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CHAPTER IV. 

( continued ). 

OK PERSECUTION. 

Pact II. 

THE HISTORY OF PERSECUTION 

The considerations I have adduced in the first part of 
this chapter tvill be sufficient to show how injurious have 
been the effects of the doctrine of exclusive salvation. We 
have still, however, one consequence to examine, before which 
all others fade into insignificance. I mean, of course, re- 
ligious persecution. This, which is perhaps the most fearful 
of all the evils that men have inflicted upon their fellows, is 
the direct practical result of the principles we have hitherto 
considered in their* speculative aspect. If men believe with 
an intense and realising faith that their own view of a dis- 
puted question is true beyoud all possibility of mistake, if 
they further believe that those who adopt other views will 
be doomed by the Almighty to an eternity of misery which, 
with the same moral disposition but with a different belief, 
they would have escaped, these men will, sooner or later 
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per.-ccute to the full extent of their power. If you speak to 
them of the physical and mental suffering which persecution 
produces, or of the sincerity and unselfish heroism of its 
ucli'u% they will reply that such arguments rest altogether 
on the inadequacy of your realisation of the doctrine they 
believe. What suffering that man can inflict can be compar- 
able to the eternal misery of all who embrace the doctrine of 
the heretic ? What claim can human vh'tues have to our for- 
bearance, if the Almighty punishes the mere profession of 
error as a crime of the deepest turpitude ? If you encoun- 
tered a lunatic who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on multi- 
tudes around him a death of the most prolonged and ex- 
cruciating agony, would you not feel justified in arresting 
his career by every means in your power — by talcing his life 
if you could not otherwise attain your object ? Cut if you 
knew that this man was inflicting not temporal but eternal 
death, if he was not a guiltless though dangerous madman, 
but one whose conduct you believed to involve the most 
heinous criminality, would you not act with still less com- 
punction or hesitation ? 1 Arguments from expediency, 
though they may induce men under some special circum- 
stances to refrain from persecuting, will never make them 
adopt the principle of toleration. In the first place, those 
who believe that the religious service of the heretic is an act 
positively offensive to the Deity, will always feel disposed to 
put down that act if it is in their power, even though they 
cannot change the mental disposition from which it springs. 
In the next place, they will soon perceive that the interven- 

1 As St. Thomas Aquinas says, 1 Si fal3arii pecuniaa vcl alii malofactores 
statim per seculares principos juste morti traduntur, multo magis hceretiei 
etatira, cx quo dc hteresi convincuntur, possunt non solum excommunicari Bed 
ot juste occidi.’ (Summa, pars ii. qu. si. art. iii.) 
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lion of flic ci\ il ruler can exercise almost as much influence 
upon belief as upon profession. For although there is indeed 
a certain order and sequence in the history of opinions, as in 
the phases of civilisation it reflects, which cannot be alto- 
gether destroyed, it is not the less true that man can greatly 
accelerate, retard, or modify its course. The opinions of 
ninety-nine persons out of every hundred aie formed mainly 
by education, and a Government can decide in whose hands 
the national education is to be placed, what subjects it is 
to comprise, and what principles it is to convey. The 
opinions of the great majority of those who emancipate 
themselves from the prejudices of their education are the re- 
sults in a great measure of reading and of discussion, and a 
Government can prohibit all books and can expel all teachers 
that are adverse to the doctrines it holds. Indeed, the sim- 
ple fact of annexing certain penalties to the profession of par- 
ticular opinions, and rewards to the profession of opposite 
opinions, while it will undoubtedly make many hypocrites, 
will also make many converts. For any one who attentive- 
ly observes the process that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must be aware that, even when a train of argumeut 
has preceded their adoption, they are usually much less the 
result of pure reasoning than of the action of innumerable 
distorting influences which are continually deflecting our 
judgments. Among these one of the most powerful is self- 
interest. "When a man desires very earnestly to embrace a 
certain class of doctrines, either in order to join a particular 
profession, or to please his friends, or to acquire peace of 
mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratify his passions, or to 
gain that intellectual reputation which is sometimes con- 
nected with the profession of certain opinions, he will usual- 
ly attain his desire. He may pursue his enquiry in the mosi 
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conscientious spirit. lie may be firmly resolved to make any 
sacrifice rather than profess what he does not believe, yet 
still his affections will endow their objects with a magnetism 
of which he is perhaps entirely unconscious. He will reason 
not to ascertain what is true, but to ascertain whether he 
can conscientiously affirm certain opinions to bo true. He 
will insensibly withdraw his attention from the objections on 
one side, and will concentrate it with dispropiortionate energy 
upon the other. He will preface every conclusion by an ar- 
gument, but the nature of that argument will be determined 
by the secret bias of his will. If, then, a Government can 
act upon the wishes of a people, it can exercise a considerable 
influence upon their reason. 

Such arc some of the arguments by which the persecutor 
in the earlier stages of Christian history might have defend- 
ed his acts. And surely the experience of later times has 
fully corroborated his view by showing that, in the great 
conflicts between argument and persecution, the latter has 
been continually triumphant. Persecution extirpated Chris- 
tianity from Japan; it crushed the fair promise of the Albi- 
genses ; it rooted out every vestige of Protestantism from 
Spain. France is still ostensibly, and was long in truth, the 
leading champion of Catholicity, but the essential Catholicity 
of France was mainly clue to the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. England is just- 
ly esteemed the chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the English 
people remained long poised indecisively between the two 
creeds till the skilful policy and the coercive laws of Eliza- 
beth determined its vacillations. At the Reformation al- 
most every Government prohibited one or other religion; 
and whereas the members of the State religion formed at 
first but a doubtful and wavering majority, and sometimes 
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not even a majority, a few generations produced substantial 
unanimity ; and since tbe policy of coercion has been general- 
ly abandoned, and the freest scope been given for discussion, 
the relative position of Protestants and Catholics has not 
been perceptibly changed. 

Before such broad and patent facts as these, the few ex- 
ceptions that maybe adduced can have no great weight; and 
even those exceptions, when carefully examined, will often 
be found far less real than is supposed. Thus, for example, 
the ca«e of Ireland is continually cited. The Irish Catholics, 
we arc told, were subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
and then to a long detailed legal persecution 1 which was de- 
signed to make them abandon their faith. All the paths of 
honour and wealth were monopolised by Protestants, while 
shackles of every description hampered the Catholics in all 
the relations of life. Yet these only clung the closer to their 
faith on account of the storms that assailed it. That very 
acute observer, Arthur Young, declared at the close of the 
penal laws, that the relative proportion of Catholics to Prot- 
estants had not been at all reduced — if anything rather the 
reverse — and that those who denied this admitted that, at 
the past rate of conversions, 4,000 years would be required to 
make Ireland Protestant. In the Irish Parliament it was 
stated that 71 years of the penal system had only produced 
4,055 converts. 

This statement rtkay at first sight appear to furnish an 
extremely strong argument, but it completely omits the 
most important element of Irish ecclesiastical history. In 
Ireland the old faith marked the division between two 

1 For their details see Parnell, Penal Laws. In common parlance, Ihe 
■ penal laws ' date from the treaty of Limerick, but the legislative assaults on 
liisli Catholicism began with Elizabeth. 
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races, it was the symbol of the national spirit, it was uphold 
by all the passions of a great patriotic struggle, and its con 
limiance simply attests the vitality of a political sentiment. 
When every other northern nation abandoned Catholicism, 
the Irish still retained it out of antipathy to their oppressors, 
and in every great insurrection the actuating spirit was 
mainly political. Of all the outbreaks against the English 
power, that of 1(340 was probably the most passionate and 
most vindictive. In that rebellion one Englishman of dis- 
tinction was exempt from the hostility that attached to his 
race, lie was treated with the most respectful and even af- 
fectionate deference, and when lie died, he was borne to the 
grave with all the honours the rebel army could afford. 
That Englishman was Bishop Bedell, the counsellor of Sarpi 
and of l)e Domini?, and the founder of pi-oselytism in Ire- 
land. 1 

Such was the spirit that was displayed by the Irish Catho- 
lics in the midst of one of their most ferocious outbreaks ; 
and surely no one who is acquainted with the history of Ire- 
land since the Union will imagine that the repeal of the per- 
secuting code has in any degree mitigated their zeal. While 
their influence in the State has been immeasurably augmented, 
while their number has increased with a rapidity that was 
only broken by the frightful famine and emigration that 
more than decimated their ranks, the sectarian spirit that 
actuates them has become continually more; conspicuous. It 

1 The very curious life of Bedell, by his son-in-law, Alexander Clogy, which 
wis written in 1641-2, and which formed the basis of the narrative of Burnet, 
was printed from the MSS. in the British Museum in 1862. We have an amus- 
ing instance of the uncompromising Protestantism of Bedell in the fact that when 
the insurgents who retained him prisoner gave him permission to perform the 
Anglican service freely with his fiiends, be availed him sc lf of that permissioj 
to celebrate the thanksgiving for the 6th of November. 
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may indeed be truly said that Ireland is now the only 
civilised country where public opinion is governed, not 
occasionally but habitually, by theological considerations, 
where the most momentous secular interests are continually 
subordinated to the conflicts of rival clergy, and wheie there 
is scarcely a chord of purely patriotic feeling that vibrates in 
the national breast. The causes of this deplorable condition 
I have not now to investigate . 1 It is sufficient to say that it 
exists in spite of the abrogation of the persecuting laws. If 
there was one secular question which the Irish Catholics 
pursued with an intense and genuine ardour, it was the 
struggle for the repeal of the Union. For a long series of 
years they maintained that struggle with a combination of 
enthusiasm, of perseverance, and of self-sacrifice, such as has 
been seldom evinced in a political contest ; and they invaria- 
bly based their claim ou the broad principle that the form of 
government in any country should be determined by the 
majority of its inhabitants. But no sooner had that princi- 
ple come into collision ivith the Church, no sooner had its 
triumph menaced the security of the Vatican, and wrested 
two pro\ inces from the Pope, than all this -was changed. 
The teaching of Davis and of O'Connell w r as at once for- 
gotten. The bond that had so long connected the Irish 
Catholics with liberalism was broken, and the whole party 
pressed forward, with an alacrity that would be ludicrous if 
it were not pitiable, *to unite themselves with the most retro- 
gressive politicians in Europe, and to discard and trample 
an the principles they had so long and so enthusiastically 
maintained. 

These considerations show that the intense energy of Irish 

1 X have endeavoured to trace them in a booh called The Leader a of Pub 
tic Opinion in Ireland . 

tol. li. — 26 
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Catholicism cannot be altogether attributed to religious perse- 
cution. Much the same qualification may be applied to the case 
of the English dissenters. The Anglican Church, it is some- 
times said, persecuted with great cruelty those who separated 
from her ecclesiastical government ; yet, nevertheless, the 
dissenters became so powerful that they shattered both the 
Church and the Crown, and brought the king and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to the scaffold. But this is a palpable 
misrepresentation. The extreme servility which the English 
Church manifested to the most tyrannical of sovereigns, and 
the bitter persecution it directed against all adverse com- 
munions, had together made Puritanism the representative 
and the symbol of democracy. The rebellion was simply the 
outburst of political liberalism, intensified, indeed, but by no 
means created, by the exasperation of the dissenters. It 
represented the hatred of political tyranny much more than 
the hatred of episcopacy. After two or three fluctuations, a 
period arrived when the Church of England was greatly 
depressed, and the Toleration Act was parsed, which, though 
\ cry defective in theory, accorded a large measure of practi- 
cal liberty to all classes of dissenters. Those who maintain 
that persecution can only strengthen the system against 
v kicli it is directed, might have expected that this act would 
have produced a diminution of dissent, or, at least, a relaxa- 
tion of its principles. But the result was precisely opposite. 
About the time when the act was passedj-the dissenters were 
estimated at rather more than one twenty-third of the popu- 
lation of England ; less than a century 1 after they were esti- 
mated at one-fourth . 1 In zeal the Methodists will bear com- 
parison with the Puritans, and if the animosity between 
Anglicans and dissenters is mitigated, this has not been 

1 Sec q note in Buckle, History of Civilisation , voL i. p. 88S. 
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because dissent has been attracted to the Church, but 
because the Church has been penetrated by the doctrines of 
dissent. 

The foregoing arguments appear to me to prove, not, 
indeed, that persecution is a good thing, or even that it can 
invariably effect the object for which it is employed, but that 
it has, as a matter of fact, exercised an enormous influence over 
the belic-f of mankind. Tiie two main causes of theological 
changes seem to be the appearance from time to time of great 
religious teachers, and the succession of the phases of civili- 
sation. The first cast abroad the seeds of religious truth; 
the second provide the different atmospheres by which tho^j 
seeds are in turn developed. But, while this law is producing 
a continual modification of opinions, which is more or less 
felt through the entire community, it leaves free scope for 
the operation of many minor influences, which cause in the 
same period a considerable dhetsity of realised belief, and a 
still greater diversity of profession. Of these influences, the 
intervention of government is probably the most powerful. 
It is certainly for more powerful than any direct polemical 
discussion. Millions of devoted Catholics and millions of 
devoted Protestants would, at the present hour, repudiate 
indignantly their present belief but for the coercive enact- 
ments of former rulers ; and there is scarcely a country in 
which the prevailing faith is not in some degree duo to 
bygone legislation.* But whether or not this be true is, in 
reality, immaterial to my argument ; for, however strongly 
the reader may deny the eflicaey of persecution upon belief, 
it is certain that until lately it was deemed indisputable. It 
is also certain that, in ages when the doctrino of exclusive 
salvation is fully realised, the spirit of faith will be so exalted 
that the ruler will never question for a moment the justice 
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of his belief. Now, when men are firmly convinced that the 
highest of all possible objects is to promote the interests of 
their faith, and that by the employment of force they can 
most fully attain that object, their persecution will be 
measured by their power and their zeal . 1 

These are the general logical antecedents of persecution, 
and they arc quite sufficient to account for all its atrocities, 
without imputing any sordid motives to the persecutor. 
There is, however, one other consideration that exercised a 
very important influence in the same direction — I mean the 
example of the Jewish legislators. When we now read of 
such scenes as the massacres of Canaan, the slaughter of the 
priests of Baal, or the forcible reforms of Josiah, they can 
scarcely be said to present themselves to the mind as having 
any very definite application to the present. Those who do 
not regard them as the natural products of an imperfect civ- 
ilisation, regard them at least as belonging to a dispensation 
so entirely exceptional as to be removed altogether from the 
ordinary conditions of society. But in the early Church, 
and in the sixteenth century, they were looked upon in a 
very different light. The relations of an established religion 
to the State were, mainly derived from the Old Testament. 
The J ewish was deemed a type of the Christian Church, and 
the policy that was commended in the one was regarded as 
at least not blamablc in the other. Now the Lcvitical code 
was the first code of religious persecution that had ever 
appeai'ed among mankind. It pronounced idolatry to be not 

• This was the opinion expressed by Charles James Fox. ‘The only 
foundation for toleration,’ he said, ‘is a degree of scepticism, and without it 
there can be none. For if a man believes in the saving of souls, he must soon 
think about the means ; and if by cutting off one generation he can save many 
future ones from hell fire, it is his duty to do it.’ (Rogers, Reollcdicn*, 
n. 40.) 
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simply an error, but a crime, and a crime that must ba 
expiated with blood. 1 

The opinions of the Fathers on the subject were divided. 
Those u ho wiotc when a pagan or heietical power was su- 
pieme weie the champions of tolciation. Those who wrote 
when the Chuich was in the ascendency usually inclined to 
persecution. TcitullLm duiing the pagan, 8 and Hilary of 
Poitieis duiing the Aiixn 8 persecution, weie the most con- 
spicuous advocates of the duty of absolute and complete tol- 
eiation; and sev cial passages tending, though less strongly, 
in the 6ime dncetion, emanated from other Fatheis duiing 
seasons of adveisity.* It should, however, be mentioned that 
Lactantius, in the reign of Constantine, asset led the iniquity 
of persecution quite as sticngly as any previous wntei,* and 

1 On the influence of tins cornmnd 01 Clm-tian per eention, «ce Bajle, 
Contraim lex d mixer , pt n ch 1 . , and »omo staking icmaiks in Eenan, Via 
de Jlsus, pp 412, 413, to nhu.h I mi) add as an illustration the following 
pa-age of Simmers — ‘IIa.ic.tiu putiniccs publico in eon«pcctu popuh com- 
buiendi sunt, ct id fieii solct extiapoitas civititis ■ quemadmodnm olim, in 
Dent cap \\n, idolatra cduccbatui ad poitas civitdtia, ct lapidibus obrue- 
batui ’ (Dc Cathol Instil p 371 ) Tivloi, in noticing this aigumcut, finely 
E ijs that Clui't, b) lclu-ing to peimit his a] ostles to call down fire like Elios 
on the nil belli ct, cleailv indie ited his 'opaiation fioni tic mtoleiance of 
Judabm. {Liba ti / of Pi ophesymg, sec 22 ) 

* Apol c ip. ui\ 

’ Ad Auxcntium 

* The icadci maj find a full statement of the passages fiom the Tethers 
f ivourablc to toleration m IMutbi, On Lavs against Ilex etui (1723, published 
anonjmou-h) , Tar lor, LJxet ty of Prophcsjxng , Bale, Conti ams les d enlxei ; 
and many olhei hooka The other sid ' of the question lias been del eloped, 
among otlici wiitci-, hj Pilmoi, Oil the Chuxch , Jlumiclli, fcnnancas, I’m l- 
luo, and all thcotliei old w*nteis on the Inquisition llicio i~, I think all irn- 
paitial view of the whole subject u Vlihmn, Ihdoxy of Chustiamty. See, 
too, Blackstonc’3 Continental tes, b. i\. cl. lv. 

* Inst lib. t c \x Lactintuis embiaccd Clnistnnitv duiing the persecu- 
ton of Diocletian, but it appeals ahno-t ccitiin that lus Insilutions were 
mainly mitten, oi at least published, at Ticve9 duiing the iugn of Constan- 
tine, and b never abandoned the toloiant maxims he pioclamied. This was 
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also that the later Fathers, while defending the milder forms 
of coercion, seldom or never wished death to be the penalty 
of heresy. In this respect the orthodox seem to have been 
for a time honourably distinguished from the Arians. On 
one occasion in the reign of the Arian emperor Valens, no 
ess than eighty Catholic ecclesiastics were imprisoned in a 
ship at sea and treacherously burnt . 1 

Still, from the very moment the Church obtained civil 
power under Constantine, the general jwineiple of coercion 
was admitted and acted on hoth against the Jews, the here- 
tics, and the pagans. The first had at this time become es- 
pecially obnoxious, on account of a strong Jndaising move 
raent which had produced one or two heresies and many 
apostasies, and they were also accused of assailing ‘with 
stones and other manifestations of rage’ those who aban- 
doned their faith. Constantine provided against these evils 
by a law, in which he condemned to the flames any Jew who 

especially creditable to him, as lie was tutor to the son of Constantine, and 
consequently singularly tempted to avail himself of the arm of power. Un- 
fortunately, this very eloquent writer, who was certainly one of the ablest in 
the early Church, possessed comparatively little influence on account of bis 
passion for paradox. He maintained that no Christian might engage in war- 
fare, or execute a capital sentence ; ho was ono of the strongest assortors of 
the opinion that God the Father had a figure (a controversy raised by Origen), 
and ho was accused of denying the personality of the Iloly Ghost. ‘ Laetan- 
tius,’ said Jerome, 'quasi qnidain fluvius olnquentim Tullianm, utinam tam 
nostra eoufirmare potuisset, quam facile aliena destrnxit!’ (Epht. lib. ii. epist. 
14). The works of Laetantius were condemned by c council presided over by 
Pope Gelasius in the Sth century. See Aioxandri, Hist. Ecclesiaallca (Paris, 
1699), tom. iv. pp. 100-103 ; Ampere, Hist. Littiraire de la France, tom. i. 
pp. 218-223. Some of the peculiar notions of Laetantius appeared at a later 
period among the dValdenses. 

1 Socrates, lib. iv. c. xvi. The Donatiste were also fierce persecutors and 
Ncstorius showed his sentiments clearly enough when he said to the Emperor, 
• Give me the earth purged from heretics, and I will give you heaven.’ The 
Spanish Arians seem to have originated the intense intolerance that has been 
perpetuated from generation to generation in Spain. 
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throw stones at a Christian convert, and at the same time ren- 
dered it penal for any Christian to become a Jew.* Against 
the Arian and Donatist heretics his measures were more en- 
ergetic. Their churches were destroyed, their assemblies 
were forbidden, their bishops banished, their writings burnt, 
and all who concealed those writings threatened with death. 
Some of the Donatists were actually condemned to death, but 
the sentence was remitted, and any blood that was at this 
time shed seems to have been due to the excessive turbulence 
of the Circumcellioncs, a sect of Donatists whose principles 
and aets appear to have been perfectly incompatible with the 
tranquillity of the State . 1 * * * 5 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is involved 
in considerable obscurity, and I have already in a former 
chapter sketched its principal features. During the first years 
of his reign, while the ascendency of Christianity was very 
doubtful, and while the pagan Licinius was still his colleague 
in the empire, he showed marked tolerance towards the ad- 
herents of the old superstitions ; and when his law against 
private or magical sacrifices had created a considerable panic 
among them, he endeavoured to remove the impression by a 

1 Cod. Theod. lib. xvi. tit. 8. The apostate ‘ snstinebit meritas pamas.' 

Constantius afterwards made tho penalty confiscation of goods. A Jew who 

married a Christian incurred tho penalty of death. See, on this department 

of legislation, BeJarride, Hist. da Juifs, pp. 16-20. 

5 Milraan, History of Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 372—373. See also the rc- 
riew of these measures in Palmer, On the Church, vol. ii. p. 230. The Arians 
had to pay ten times the taxes of the orthodox. Tho first law that has como 
down to us, in which the penalty of death is annexed to the simple profession 
of a heresy, is law 9 He Iheretkia in tho Theodosian Code. It was made by 
Theodosius the Great, and was applicable only to some sects of Manichoeans. 
It is worthy of notice that tills is also the first law in which we meet the title 
of ‘ Inquisitors of tho Faith.’ Optatus in the reign of Constantine advocated 
the massacre of the Donatists on tho ground of the Old Testament precedents 
face Hilman). 
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proclamation, in -which he authorised in the most express 
terms the worship in the temples. 1 * * 4 Besides this, he still re- 
tained the old imperial title of Pontifex Maximus,’ and does 
not appear to have altogether discarded the functions it im- 
plied. As, however, Iris position became more strong, and 
especially after the defeat of Licinius in 324, he gradually 
changed his policy. By forbidding the prefects and govern- 
ors to pay any respect to the idols, ho placed the govern- 
ment of the provinces in Christian hands.’ About 330, he 
went still further, and if we believe the unanimous testimony 
of the ecclesiastical historians, he prohibited the temple wor- 
ship. This enactment has not come down to us, but the pro- 
hibition is expressly and unequivocally asserted by both Eu- 
sebius, Sozomen, and Theodoret,* and Libanius tells us that 
the penalty of bolding converse with the old gods was death.’ 
Eusebius notices some temples that were at this time closed, 
and speaks of similar measures as being very common ; but. 
at the same time, we have decisive evidence that the pagan 


1 ‘ Additc aras public.is atque delubra, ct consuctudinis vestae celebrate 
solemnia : ncc enirn prohibemus pretcriko usurpation^ oflieia libera luce trar 
tari.’ — Coil. Th. lib. ix. tit. 10, cc. i. ii. 

* The first emperor who refuse! it was Gvatian (Zosimus, book iv.). 

’ Eusebius, Vila Const, lib. ii. c. xliv. xlv. 

4 See Eusebius, Vila Const, lib. ii. e. xKv. xlv., lib. iv. c. xxiii . ; Theodoret, 
lib. vi. c. xxi. ; Sozomeu, lib. iii. e. xvii. Eusebius repeats this assertion over 
and over again ; sec llihnau, JCstory of Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 4 GO- 404 (cd 
1840). 

a Spiuking of his youth. Libanius says: ‘Plus apud t)cos quatn apua 
homines in terra eonvresnbatnr, lamctsi lex prohiberct, quam audenti violare 
capitis poena fuit. Vcnimt.uwn cam iilis ipsis vitam agens et iniquam legem 
et impium tpgislatire.il deri leba*.’ (Do Vita sua, Libanii Opera [ed. 1627], 
vol. ii. p. 11.) However in his oration Pro Templis, Libanius says distinctly 
that Constantine did not disturb the worship of the temples. It is hard to re- 
concile these two passers and the last with the statements of Eusebius, but I 
suppose the 'act is that the law was made, but was generally suffered to be 
inoperative 
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worship was connived at in many and probably most parts 
of the empire, that temples were dedicated, and the ceremo- 
nies performed without molestation or concealment . 1 It is 
only by taking into account the extreme laxity of the admin- 
istration of law at this period of Roman history, that we 
ran estimate aright the position of the pagans. The govern- 
ment was strongly hostile to their faith, but was as yet re- 
strained by their numbers; the habitual policy was therefore 
gradually to destroy their political importance, and by laws 
directed ostensibly against magic to suppress those portions 
of worship which were not indeed the essentials, but formed 
what may be called the religious luxuries of paganism. 
Other and more stringent laws were made, but they were 
generally in abeyance, or at least their execution depended 
upon political circumstances, or upon the disposition of the 
governors. Constantius made laws distinctly prohibiting 
every form of pagan worship , 3 but yet there is no fact more 
certain than that this worship continued till the period of 
Theodosius.’ 

1 See a great deal of evidence of tliis in Beagnot, Dicadence du Poly- 
thHeme. But it is absurd to speak of Constantino, as JJ. Beugnot docs, as an 
apostle of tolerance. 1 Connivance,' as Burke once said, * is the relaxation of 
tyranny, and not the definition of liberty.’ One of Constantine’s proclama- 
tions of tolerance seems to have been posterior to the prohibition of public 
sacrifices. 

3 Cod. Th. xvi. 10, 2—1. Tiro terms of one of these lavs seem to imply 
that Constantine bad ma^o a similar enactment : * Cesset superslitio : sacrifi- 
ciorum abolcatur insania, Nam quicunque contra legem divi Principle Paren- 
tis nostri, ct lmno nostra! mansuetudinis jussionein, ausus fucrit saciificia 
relcbrare, competent in ewm vindicta ct praesens sententia cxeratur.’ For a 
fall discussion of this very perplexing subject see Milman, Hist, of Christian - 
■ ly, and Gibbon, ch. xxi. 

3 Thus, for example, the pagan Zosimus tells us expressly that in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Theodosius his coreligionists were still at liberty to vor 
hip in the temples. The history is in a great measure a repetition of that of 
the persecution which the Christians had themselves endured. Generally they 
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It is not necessary to follow in detail the persecuting 
laws of the first century of the Church’s power, and indeed 
such a task would he intolerably tedious on account of the 
activity that was displayed in this department of legislation. 
The Theodosian Code, Vhich was compiled under Theodo- 
sius the younger, contains no less than sixty-six enactments 
against heretics, besides many others against pagans, Jews, 
apostates, aud magicians. It is sufficient to say that at first 
the Arian measures seem to have been rather more severe 
than the Catholic ones, but that the scope of the latter was 
steadily enlarged, and their severity increased, till they reached 
a point that has seldom been surpassed. First the pagans 
were deprived of offices in the State ; then their secret sacri- 
fices were prohibited; then every kind of divination was for- 
bidden; then the public sacrifices were suppressed; and 
finally the temples were destroyed, their images broken, and 
the entire worship condemned.' The enforcement of these 
measures in the country districts was the last, the most diffi- 
cult, and the most melancholy scene of the drama. For in 
tlio^e days, when means of communication were very few 
and ignorance very general, it was quite possible for a re- 
ligious movement to gain a complete ascendency in the 
towns while the peasants were scarcely aware of its existence. 
In their calm retreats the paroxysms of change were seldom 
felt. They still continued with unfaltering confidence to 
worship the old gods when a new faith had attracted the 
educated to its banner, or when scepticism was withering 
the beliefs of the past. Multitudes had probably scarcely 

haJ been allowed freely to celebrate tbeir worship, but from that time, either 
through popular indignation or imperial suspicions, there were sadden ont 
bursts of fearful persecution. 

1 See the laws De Templis. 
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realised the existence of Christianity when the edict arrived 
which doomed their temples to destruction. Libanius, who, 
as the minister of Julian, had exhibited a spirit of tolerance 
even more remarkable than that of his master, p. ended the 
peasants’ cause with courage, dignity, and pathos. The tem- 
ple, he said, was to them the very eye of nature, the symbol 
and manifestation of a present Deity, the solace of all their 
troubles, the holiest of all their joys. If it was overthrown, 
their dearest associations would bo annihilated. The tie 
that linked them to the dead would be severed. The poetry 
of life, the consolation of labour, the source of faith would 
be destroyed . 1 But these pleas were unavailing. Under 
Theodosius the Great all the temples were razed to the 
ground, and all forms of pagan and heretical worship abso- 
lutely prohibited.* 

Such was the persecuting spirit displayed by the Chris- 
tians of the fourth and fifth centuries. It is both interesting 
and important to observe how far it was the consequence of 
a theological development, and what were the stages of that 
development. The noble protests against persecution which 
the persecuted prelates had uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related ; but, unfortunately, 
new circumstances produce new opinions, and when the bias 
of the will is altered, a change will soon be manifested in the 
judgment. Still, in justice to the persecutors, it must be 
admitted that they Were but the logical exponents of princi- 
ples that had before existed in the Church. These principles 

1 Pro Tcmplis. 

* It is said, however, that, notwithstanding these laws, the Xovatians (prob- 
ably on account of the extremely slight difference that separated them from 
the orthodox) were allowed to celebrate their worship (ill a.d. D2B, when the 
Bishop of Rome succeeded in procuring their suppression. (Taylor, Liberty 
of Prophesying, epistle dedicatory.) 
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we»o the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and the conceptions 
of tlie guilt of error and of ecclesiastical authority. It is very 
remarkable, too, that even before Constantius some theolo- 
gians had begun to deduce their rule of conduct towards 
heretics from the penal enactments of the Lcvitical law. To 
excommunicate the heretic was, they said, to consign him to 
eternal damnation ; and they were justified in inflicting this 
frightful punishment upon those who rebelled against their 
authority, because the ancient idolater had been punished 
with death.' From such a doctrine there was but a step to 
persecution. The premises were already formed ; it only re- 
mained to draw the obvious conclusion. 

There cannot, I think, be much doubt that the minds of 
the leaders of the Church were so prepared by these modes 
of thought, that the eulogies which Eusebius unceasingly 
lavishes upon the persecuting edicts of Constantine were a 
faithful expression of their sentiments. But the writer who 
was destined to consolidate the whole system of persecution, 
to furnish the arguments of all its later defenders, and to 
give to it the sanction of a name that long silenced every 

' 1 Neither let those who refuse to obey their bishops and pricst3 thick 
within themselves that they are in the way of life and of salvation, for the 
Lord God says in Deuteronomy, “ Whoever will act presumptuously, and will 
not hear the priest or the judge, whoever he may be in those days, he shall 
die, and the people will hear and fear, and do no more presumptuously.” God 
commanded those to he slain who would not obey the priests or the judges set 
over them for a time. Then, indeed, they wore slaip with the sword while the 
carnal circumcision still remained ; hut now, since the spiritual circumcision 
has begun amid the servants of God, tho proud and contumacious are killed 
when they are cast out of the Church. For they- cannot live without it ; for 
I! o house of God is one, and there can bo salvation for no one except iu the 
Church.’ (Cypriaui Epist., lib. i. op. 1 1.) That excommunication is a severer 
penalty than death, and that the Church, having the power of inflicting the 
first, may also inflict the second, was one of the arguments of Bellormine in 
favour of persecution, and was answered by Taylor, Liberty of Prophaying, 
sec. H. 
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pleading of mercy, and 'became the glory and the -watchword 
of every persecutor, was unquestionably Augustine, on whom 
more than any other theologian — more perhaps even than on 
Dominic and Innocent — rests the responsibility of this fear- 
ful curse. A sensualist and a Manichiran, a philosopher and 
a theologian, a saint of the most tender and exquisite piety, 
and a supporter of atrocious persecution, the life of this Father 
exhibits a strange instance of the combination of the most 
discordant agencies to the development of a single mind, and 
of the influence of that mind over the most conflicting inter- 
ests. Neither the unbridled passions of hi9 youth, nor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, could 
cloud the splendour of his majestic intellect, which was even 
then sweeping over the whole field of knowledge, and ac- 
quiring in the most unpropitious spheres new elements of 
strength. In the arms of the frail beauties of Carthage, he 
learned to touch the chords of passion with consummate 
skill ; and the subtleties of Persian metaphysics, the awful 
problems of the origin of evil and of the essence of the soul 
which he vainly sought to fathom, gave him a sense of the 
darkness around us that coloured every portion of his teach- 
ing. The weight and compass of his genius, his knowledge 
both of men and of books, a certain aroma of sanctity that 
imparted an inexpressible charm to all his later writings, and 
a certain impetuosity of character that overbore every ob- 
stacle, soon made liftn the master intellect of the Church. 
Others may have had a larger share in the construction of 
her formularies — no o*ne since the days of the apostles in- 
fused into her a larger measure of bis spirit. He made it 
his mission to map out her theology with inflexible precision, 
to develop its principles to their full consequences, and to- 
coordinate its various parts into one authoritative and sym- 
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metrical whole. Impatient of doubt, he shrank from no con* 
elusion, however unpalatable; he seemed to exult in tram- 
pling human instincts in the dust, and in accustoming men to 
accept submissively the most revolting tenets. lie was the 
most staunch and enthusiastic defender of all those doctrines 
that grow out of the habits of mind that lead to persecution. 
No one else had developed so fully the material character of 
the torments of hell, no one else had plunged so deeply into 
the speculations of predestinarianism, very few had dwelt so 
emphatically on the damnation of the unbaptised. For a 
time he shrank from, and even condemned, persecution ; but he 
soon perceived in it the necessary consequence of his princi- 
ples. He recanted his condemnation; he flung his whole 
genius into the cause ; he recurred to it again and again ; and 
he became the framer and the representative of the theology 
of intolerance. 1 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of this man 1 The 
most illustrious of his contemporaries, in a few centuries, lost 
their ascendency. Their names, indeed, still continued in 
honour, their works were read by monkish scholars, but 
changing modes of thought and feeling soon isolated them 
from the sympathies of mankind. Alone by the power of 
his genius, Augustine traversed the lapse of ages with un- 
fading influence ; but he survived to be the watchword of 
the most opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of the best 
and worst sentiments of our nature. From his teaching con- 
cerning imputed righteousness, predestinarianism, and good 
works, the Protestants drew their most powerful weapons. 
In the intolerant rigidity of his doctrines, in his exaltation 

1 See bis Jlelraet. Jib. ii. c. v. ; Epist. xciii (in some editions xlriii.) cxxvii. 
clxxxv. ; Contra Gaudentium, c. xxv. ; Contra Epuit. Farmeniani, e. vii. 
Tbcrc are many other passages on the subject scattered through his writings. 
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of authority, and in the imperious character of his genius, 
Catholicism recognised her most faithful type. Both sects 
found in his writings the purest expressions of their religious 
sentiments, and both sheltered their intolerance beneath his 
name. 

The arguments by which Augustine supported persecution 
were, for the most part, those which I have already stated. 
Some of them were drawn from the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation, and others from the precedents of the Old Testament. 
It was merciful, lie contended, to punish heretics, even by 
death, if this could save them or others from the eternal 
suffering that awaited the unconverted. Heresy was de- 
scribed in Scripture as a kind of adultery ; it was the worst 
species of murder, being the murder of souls ; it was also a 
form of plasphemy; and on all these grounds might justly be 
punished. If the Hew Testament contained no examples of 
the apostles employing force, this was simply because in 
their time no priest had embraced Christianity. But had 
not Elijah slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of 
Baal? Did not Ilczekiali, and Josiah, and the king of 
Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzar after his conversion, destroy 
by force idolatry within their dominions, and were they not 
expressly commended for their piety? St. Augustine also 
seems to have originated the application of the words. 
* Compel them to enter in,’ to religious persecution . 1 

It is, however, wofthy of remark, that although Augustine 
defended the measures that had been taken against the 
Donatists, and although he maintained that heresy was the 
worst of crimes, and that it should be punished according to 
its enormity, he still, with an amiable inconsistency, exCTted 
himsell much to prevent the penalty from being capital. He 
Epist, 1. Bonifacio 
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exhorted, he even commanded as a bishop, those in authority 
to restrict it to banishment; he threatened, if they refused 
to do so, that the bishops would cease to inform against 
heretics ; and he laboured not unsuccessfully to save the lives 
of some who were condemned. 1 In this respect the manner 
in which heretics and pagans were treated presents a re- 
markable contrast. In a passage which occurs in one of his 
letters to the Donatisls, St. Augustine informs us of two 
striking facts. The first is, that, in his time, the sentence of 
death was incurred by any one who celebrated the rites of 
the religion which had a few centuries before been universal 
in the empire. The second is, that this sentence was unan- 
imously applauded in the Christian Church.’ 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death of 
heretics for a long time coexisted with the most earnest desire 
to suppress their worship by force, and to banish their teach- 
ers from the empire. The first execution of heretics in which 
ecclesiastics took any part seems to have been in a.d. 385, 

1 Pec especially E/>!st. c. chili, clix. elx. On the other hand, Augustine 
ba'cs the light of punishing heresy on the enormity of the eiimc, which ho 
considered greater than any other. ( Contra Guudentium, lib. i. c. six.) lie 
assimilates lioicsy to blasphemy, and says that blasphemy is justly punished 
by death. (E/M. cv., otheru he elxvi.) He adduces as applicable precedents 
all the worst Old Testament persecutions, aud ho defends the condemnation of 
some Donalists to death by Constantino, on the ground of justice, though hr 
applauds on the ground of mercy the remission of the sentence. (Contra 
Parmeniannm, lib. i. c. viii.) His general view sejms to have been that here- 
tics might justly be punished by death, but that the orthodox should not exact 
stiict justice. II mover, he \acillatcd a good deal, and both moderate and 
extreme persecutors find much in their defence in' his writings. Religious lib- 
erty lie emphatically cursed. 1 Quid est cuirn pejor mors animte quam libertas 
erroris ? ’ ( Epiat . elxvi.) 

* 1 Quis cuim nostrum, quis vestrum non laudat leges ab imperatoribns 
dates contra saerificia paganorum ? Et certc longe ibi poona severior consti- 
tuta est ; illius quippe impictntis capitale supplicium cat.’ (Epitt. xciii., in 
some editions xcviii.) See Gibbon, ch. xxviiL 
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when some Priscillianists were put to death at the instigation 
of two obscure bishops named Ursatius and Ithacus. St. 
Ambrose, though one of the most active in procuring the 
suppression of the Jewish and pagan worship, protested 
strongly against this act; and St. Martin of Tours de- 
nounced it with almost passionate vehemence as an atrocious 
crime, and refused to hold any communion with the offend- 
ing bishops . 1 The indignation that was excited on this 
occasion resulted, perhaps, hardly so much from the fact 
that heretics had been put to death, as from the part the 
bishops had taken in the transaction; for from an early 
period there was an opinion diffused through the Church, 
of which Tertullian and Lactautius were the principal expo- 
nents, that a Christian should under no circumstances slay 
his fellow-men, either hy bringing a capital charge, or by 
acting as a judge, a soldier, or an executioner. When the 
triumph of Christianity had been attained, it was of course 
necessary that this rule — which, indeed, had never been gen- 
erally adopted in its full stringency — should be relaxed as 
regards laymen, but it still continued in the case of priests. 
All ecclesiastics who delivered up a culprit to the civil 
power, without supplicating the judges that he should not 
he punished by death or mutilation, were regarded as guilty 
of a gross irregularity, and were in consequence liable to 
ecclesiastical censures. At first this rule was the expression 
of a pure philanthropy, and was intended to save the life of 
the accused, hut it at last degenerated into an act of the 


* Ampere, 77?*/. Littbrabre dc la France , tom. i. pp. 319, 320 ; Milman, vol. 
(II. p. 00 ; Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying, sec. 14. St. Martin, however, was 
one of the most active in destroying the pagan temples, and used in that em- 
ployment to range over his diocese at the head of a perfect army of monks 
(See Gibbon.) 


vol. ii. — 29 
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ann( odious hypocrisy. Boniface VIII. decided that a bishop 
mi-ilit safely deliver up a culprit, though he was certain his 
intercession would not be attended to; and the same form 
of supplication continued to be employed by the Inquisitors, 
though they had themselves condemned the heretic to death, 
and though Innocent VIII. had excommunicated any magis- 
trate who either altered their sentence, or delayed more than 
six days in carrying it into execution . 1 2 

During the latter half of the fourth century there were 
two causes which contributed especially to the increased 
severity of the persecution. The first was the great devel- 
opment of the corporate action of the clergy, as e\ inced by 
the multitude of councils. A large proportion of these, and 
among others those of Ephesus and Constantinople, which 
were esteemed oecumenical, called upon the civil power to 
banish or otherwise punish tiie heretics , 1 and their decrees 
had a considerable influence ttpoti the government. The 
second cause was the establishment and rapid growth of the 
moua-tic sy-tem, which called into existence a body of men 
who, in self-denial, in singleness of purpose, in heroic courage, 
and at the same time in merciless fanaticism, have seldom 
been surpassed. Abandoning every tic of home and friend- 
ship, discarding all the luxuries and most of what are deemed 
the necessaries of life, scourging and macerating their bodies, 

1 The liUtoi-y of this lias been written in a vc^y striking book called La 
Toluditcc Ecilu>iuatit/uc it Civile, by Thaddcus de Trautsmandor-fT. Tbe author 
"as a canon of 01 nuts, and afterwards Bidrop of Konigsgratz in Bohemia. 
The work appeared in Latin, at Pavia, in 1783, and was translated into French 
in 17%. It is one of the most remarkable books in favour of tolerance pro- 
duced by any priest in the lStlr century. See, too, on the form of intercession 
employed by the Inquisitors, Limborcb, Hiatoria Inqvisilionis (Amsterdam, 
1091), pp. 365-307, 372. 

2 On the influence of the Councils see Palmer, vol. ii. p. S3? ; Mnzavelli, 
Snr V Inquisition. 
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aving in filth and loneliness and desolation, wandering half- 
starved and half-naked through the deserts with the wild 
beasts for their only companions, the early monks almost 
extinguished every natural sentiment, and emancipated them- 
selves as far as is possible from the conditions of humanity. 
Ambition, and wealth, and ease, and all the motives that tell 
most powerfully upon mankind, were to them unmeaning 
words. Xo reward could bribe them, no danger could appal 
them, no affection could move them. They had learned to 
embrace misery with a passionate lo\e. They enjoyed a 
ghastly pleasure in multiplying forms of loathsome penance, 
and in trampling upon every natural desire. Their imagina- 
tions, distempered by self-inflicted sufferings, peopled the 
solitude with congenial spirits, and transported them at will 
beyond the horizon of the grave. To promote the interests 
of their Church was the only passion that remained, and to 
gratify it there was no suffering that they were not ready to 
endure or to inflict. The pagan historians have given ns a 
graphic description of the zeal they manifested in destroying 
the temples. Sometimes a bishop led the enterprise from 
which the civil authorities recoiled, and one prelate, named 
3Iarcellus, perished in a conflict with the peasants who were 
defending with despairing courage the altars of their gods. 
A few years of such zeal sufficed, and paganism as a distinct 
system perished in the empire. 

After the suppression of paganism in the Roman empire, 
a period of many centuries occurred during which religious 
persecution was very rare. The principle was indeed fully 
admitted, and whenever the occasion called for it it was 
applied; but heresies scarcely ever appeared, and the few 
that arose were exceedingly insignificant. A few heretics 


* Vide St, Jerome, passim. 
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•whose doctrines were merged in the charge of magic, tn o or 
three who were burnt by Alexius Comnenus, some more who 
were burnt in France in the beginning of the eleventh 
century, and some Cathari and sectaries with kindred viewB 
who were burnt at Cologne 1 or in Italy, seem to have been 
all or nearly all who perished for heresy during several 
centuries before the Albigenses. Catholicism was then per- 
fectly in accordance with the intellectual wants of Europe. 
It was not a tyranny, for the intellectual latitude it permitted 
was fully commensurate with the wants of the people. It 
was not a sect or an isolated influence acting in the midst of 
Europe and forming one weight in the balance of power, but 
rather an all-pervasive energy animating and vivifying the 
whole social system. A certain unity of type was then 
manifested, which has never been restored. The corpora- 
tions, the guilds, the feudal system, the monarchy, the social 
habits of the people, their laws, their studies, their very 
amusements, all grew out of ecclesiastical teaching, embodied 
ecclesiastical modes of thought, exhibited the same general 
tendencies, and presented countless points of contact or of 

1 Xatnlis Alexander, Hisloria Etdtriaslica, tom. v. p. 337. The following 
are a'l the cases Simancas could collect: ‘ Antiquis.'ima cst poena ignis adver- 
tus impios et htereticos, ut ex actis Chalcedonensis concilii satis constare 
potest. Jllie euim cpisoopus Alcxandrinus dixisse traditur: “Si Eutyehcs 
printer dogmata ccclesiai sapit non solum poena dignus est sed et igne.” Anato- 
lian) quoque luEreticum igni vimm combusserunt, ut Jucepliorus prodidit, lib. 
xviii. Eeel. Hist. c. 4. Gregorius quoque, lib. i. Diiilogorum, refert Easiliuni 
inagum limine fuisse combustum et rem gestam laudat. Et propter impiara 
atquc scelcstam discinlinam Tcmplarii concremati fuerunt. . . . Et Basil- 
ins bxreticus commnni suffragio eombnstus fuit, sienti Zonaras retnlit in 
unperio Alexii Comneni j alibi quoque hieretici jam olim vivi cremati Flint, 
quemadmodum Paulus yEmilius, lib. vi. do Rebus Fraucorum, relulit. Ite-m 
eonstitutionibus Sieulis cavctur ut vivi bairetici in conspectu populi coinbu- 
rantur, flammarum commissi judicio Quod legibus quoque Hispanis constitu 
turn et consuctudino jam pridem rcccptum esfc.’ (He Catholieis InslitulioMbui 
[Roma 1 , 1575], pp. 363, 364.) 
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analogy. All of them were strictly congruous. Tic Church 
was the very heart of Christendom, and the spirit that 
radiated from her penetrated into all the relations of life, and 
coloured the institutions it did not create. In such a condi- 
tion of society, heresies were almost impossible. For while 
the particular form that a heresy assumes may be dependent 
upon circumstances that are peculiar to the hcresiarch, the 
existence and success of heretical teaching always proves 
that the tone of thought or measure of probability prevailing 
at the time lias begun 1o diverge from the tone of thought 
or measure of probability of orthodoxy. As long as a church 
is so powerful as to form the intellectual condition of the age, 
to supply the standing-point from which every question is 
viewed, its authority will never be disputed. It will reflect 
so perfectly the general conceptions of the people, that no 
difficulties of detail will seriously disturb it. This ascend- 
ency was gained by mediaeval Catholicity more completely 
than by any other system before or since, and the stage of 
civilisation that resulted from it was one of the most impor- 
tant in the evolutions of society. By consolidating the hete- 
rogeneous and anarchical elements that succeeded the down- 
fall of the Roman empire, by infusing into Christendom the 
conception of a bond of uuity that is superior to the divisions 
of nationhood, and of a moral tic that is superior to force, by 
softening slavery into serfdom and preparing the way for the 
ultimate emancipation of labour, Catholicism laid the very 
foundations of modern civilisation. Herself the most admi- 
rable of all organisations, there was formed beneath her influ- 
ence a vast network of organisations, political, municipal, 
and social, which supplied a large proportion of the materials 
of almost every modern structure. 

But though in many respects admirable and useful, this 
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stage was manifestly transitory. It could only exist by the 
suppression of all critical spirit, by a complete paralysis of 
the speculative faculties. It was associated with conceptions 
of the government of the universe, the history of the past, 
and the prospects of the future, that were fundamentally 
false, and must necessarily hare been dissolved liy advancing 
knowledge. As soon as the revival of learning commenced, 
as soon as the first pulsations of intellectual life were felt, 
the movement of decomposition began. From that moment 
Catholicism, aiming at an impossible immobility, became the 
principle of retrogression. From that moment she employed 
all the resources that her position and her great services had 
given her, to arrest the expansion of the human mind, to im- 
pede the circulation of knowledge, and to quench the lamp 
of liberty in blood. It was in the course of the t welftli cen- 
tury that this change was manifested, and in the beginning 
of the next century the system of coercion was matured. In 
120S, Innocent III. established the Inquisition. In 1209, Dc 
Mont fort began the massacre of the Albigcnses. In 1215, 
the Fourth Council of the Latcran enjoined all rulers , 1 as 
they desired to be esteemed faithful, to swear a public oath 
that they would labour earnestly, and to the full extent of 
their power, to exterminate from their dominions all those 1 
who were branded as heretics by the Church .’ 1 

1 Tha Fourth Council of the Latcran is esteemed oecumenical iu the Church 
of Iiomc, and exercised very great influence both on this account and becauso 
it u as the council which first defined the doctrine of transubstaptiation. Its 
decree on persecution, however, had been anticipated by the Council of Avi- 
gnon, in 1209, which enjoined ail bishops to call upon the civil power to eater 
niiuate heretics. (Rohrbaeher, Ilht. tie VEgllse Catht, ique, tom. avii p. 220.) 
The bull of Innocent III. threatened any prince who refused to extirpate here- 
tics from his realm, with excommunication, and with the forfeiture of his 
dominions. See tlio text in Eymcricus, Directorium Intjuisitomm (Romm, 
1518), p. 00. 
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It is in itself evident, and it is abundantly proved by 
history, that the virulence theologians will display towards 
those who differ from them, will depend chiefly on the degree 
in which the dogmatic side of their system is developed. 
‘ See how those Christians love one another,’ was the just 
and striking exclamation of the heathen in the first century. 
‘There are no wild beasts so ferocious as Christians who 
differ concerning their faith,’ was the equally striking and 
probably equally just exclamation of the heathen in the 
fourth century. And the reason of this difference is mani- 
fest. In the first century there was, properly speaking, 
scarcely any theology, no system of elaborate dogmas 
authoritatively imposed upon the conscience. Neither the 
character of the union of two natures in Christ, nor the doc- 
trine of the atonement, nor the extent of the authority of the 
Church, had been determined with precision, and the whole 
stress of religious sentiment was directed towards the wor- 
ship of a moral ideal, and the cultivation of moral qualities. 
But in the fourth century men were mainly occupied with 
innumerable subtle and minute questions of theology, to 
which they attributed a transcendent importance, and which 
in a great measure diverted their minds from moral con- 
siderations. However strongly the Ilomoousians and IIo- 
mooisians were opposed to each other on other points, they 
were at least perfectly agreed that the adherents of the 
wrong vowel could not possibly get to heaven, and that the 
highest conceivable virtues were futile when associated with 
error. In the tweffth century, when persecution recom- 
menced, the dogmatic or ecclesiastical element had been still 
further aggrandised by the immense development of ecclesi- 
astical ceremonies, and the violence with which it was 
defended was proportionally unscrupulous. The relnctance 
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to shod blood 11-111011 had so honourably distinguished the 
Fathers completely passed airay ; or, if ire find any trace oi 
it, it is only in the quibble by which the Church referred the 
execution of her mandates to the civil magistrate, who, as 
we have seen, was not permitted to delay that execution for 
more than six days, under pain of excommunication. Almost 
all Europe, for many centuries, was inundated with blood, 
which was shed at the direct instigation or with the full 
approval of the ecclesiastical authorities, and under the 
pressure of a public opinion that was directed hy the 
Catholic clergy, and was the exact measure of their in- 
fluence. 

Tiiat the Church of Rome has shed more innocent hlood 
than any other institution that has ever existed among man- 
hind, will he questioned by no Protestant who has a compe- 
tent knowledge of history. The memorials, indeed, of many 
of her persecutions are now so scanty, that it is impossible 
tu fiu-ni a complete conception of the multitude of her vic- 
tims, and it is quite certain that no powers of imagination 
can adequately realise their sufferings. Llorcnte, who had 
free access to the archives of the Spanish Inquisition, assures 
us that hy that tribunal alone more than 31,000 persons were 
burnt, and more than 290,000 condemned to punishments less 
severe than death. 1 The number of those who were put to 

1 Llorcnte, Hist. de V Iugvhifinn, tom. iv. pp. $71, STS. This does not 
include those who perished In- the branches of tlie Spanish Inquisition in 
Mexico, Lima, Girthaiona, the Indies, Sicily, Sardiniu, Oran, and Malta. 
Llorcnte having been himself at one time secretary in the Inquisition, and 
haviug during the occupation liv ttio French had access to all the secret papers 
of the tribunal, will always ho the highest authority. One would fain hope, 
however (and it is very probable), that these figures arc overstated, and Pres- 
cott lias detected two or three instances of exaggeration in the calculations on 
which they are based. {Ferdinand and Isabella, voi. iii. pp. 492, 493.) At 
the tame time Llorcnte has adduced some fearful evidence of particular in 
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lea tli for tlieir religion in tlie Netherlands alone, in the reign 
of Charles V., has been estimated by a very high authority 
at 50,000/ and at least half as many perished under his son.* 
And when to these memorable instances we add the innumer- 
able less conspicuous executions that took place, from the 
victims of Charlemagne to the free-thinkers of the seventeenth 
century ; when we recollect that after the mission of Dominic 
the area of the persecution comprised nearly the whole of 
Christendom, and that its triumph was in many districts so 
complete as to destroy every memorial of the contest ; the 
most callous nature must recoil with horror from the 
spectacle. For these atrocities were not perpetrated in the 
brief paroxysms of a reign of terror, or by the hands of ob- 
scure sectaries, hut were inflicted by a triumphant Church, 
with every circumstance of solemnity and deliberation. Nor 
did the victims perish by a brief and painless death, hut by 
one which was carefully selected as among the most poignant 
that man can sutler. They were usually burnt alive. They 
were burnt alive not unfrequcntly by a slow fire . 1 They 

stances of persecution, which serve to show that his grand total is scarcely as 
improbable as might he supposed. Tims Mariana says that 2,000 persons were 
burnt in Andalusia in 1482, tbo year of the establishment of the Inquisition. 
An old historian, named Bemaldea, says that 700 were burnt at Seville between 
1 182 and 1489 ; and an inscription placed over the door of the Inquisition of 
Seville in 132 4, declares that nearly 1,000 persons had been burnt since the 
expul-ion of the Jews in 1492. (Llorentc, tom. i. pp. 213-213.) 

1 Sarpi, //'*/. of Council of Trent. Grotius says 100,000. 

* * Upon the 1 0th of February, 1368, a sentence of the Holy Ofhce con- 
demned all the inhabitants of the Netherlands to death as heretics. From this 
universal doom only a foW*pcr.sons especially named were excepted. A proc- 
lamation of tlie king, dated ton days later, confirmed this decree of the In- 
quisition, and ordered it to bo carried into instant execution. . . . Three 

millions of people, men, women, and children, were sentenced to the scaffold 
iu three lines.’ (Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. ii. p. 135.) 

3 One of the advantages of this being that the victim lud more time for 
."cpeutunce. The following edify mg anecdote is from Eymericus : 1 In Catha- 
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were burnt alive after their constancy had been tried by the 
most excruciating agonies that minds fertile in torture could 
devise , 1 This was the physical torment inflicted on those 


Ionia, in civitate Barchinon, fuerant tros liceretiei, ut impenitentes sed non to- 
l.ipsi, trailiti bradiio siceulari ; et cum unug eonim qui erat saeerJos fuisset 
i_ r iii expositus, ct ex uno latei'o jam aliquaUtcr adustus, clamavit quod cducere- 
tnr quia vole'iat abjurare, et pamitebat. Et sic factum cst : veram si bene vc.i 
male, liescio.’ ( Directorium Inquisitorum , p. 335.) Castciiio noticog in Ilia 
time the bitter complaints of some zealous theologians ‘si quern vidcaut stran- 
puiuri, ac non vivum Ienla dammit torreri.’ (Clutcu, Dc Ihcrcticis persequendis 
[1010] : Preface of Martin Bcllius.) Sec for a very horrible instance (pro- 
duced, however, by aggravated ci.-cumstanees), Sessa, Dc Judicis (Turin, Hi 7), 
p. 90. I mov mention here that Kyincricus was au Inquisitor in Aragon about 
130S. His Dinctvrimn was printed at Barcelona as early as 1503 ; it passed 
through a great many editions, and with the Commentaries of Pcgna was long 
the standing guide of the Inquisition. The admiring biographer of Evmericus 
sums up ids claims upon posterity in one happy sentence : 1 Hire magna cst et 
postrema viri Ians, cum neri odio Inereticos omnes linbuissc.' Independently 
of its value ns throwing light upon the Inquisition in its earlier stages, this 
book is remarkable ns giving a singularly clear view of tlio heresies of the 
time. I have not met anywhere else with so satisfactory a review of the opin- 
ions of Averroos. In addition to the brief sketch prefixed to the Directorial !) , 
there is a full history of the life of Eymciieus (which was rather remarkable) 
ill Tonron, Hist. iLs Homines llbislres del'Ordrc dc St. Dominique. 

1 The tortures of the Inquisition I have noticed in the last chapter; hut I 
may add that this mode of examination was expressly enjoined by Pope In- 
nocent IV. in a bull beginning: ‘ Tencatur prteicrea potestas scu rector omnes 
inereticos quos captas habuerit cogerc cilra lnembii dimiuutioncm et mortis 
pcriculum tanquara verc latvones et homicidas animarum, et fares Sacramcn- 
torum Dei et fidei Christian;?, errorcs suos express? fateri et accusare alios 
Inereticos.’ Clement IV. issued a bull nearly in the same terms (Eymciieus, 
Appendix, p. 9). It was decided by the Inquisitors that even a heretic who 
confessed his guilt might be tortured to discover Ids accomplices (Oarona, De 
Jiiqidsitione [Lugduni, 1G19J, pp. G9-73). The rule was that the tortures were 
not to be repealed, but it was decided that they might be continued through threo 
days : 1 Si quicstion&tus dccenter nolucrit fateri viVitatem . . . potent ad 
lerroreni, vcl ctiam ad veritatem, secundu dies vel tertia nssignari ad continuau- 
rluin tormenta, non ad iterandum, quia iterari non debent, nisi novis super- 
venientihus indiciis contra cum, quia tunc possunt ; sed continuari non prohi- 
bentur.’ (Eymericus, p. 314.) Paramo, a Sicilian Inquisitor, assures us that 
the Iuqu’sition was like the good Samaritan, pouring mto its wounded country 
the wine of a wholesome severity mingled with the oil of raeiey. lie was also 
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who dared to exercise their reason in the pursuit of truth ; 
but what language can describe, and what imagination can 
conceive, the mental suffering that accompanied it? For in 
those days the family was divided against itself. The ray 
of conviction often fell upon a single member, leaving all 
others untouched. The victims who died for heresy were 
not, like those who died for witchcraft, solitary and doting 
women, but were usually men in the midst of active life, and 
often in the first flush of youthful enthusiasm, and those who 
loved them best were firmly convinced that their agonies 
upon earth were but the prelude of eternal agonies hereafter. 1 
This was especially the case with weak women, who feel 
most acutely the sufferings of others, and around whose 
minds the clergy had most successfully wound their toils. 
It is horrible, it is appalling to reflect what the mother, the 
wife, the sister, the daughter of the heretic must have suf- 
fered from this teaching. She saw the body of him who was 
dearer to her than life, dislocated and writhing and quiver- 
ing with pain ; she watched the slow fire creeping from limb 
to limb till it had swathed him in a sheet of agony ; and when 
at last the scream of anguish had died away, and the tor- 
tured body was at rest, she was told that all this was ac- 
ceptable to the God she served, and was hut a faint image 
of the sufferings He would inflict through eternity upon the 
dead. Nothing was wanting to give emphasis to the doc- 
trine. It rang fronl every pulpit. It was painted over 

of opinion that it rcsomhlci>the Jewish tabernacle, in which the rod of Aaron 
and the manna (of metev) lay side by side. {De Origin. Iuq. p. 133.) 

1 The following is part of the sentence pronounced upon the relapsed hero 
fie: ‘Tu in reprobum sensum datus, maligno spiritu ductus paiiter et seductua, 
prtecligisti torquori tliris ct perpetnis crueiatibus in infernum, ct hie temporal! 
bus ignibus corporalitur consumer!, quam adhmrendo eonsilio saniori nb eiTOri 
bus dumnabilibus ac pestiferis rcsilire.’ (Eymericus, p. 337.) 
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i \ i \ altar. The Spanish lieietie was led to the flames in a 
ill ■■ eoteied with repiesentations of de\ lls and of flightful 

i 1 tin es, to lemind the spcctatoi s to the a ei y last of the doom 
tint in xited him. 

All this is i cij lion. Lie, hut it is only a small pait of the 
ini'Ci y Inch the peisccuting spiiit of Home has pioduecd. 
F oi , judging bj the onlinaiy mea'iue of human coui tge, foi 
exuynniiuho dued to a\ ow Ins piinciples at the stake, 
theic mii't hue been multitudes \t ho belietcd that by such 
in axo-siil alone they could saa e tlieii souls, but a\ ho iuio 
nci dtlick's vc u ed citlici bj the piospcct of theii on n suf- 
fenngs oi of the destitution of then ehiklien , 1 u 1 0 passed 

* Itwisthc mumble lulc to confi cate die entne piopciti of theimpen 
[lent Iiml tit, i tule ninth Pu uno justihcs on the _ round that the cnnit of the 
her he i so ,ic t tint somethin" of his impuiin tills upon ill lchtcfl to linn 
ill tint the thin hti (whom lie b'asphcmonsli teims the Fust Inquisitor) 
■111 m ul both Vd mi ind his descendants of the 0 lrdcn of Ldui flic elul 

i t the h i t c w ei e til i left ib olutell destitute, m 1 i ith a sti_r m ii[ o l 
tl n tint in th r ult nth ml sixteenth cell tunes w is «uflieicnt to shut them 
c it li im ill simpitln fum ill cliuiti, and fiom all hope The tlioujit tint 
ll who weie mi t leu to him would piouibh be ibmdoncd eithei to stu 
u l oi to the 1 le of th pic t tutc, wis doubtle s one oi most lento pm_s 
fie mirtii, in 1 the hone of picicntmg sueh i citi'tiophe one of the mo t 
[ we till inducements to leomt In this rule w e h u e ilso in explanation of 
th tmls of deal men fui liciesi which the Cithohc deny so frequently 

ii i lel Piote tints sometimes remr 1 the e =iuplv as di plijs of impotent 
n dice Nothin , how ei er, cm ho moio fabc lhe\ hid the iciy intelligible 
olqeet of lobbing the tluldiou of the dcid ‘Ju te enini pioceditui contra 
d finctos hmcticO' Pu no ut mcmoiu cjus dumntui ‘seeiindo, ut bom 
dims pel hscum alo licit ibus defuneti ecu a quibusbbet aim posstssoiil us 
aufi mtui ’ (Par uno, !)>, Ouj el Ptojiessu Sttuli Iiir/uuitiOHis [Milnl, 
I jOb | p 5b8 ) The e mil e itiou of the goods of die lieietie w is luthou ed hi i 
1 nil ot Innocent III (on the giound tbit cinldiut" ut m the Dmne ju l,niei t 
ettcu punisuel fm the olienccs of then fathcis), and igun bi Vlexiudu IV 
( L, luei ilu , pp j3, a J, 01 ) Ihe following passage fiom an old eeelcsiastieal 
lawier gnea a mid pietuie of the ferouti disphycd towards the cluldien of 
hciclics ‘ Ip«i filu hxretieoium adco sunt efieeti a jure meipaces et inhabileE 
ad succedendum patn, quod ilh ctnm in uno nummo suceedcro non possunt. 
unmo semper debent il miseiia ct egestate sotdesccie bicut bin roorum ciunima 
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their lives in one long series of hypocritical observances and 
studied falsehoods, and at last, with minds degraded bj 
habitual deception, sank hopeless and terror-stricken into the 
grave . 1 And besides all those things, we have to remember 
that the spirit which was manifested in acts of detailed per- 
secution had often swept over a far wider sphere, and pro- 
duced sufferings not perhaps so excruciating, but far more ex- 
tensive. Ifc have to recollect those frightful massacres, per- 
haps the most fearful the world has ever seen : the massacre 
of the Albigonses which a pope had instigated, or the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew for which a pope returned solemn thanks 
to Heaven. TVe have to recollect those religions wars which 
reproduced themselves century after century with scarcely 
diminished fury, which turned Syria into an Aceldama, which 
inundated with blood the fairest lands of Europe, which 
blasted the prosperity and paralysed the intellect of many r 
noble nation, and which planted animosities in Europe that 
two hundred years have been unable altogether to destroy. 
Nor should we forget the hardening effects that must have 
been produced on the minds of the spectators who at every 
royal marriage in Spain were regaled by the public execu- 
tion of heretics, or who were summoned to the great square 
of Toulouse to contemplate the struggles of four hundred 


lseste mejestati- humanae, adco quod niliil aliud eis sit rolinqucndum, nisi sola 
vita qiuo o\ miscrieordia laigitur, et talcs osso debent in boo inundo lit eis vita 
sit supplicium ct mors solatium.' (Farinacius, De Delictis et Paulis, p. 205 ; 
Venice, 1019.) However, it was provided that children who betrayed their 
parents preserved their inheritance. On the laws resulting from these notions, 
see Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. pp. 202, 263. 

J Before operating in any distiiet, the Inquisitors always made a proclama- 
tion offering pardon under certain conditions to those who confessed and re- 
tracted their heresies within thirty or forty days. Mariana says that when this 
proclamation was made, on the first establishment of the Inquisition in And a. 
usia, 11,000 recantations followed. (Z>c Rebus Hiipa,ncis i lib. vsiv. c. 17.) 
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witches in tlie flames. When we acid together all these 
venous forms of suffering, and estimate all their aggrava- 
tion'. ; when we think that the victims of these persecutions 
were usually men who were not only entirely guiltless, hut 
who proved themselves by their very deaths to he endowed 
with most transcendent and heroic virtues; and when wo still 
further consider that all this was hut part of one vast con- 
spiracy to check the development of the human mind, and to 
destroy that spirit of iinpartial and unrestricted enquiry 
which all modern researches prove to be the very first con- 
dition of progress as of truth; when we consider all these 
things, it can surely be no exaggeration to say that the 
Church of Rome has inflicted a greater amount of unmerited 
suffering than any other religion that has ever existed among 
mankind. To complete the picture, it is only necessary to 
add that tln.se things Avcre done in the name of the Teacher 
who said: ‘Jly this shall all men knoAV that ye are my disci- 
ple<, that ye love one another.’ 

Rut Avliile the preeminent atrocity of the persecutions of 
the Church of Rome is fully admitted, nothing can be more 
gro-dy disingenuous or untrue than to represent persecution 
as her peculiar taint. She persecuted to the full extent of 
the power of her clergy, and that poaver was very great. 
The persecution of Avliich every Protestant Church Avas guilty, 
Avas measured by the same rule, but clerical influence in 
Protestant countries Avas comparatively Aveak. The Protes- 
tant persecutions were never so sanguinary as those of the 
Catholics, but the principle was affirmed quite as strongly, 
Avas acted on quite as constantly, and Avas defended quite as 
pertinaciously by the clergy. In Germany, at the time of 
the protestation of Spires, Avhen the name of Protestant was 
assumed, the Lutheran princes absolutely prohibited the cele- 
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bralion of mass within tlicir dominions. In England a simi- 
lar measure was passed as eaily as Edward YL 1 On the 
accession of Elizabeth, and before the Catholics had gi\ cn 
any signs of discontent, a law was made prohibiting any re- 
ligious service oilier than the Prayer Boole, the penalty for 
the third offence being impiisonment for life ; while another 
law imposed a fine on any one v\ ho abstained from the Angli- 
can service. The Pre Lytoiians through a long succession 
of reigns u ere impi honed, bianded, mutilated, scourged, and 
exposed in the pillory. Many Catholics under false pretences 
were toi lined and hung. Anabaptists and Arians were 
burnt aliv e. a In Ireland, the religion of the immense majoii- 

1 Ilallam, Const. Jhst. 

5 Ibid. And then in 1302 it ms ducted, tint all nlio had cvci giaduatcd 
at the uni vei aides or leeched holy ordcis, ail lanyeis, all magistrates, must 
take the oath of supiemacy alien tendued to them, under pain of foifdtuiu 
or impiisonment during the ioy.il pletsutc; aud if aftei tlneo months they 
tefused to take (lie oath alien at. tin tendued to them, tlicj note guilty of hi_,!i 
treason and condemned to death. Non the discontent of the Catholics might 
be a ten good icasou lor making them take the oath of allegiance, which is 
-imply a lest of loyalty. It niujit c\cn he a uason lor making the oath of 
supiemacy obhgitoiy on tho-c ulio for tlie futuie aspiied to offices of impoi- 
tanco — in othei nouls, lor excluding the Catholics fiom such offices; hut to 
pass a lcliospictne Ian ninth made almost ciciy educated Homan Catholic, 
if ho lefuscd to take an oath ninth nas absolutely and confusedly iiiccontil- 
able with the doctiincs of his Chuich, liable to be punished with death, nas as 
sweeping a mca-uio of peisceution as any that l>i-tory lecoids. And this nas 
dnno many y cats Liloic tl o bull nhich deposed Lli7abctli. The miseonceptions 
which ignorance, and n oi=e than ignoiance, accumulated aiound this subject 
hate been so completely dispelled byllallam and Micaulay that I n ill onl 
add one icinaik. Tim puneipal apoloey which nas published for the policy ol 
Elizabeth ton aids the Catholic-, n is if i -hop Bil-on’s C/ukliaii Suljtttton, in 
5f3. In that work the coefciie Ians tieuo openly justified on the giouud of 
Hu absolute smfulne-s of tolujtiuu (pp. 10-20). Nor was it mcicly the public 
piotession of cnor ninth nas lightly pi ohibited. This distinction the Bishop 
indignantly iepudiatc=. ‘No coiner is so scent,’ he says, addiessmg the Catho- 
lics, ‘no piison so close, hut your impiety tl.ci e sufleied doth offend God, 
mfeet othcis, und confaimyour onn lionaidncss. If your religion be good, 
n hy should it lack churches ? If it be naught, n liy should it have chambers I 
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ty i.f the people was banned and proscribed; and when m 
JG-Jfi the Government manifested some slight wish to grant 
it partial relief, nearly all the Irish Protestant bishops, under 
(he presidency of Usher, assembled to protest in a solemn 
vcs< dution against the indulgence. ‘ The religion of Papists,’ 
they said, ‘is superstitious, their faith and doctrine erroneous 
and heretical; their Church in respect of both apostatical. 
To give them therefore a toleration, or to consent that they 
may freely exercise their religion, and profess their faith and 
doctrine, is a grievous sin.’ 1 In Scotland, during almost the 
whole period that the Stuarts were on the throne of England, 
a persecution rivalling in atrocity almost any on record was 
directed by the English Government, at the instigation of 
the Scotch bishops, and with the approbation of the English 
Church, against all who repudiated episcopacy. If a conven 
tide was hold in a house, the preacher was liable to be put 
to death. If it was held in the open air, both minister and 
people incurred the same fate. The Presbyterians were 
hunted like criminals over the mountains. Their cars were 
torn from the root®. They were branded with hot irons. 
Their fingers were wrenched asunder by the thumbkins. 
The bones of their legs were shattered in the boots. 
Women were scourged publicly through the streets. Multi- 
tudes were transported to Barbadoes. An infuriated soldiery 
was let loose upon them, and encouraged to exercise all their 
ingenuity in torturing them.’ Nor w'as it only the British 

A Christian prince may not pardon or wink at your falsehood ’ (p. 20). See 
al-o on tho duty of intolerance, pp. 1G-29, Milner, in liis Letters to a Preben- 
dary , has collected much evidence on the subject. There is much truth as 
well as hitter eloquence in tho taunt of an old persecuted Puritan, when he 
denounced Anglicanism as ‘ the Church that is planted in the blood of her 
mother.’ 

1 Ellington, Life of Usher, vol. i. p. IS. 

■ For the circumstances of the persecution in Scotland, sec Wodrow’s His 
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Government, or tlie zealous advocates of episcopacy, who 
manifested this spirit. When the Reformation triumphed in 
Scotland, one of its first fruits was a law prohibiting any 
piiest from celebrating, or any worshipper from hearing mass, 
under pain of the confiscation of his goods for the first of- 
fence, of exile for the second, and of death for the third. 1 
That the Queen of Scotland should be permitted to hear 
mass in her own private chapel, was publicly denounced as 
an intolerable evil. ‘ One mass,’ exclaimed Knox, ‘ is more 
fearful to me than if 10,000 armed enemies were landed in 
any part of the realm.’ 3 In France, when the government 
of certain towns was conceded to the Protestants, they im- 
mediately employed their power to suppress absolutely the 
Catholic worship, to prohibit any Protestant from attend 
mg a marriage or a funeral that was celebrated by a priest, 
to put down all mixed marriages, and to persecute to the 
full extent of their power those who had abandoned their 
creed.' In Sweden, all who dissented from any article of 
the Confession of Augsburg were at once banished.' 1 In 
Protestant Switzerland numerous Anabaptists perished by 
drowning; the freethinker Gentilis by the axe; Servetus, 
and a convert to Judaism, by the flames. In America, the 
colonists who were driven from their own land by persecu- 
tion, not only proscribed the Catholics, but also persecuted 
the Quakers — the most inoffensive of all sects — with 
atrocious severity.* If Holland was somewhat more toler- 

tory ; and for a summary Si the laws against Nonconformists in ruigmnd, 
Seal's History of the Puritans, vol. ii. l>p. 6915, 690. 

1 Buckle, Hist., vol. ii. p. 231 ; McKenzie, Laws of Scotland. 

* McCrio, Life of Knox (cd. 1840), p, 246. 

* Much evidence of this is collected in Buckle, vol. i. pp. 509-52S. 

4 Macaulay, Essays, vol. ii. p. 140 ; Laing, Sweden. 

See the history, in Bancroft. 
vol. ir. — 30 
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ant. it was early remarked, that while the liberty allowed 
there was unusually great, the power accorded to the clergy 
was unusually small. 1 As late as 1690 a synod was held at 
Am-lcrdam, consisting partly of Dutch and partly of French 
and English ministers who were driven to Holland by perso- 
nation, and in that synod the doctrine that the magistrate 
has no right to crush heresy and idolatry by the civil power, 
was unanimously pronounced to bo ‘false, scandalous, and 
pernicious.’ 1 When Descartes went to Holland, the reformed 
clergy directed against him all the force of their animosity, 
and the accusation by which they endeavoured to stir up the 
civil power against the author of the most sublime of all 
modern proofs of the existence of the Deity, was atheism.* 
The right of the civil magistrate to punish heresy was main- 
tained by the Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and Saxon Confes- 
sions/ Luther, in reply to Philip of ITcssc, distinctly assert- 
ed it ; * Calvin, 13eza, and Juricu, all wrote books on the 
awfulness of persecution. Knox, appealing to the Old Tes 
■ ament, declared that those who were guilty of idolary might 
ju-tly be put to death." Cranmer and Ridley, as well as four 

1 Temple, On the United Provinces. 

’ Bayle, art. Augustine , note n. Sec, too, on the general intolerance of the 
Dutch clergy, flallum, Hist, of Lit., vol. iii. p. 289. 

3 Iliog. Unit'., art. Descartes ; Voltaire, Zetlrcs Dhilosophiqves , xiv. 
Considering the writings of Descartes, this is perhaps the most preposterous 
accusation ever brought against a philosopher, if we except one of which Lin- 
nmus was the victim. Some good people in Sweden desired, it is said, to havo 
his system of botany suppressed, because it was based upon the discovery of 
the sexes of the plants, and was therefore calculated to inflame the minds of 
youth. (Gioja, Filosofia delta Statist ica, tom. ii. p. 389.) 

* Palmer, On the Church, vol. i. p. 380. 

3 And also in reply to the Wittenberg theologians. At an earlier pciiod, 
when his translation of the h'ew Testament was proscribed, he had advocutcd 
tneration. For a full view of his sentiments, see Henry’s life of Calvin, vol 
ii. pp. 232-242. 

• ileCrle’d Life of Knox, p. 2-10. It is in h'. . ' pj citation that this great 
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other bishops, formed the commission in the reign of Edward 
YT. for trying Anabaptists; and, if we may believe Fox, it 
was only by the long and earnest solicitation of Cranmer that 
Edward consented to sign the warrant that consigned Joan 
Bocher to the flames . 1 The only two exceptions to this 
spirit among the leaders of the Reformation, seem to have 
been ZuingUus and Socinus. The fii&t was always averse to 
persecution,’ The second w as so distinctively the apostle of 
toleration, that this u as long regarded as one of the peculiar 
doctrines of his sect.’ With these exceptions, all the leading 

apo-tlc of mmili.r most fully expounded liis views: ‘None provoking the 
people to idol itue oglit to be exempted fiom the punishment of death. . . . 
The whole tubes did inxciicdede execute that 'hup judgement against the 
tube of Benjamin for n le'se offense than for idolatrie. And the same osht to 
be done wheresoexer Chiist Jesus and his Evangill is so reccaved in any 
realme pi ox nice 01 utic that the mogistiatcs and people liaxe solemnly avowed 
and promised to defend the same, as nn ler King Edward of late days was done 
in England. In such places, I siv, it is not only lawful to punUh to the death 
such as laboui to subicit the tiue religion, but the magistiatcs and people are 
bound to do so oulos they wd pioxokc the wiatli of God against themselves. 
. . . And thcicfoio, my Lordes, to ictmn to you, seing that God hath 

armed jour handcs with the swoidc of justice, seing that Ills law most strcatly 
cotumaudeth idolaters and fals prophetes to be punished with death, and that 
you bo placed aboxe your subjects to rcigne as fathers oxer their children, and 
fuithcr seing that not only I, but with mo manic thousand famous, godlio, and 
teamed poisons, accuse your Bjshoppes and the whole labblc of the Papistical 
cleigie of idolatlie, of muithcr, and of bl'l'pliemic agsin't God committed: it 
nppcitaincth to your Ilonoms to he xigihnt and carefull in so xveiglitie a mat- 
ter. The question is not of eaitlily substance, but of the gloiie of God, and 
of the salution of j outsell es.’ (Knox’s Boris, Laing’s edition, vol. iv. pp. 
600-515 ) In a debate insthc Ilouse of Loids, July 15, 1861, Loid Iloughton 
stated, on the authoiity of Hr. Fioude, that that gentleman in the course of 
hie researches bad discoveiod addresses fiom both houses of Convocation to 
Queen Elizabeth, lequcstiSg her to put Mary Queen of Scots to death as 
quickly as possible, w Lich she mierht justly do, Mary 1 being an idolatei.’ 

1 Neal's Ihatory of the Puritans (ed. 1154), vol. i. pp. 40, 41. 

* This is noticed by Ilallara and other writers. 

’ Thus, for cximple, Jvuica, the great antagonist of Bossuet, the most 
eminent Fiench minister in Holland (ho was pastor of Rotterdam), and cer- 
tainly one of the most distinguished Piotcstants of his day, calls universal 
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Reformers seem to have advocated persecution, and in nearly 
every country where their boasted Reformation triumphed, 
the result is to be mainly attributed to coercion.’ When 
Calvin burnt Servctus Sir his opinions on the Trinity, this, 
which, in the words of a great modern historian, ‘ had per- 
haps as many circumstances of aggravation as any execution 
for heresy that ever took place,’ * was almost unanimously ap- 
plauded by all sections of Protestants.’ Melanchthon, Bul- 
linger, and Parol wrote to express theif warm approbation 
of the crime. 13eza defended it in an elaborate treatise. 

toleration, 1 ce dogmc Socinien, le plus dangereux de tons ceux de la seetc 
Socinienne, puisqu’il va ;Y ruiner Io Christianismo et it 6tablir I’indiflorcnco dcs 
religions.’ ( Droits dca deux Sruvcrains en Maliire de Religion, la Conscience 
et I'Er/nrience [ltotteid.ini, 1GS7], p. 14.) This work is anonymous, but there 
is, I believe, no doubt about its authorship. It was written in reply to tho 
Contrains-lcs d' entree of Bade, with the rather unnecessary object of showing 
that tho French Protestants repudiated tho tolerant maxims of that great 
writer. 

1 I commend the following pa-sago to the special attention of my readers: 
‘ Peut-on nier quo lo paeani-eue est tombo dans le moudo par l’autorite dc» 
cmpertuis Rotn.uiis ? Ou peut assurer sans temerilo quo le paganisme scroit 
encore ilibont, et quo les trjis quarts de l’Europe seroient encore puyens si 
Con-'tantiu ct ses succos'ours n’avoicnt cmploie lour autorite pour 1’aliolii'. 
Mais, je vous prie, de quclles voies Lieu s’est-il servi duns ces derniers siceles 
pour retablir la veritable religion daus l'Oeeidcnt ? Les rois de Suede, ceux de 
Banun.m-k, ceux d’Angleterre, les magistrates souverains do Suisse, dcs Pais- 
Ba-, dcs villus libres d’AUemagne, les princes electeurs, ct autres princes 
si.nver.iins de l’empire, n'ont-ils pas cmploie leur autorite pour abbatre le 
PapUme ? . . . En vurite il faut etre bien temeroiro pour condamner dcs 
voies dont la Providence s'est containment servi pour etablir la veritable re- 
ligion ; excepte le premier etablissomcnt du Chriationisme, et sa conservation, 
dans 1 tquulie Bieu a voulu qu'il y cut nu miracle sensible j e’est l ourqnoi il 
n’a pas voulu quo l’autorite s’en mulat; excepte, dis-je, cet endroit de l’liifl- 
toiro de l’Kglise, on voit containment pnrtout que^Dicu fait entrer l’autoritf 
pour etablir la veritable religion et pour ruiner les fausses.’ (Dioil des deux 
Souverains, pp. 280-282.) 

* Ilallam, Hist, of literature, vol. i. p. 654, 

' See the collection of approbations quoted by Beza, J>e Iluereticis; McKern 
tie, Laje of Calvin, pp. 79-89 ; and the remarks in Coleridge, Notes on Eng- 
isk Divines, vol. i. p. 49. 
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Only one man of eminence ventured openly to oppose it, and 
that man, who may be regarded as tire first avowed champion 
of complete religious liberty, was also one of the most eminent 
of the precursors of rationalism. He wrote under the name 
of Martin Bellius, but his real name was Chatillon, or, as it 
wn3 generally latinised, Castellio. 1 

Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar of remarkable ac- 
quirements, and a critic of still more remarkable boldness. 
He had been at one time a friend of Calvin, and had filled a 
professorship at Geneva, but the daring spirit which he 
earned into every sphere soon scandalised the leaders of the 
Reformation. Having devoted himself early to Biblical 
criticism, ho had translated the Bible into Latin, and in the 
course of his labours he came to the conclusion that the Song 
of Solomon was simply a Jewish love song, and that the 
allegory that was supposed to underlie it was purely imagi- 
nary.’ A still graver offence in the eyes of the Geneva tlico- 

1 His name was originally Chatillon or Chuteilion, which, after the fashion 
of the age, he latinised into Castellio ; but at the beginning of bis career, 
some one having called him by ndstake C'astalio, he was so charmed by the 
name, which, by reminding him of the Castalian fount, seemed a good augury 
for his literary career, that lie adopted it. Pec, for a full account of his life, 
Beyle, art. Castalio, and Henry, Life of Calvin; and, for a short notice, Hal- 
lain, Hist, of Literature , vol. i. p. Ho 7. Besides the works I have noticed in 
the text, Castalio translated the dialogues of the famous Sociuian Oohino, and 
an anonymous German work of the mystical school of Tauler, edited the Stbyl- 
due verses (Ids preface is given to the recent edition by Alexander [Paris, 
1846]), wrote a defence df Ills translation of the Bible (which translation 
seems to have been an inditTercut performance), and published some minor 
essays or dialogues. 

* From winch he somewhat rashly concluded that it ought not to be re- 
turned in the Bible. ‘For my part,' said Xiebuht, when a youDg German pas- 
tor expressed Ids scruples about reading what he believed to be simply a love 
song, ‘I should deem tire Bible itself imperfect if it did not include an expres- 
sion of the deepest and strongest passion of humanity.’ The history of the in- 
terpretations of the Song of Solomon would bo long and curious — from the 
Jewish Cabalists, who, regarding heaven as the union of man with the Deity bj 
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logians was his emphatic repudiation of the Calvinistic doc* 
trine of predestination. He assailed it not so much by any 
train of arguments, or by an appeal to authority, as on the 
broad grounds of its repugnance to our sense of right, and he 
developed its moral atrocity in a manner that elicited from 
Bcza a torrent of almost frantic invective. Driven from 
Geneva, he at last obtained a professorship at Basle, where 
he denounced the murder of Servetus, and preached for the 
first time in Christendom the duty of absolute toleration, 
based upon the rationalistic doctrine of the innocence of error. 
The object of doctrine®, he said, is to make men better, and 
those which do not contribute to this end are absolutely un- 
important. The history of dogmas should be looked upon as 
a series of developments, contributing to the moral perfection 
of mankind. First of all, polytheism was supreme. Christ 
came and effected the ascendency of monotheism, in which 
Jews, Turks, and Christians all agree. Christianity again 
introduced a specific type of character, of which universal 
charity and beneficence were the leading features. Questions 
concerning the Trinity, or predestination, or the sacraments, 
are involved in great and perhaps impenetrable obscurity, 
and have no moral influence, and ought in consequence not 
to be insisted upon. ‘ To discuss the difference between the 
Law and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of sins or imputed 
righteousness, is as if a man were to discuss whether a prince 
was to come on horseback, or in a chariot, or dressed in 

white or in red .’ 1 To persecute for such questions is absurd, 

• 

love, and death as the ‘kiss of God, : esteemed the Song of Solomon the highest 
expression of this transcendental anion, to the somewhat fantastic criticisms of 
U. Renan. 

1 On which Beza comments : ' Dae impietate quid tandem magis impium 
aut diabolicum ipsoe unquara inferiorum portee cxhalarunt.’ (De Hareticia a 
Civili Magistrate puniendis : I.ibdlus adversut Martini Bdlli farraginem ft 
Xouorm m Acadcmicorum scilam [15311, T- 58-1 
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and not only absurd but atrocious. For if the end of Chris- 
tianity be the diffusion of a spirit of beneficence, persecution 
must be its extreme antithesis ; and if persecution be an essen- 
tial element of a religion, that religion must be a curse to 
mankind . 1 

Such new and startling sentiments as these, coming from 
a •writer of considerable eminence, attracted much attention, 
and aroused great indignation. Both Calvin and Beza 
replied in a strain of the fiercest invective. Calvin especially, 
from the time when Castellio left Geneva, pursued him with 
untiring hatred, laboured hard to procure his expulsion from 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to an edition of the. New 
Testament’ as ‘ one who had been chosen by Satan to deceive 
the thoughtless and indifferent,’ and attempted to blast his 
character by the grossest calumnies. In the friendship of 

1 * Quis non putet Christum aliquem esse Molochum nut cjus generis aliquem 
Dcum si sibi vivos homines iramolari, comburique velit ? Quis velit serviro 
Christo el conditionc, ut si in aliquh re inter tot controversies ab iis dissident, 
qui habent in alios potostatem, Tivus combnratur ipsius Christi jussu cmdelius 
quam in tauro Phalaridis, cliamsi in mediis flammis Christum magn& voce 
concolebret, ct so in cum plcno ore credere vouii'erctur ? ’ (Preface of Martin 
Bellius in Joachim Cluten's Dc Harctkis pcr&cqncndis, cd. 1610.) This work 
consists of a collection of passages from dilforcnt authors (two of them by Cas- 
tellio) iu favour of toleration. 

* See Bayle and Henry. Castellio, when publishing Iris edition of the Bible, 
made the preface the vehicle of a warm appeal for toleration (which is given in 
Cluten). Calvin, among other things, accused him of stealing wood for bis fire 
— an accusation which was solemnly refuted. Bayle has collected much evi- 
dence to show that Castclljp was a man of spotless character, singularly loved 
by those about him, intensely amiable, keenly sensible of the attacks of which 
he was the object. Castellio has himself made a collection of the epithets Cal- 
vin in one short work heaped upon him : 1 Yocas me subindo ill Gallico libello : 
blasphcmum, ealumniaiorem, malignum, canem latrantcm, plenum ignorantiaj 
et bestialitatis, sacrarum fiterarum Lmpurum corruptorcm, Dei prorsus dcriso- 
*em, omnis rcligionis contemptorem, iinpudentem, impurum canem, impium, 
obscocnum, torti perversiquo ingenii, vagum, balatroncm, nebulonem vero ap- 
pellas octics ; et htec omnia longc copiosius quam a mu recenscntur facis in li- 
bello duorum foliorum et quidem perparvorum.’ 
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Socinns, Castollio found some, compensation for the general 
hatred of which lie was the object, and ho appears to have 
inclined greatly to the doctrines of his friend. Separated 
alike from the Protestants and the Catholics, his prospects in 
life were blighted, he sank into a condition of absolute desti- 
tution, and is said to have been almost reduced to literal 
starvation, when death relieved him of his sufferings. A few 
kindly sentences of Montaigne, 1 who pronounced his closing 
scene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have in some 
degree rescued this first apostle of toleration from oblivion. 

Some years after the murder of Scrvetus, Beza, in relating 
its circumstances, declared that Castollio and Socinus were 
the only men who had opposed it ; 1 and although this state- 
ment is not strictly true, 3 it but very little exaggerates the 

* JSssais, liv. i. c. 84. 

* Beza, Vita Culvini. 

* It is sufficiently refnteil by Beza himself in Iris answer to Castellio, when 
lie speaks of those who objected to the burning of Scrvetus (lie calls them 
‘ emissaries of .Satan ’) as amounting to a sect. He also specifies two or three 
writers, of whom the principal seems to have been Clebergius. I have never 
been aide to meet with the work of this author, but Beza represents liim as 
objecting absolutely to all founs of persecution, and basing this objection on 
the absolute innocence of honest error ; which doctrine again he rested on the 
impossibility of ascertaining certainly religious truths, as demonstrated by the 
continuance of controversy. The following passages cpioted by Beza arc ex- 
tremely remarkable for the age : ‘ Be controversies nondum certo constat ; si 
enim constarct disputari dcfuL-set.’ ‘ Xonnc Dcus cos amabit cpii id quod veram 
esse putaut defenderint boni fide ? Etiam si forte erraverint, uonne eis veniam 
dabit? ’ (Biza, pp. 65, 93.) Uallam lias also exhiyned three or four books oi 
pamphlets that were wiitten at the same time in favour of toleration. Acontius 
(Acanaeio) seems to have been one of the most distinguished of these authors. 
Hallam says (Hist, of Literature) his book is, ‘perhaps, the first wherein the 
limitation of fundamental articles of Christianity to a small number is laid down 
at consi Icrabic length. He instances among doctrines which he does not 
reckou fundamental, those of the Beal Presence and of the Trinity.’ Acontius 
was born at Trent. He adopted sceptical or indifferent opinions, verging on 
Sociniunism ; he took refuge in England, and received a pension from Elizabeth. 
There isa lull notice of him in an anonymous French history of Sncinianism-of 
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unanimity that was displayed. TP hen wc recollect the great 
notoriety of this execution, and also its aggravated character, 
eo general an approbation seems to show clearly not only 
that the spirit of early Protestantism was as undoubtedly 
intolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, which is an unques- 
tionable fact, but also that it flinched as little from the 
extreme consequences to which intolerance leads. It seems 
to show that the comparative mildness of Protestant persecu- 
tions results much more from the circumstances under which 
they took place, than from any sense of the atrocity of burn- 
ing the heretic. And, indeed, while the Romish persecutions 
were undoubtedly unrivalled in magnitude, it must he 
admitted that there are some aspects under which they con- 
trast not unfavourably with the Protestant ones. Catholi- 
cism was an ancient Church. She had gained a great part of 
her influence by vast services to mankind. She rested avow- 
edly upon the principle of authority. She was defending 
herself against aggression and innovation. That a Church so 
circumstanced should endeavour to stifle in blood every 
aspiration towards a purer system, was indeed a fearful 
crime, but it was a ciimc which was not altogether unnatural. 
She. might point to the priceless blessings she had bestowed 
upon humanity, to the slavery she had destroyed, to the 
civilisation she had founded, to the many generations she 
had led with honour to the grave. She might show how 
completely her doctrines were interwoven with the whole 
social system, how fearful would be the convulsion if they 
• 

i cry groat research (V?22), ascribed to Gnichard or to Lamy (pp. 201-264) 
Hie hand of Socinus was suspected in some of these works. That of Belliue 
was by some ascribed to him. So, too, was a work now attributed to an author 
named Minos Celso, concerning whom scarcely anything is known, except that, 
like Socinu i, lie was born at Sienna. (See Siog. Vhiv., nrtB. Servctui and 
Calto.) 
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were destroyed, and how absolutely incompatible they were 
with the acknowledgment of private judgment. These con- 
siderations would not make her blameless, but they would 
at least palliate her guilt. But what shall wo say of a 
Church that was but a thing of yesterday, a Church that had 
as yet no services to show, no claims upon the gratitude of 
mankind, a Church that was by profession the creature of pri- 
vate judgment, and was in reality generated by the intrigues 
of a corrupt court, which, nevertheless, suppressed by force a 
worship that multitudes deemed necessary to their salvation, 
and by all her organs, and with all her energies, persecuted 
those who clung to the religion of their fathers ? What shall 
we say of a religion which comprised at most but a fourth 
part of the Christian world, and which the first explosion 
of private judgment bad shivered into countless sects, which 
was, nevertheless, so pervaded by the spirit of dogmatism 
that each of these sects asserted its distinctive doctrines with 
the same confidence, and persecuted with the same unhes- 
itating virulence, as a Church that was venerable with the 
homage of more than twelve centuries ? What shall we say 
of men who, in the name of religious liberty, deluged their 
land with blood, trampled on the very first principles of 
patriotism, calling in strangers to their assistance, and openly 
rejoicing in the disasters of their country, and -who, when 
they at last attained their object, immediately established a 
religious tyranny as absolute as that ■■which they had sub- 
verted ? These were the attitudes which for more than a 
century Protestantism uniformly presented ; and so strong 
and so general was its intolerance that for some time it may, 
I believe, be truly said that there were more instances of 
partial toleration being advocated by Roman Catholics than 
by orthodox Protestants. Although nothing can be more 
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cgregiously absurd than to represent the Inquisition as some- 
thing unconnected with the Church, although it was created 
by a pope, and introduced into the chief countries of Europe 
by the sovereigns who were most devoted to the Church, 
and composed of ecclesiastics, and directed to the punish- 
ment of ecclesiastical offences, and developed in each country 
according to the intensity of Catholic feeling, and long 
regarded as the chief bulwark of Catholicity — although all 
the atrocities it perpetrated do undoubtedly fall upon the 
blood-stained Church that created it — it is nevertheless true 
that one or two popes endeavoured to moderate its severities, 
and reproved the excesses of Torquemada in language that h 
not without something of evangelical mildness. Erasmus, 
too, at all times endeavoured to assuage the persecution, and 
Erasmus lived and died in communion with the Church. 
Sir Thomas More, though he was himself a persecutor, at 
least admitted the abstract excellence of toleration, and 
extolled it in his Utopia. Hopital, and Lord Baltimore, the 
Catholic founder of Maryland, were the two first legislators 
who uniformly upheld religious liberty when in power ; and 
Maryland continued the solitary refuge for the oppressed of 
every Christian sect, till the Protestant party, who were in 
the ascendant in its legislature, basely enacted the whole 
penal code against the coreligionists of the founder of the 
colony. But among the Protestants it may, I believe, be 
safely affirmed, that there was no example of the consistent 
advocacy or practice of toleration in the sixteenth century 
that was not virulently and generally denounced by all sections 
of the olcrgv, 1 and scarcely any till the middle of the seven- 

* If this language should appear startling to any reader, I commend to his 
attention the following passage from an historian who was accustomed to 
weigh well his expressions : ‘ At the end of the sixteenth century the simple 
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teenth centiuy. Indeed, et en at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bossuet tvas able to maintain that the right of the 
civil magistiate to punish leligious enor was one of the 
pomts on v hich both tbuiches agreed ; and he added that he 
only knew two bodies of Christians at ho denied it. They 
were the Sociuians and the Anabaptists. 1 

It is often said that Piotestantism in its eailier days 
persecuted, because it had inherited something of the princi- 
ples of Rome; but that poisecution was entirely uncongenial 
with its character, and w as fheiefore in couise of time aban- 
doned. In a certain sense, this is undoubtedly ti ue. Piot- 

pioposition, tint men for lioldn g or declaimg heterodox opinions in religion 
should not be burned able or othuwise put to death, was it tlf little else tlnn 
a sort of hctciodoay , and thoiuli many pi irately must hate been peisuadcd 
of its truth, the Piote-tant cliu ches were as far fioiji acLncn Ied D mg it as that 
of Rome, ho one had act pietended to assert the ccnonl right of ichgioiis 
worship, which, in fict, was nrclj or nerer conceded to the Romanists in a 
Protestant countra, though th Hu.ucnots shed oceans of blood to stcuic the 
«nme piiwlc^t foi than die-’ (Hillam, lint of Zilct atm e, id 1 p 639) 
flu, «amo ju liuous litstomn el ouhue Eajs ‘Pa ccution is the dcadlj ou_'- 
mal sn of die Rcfonncd chuicli , tint which cools cion honest mans zeal 
foi their cause in piopoition as his ic i ling beconu -> 11101 c eaten n c ’ (Const 
Bn l a ol l eh 2 ) 

1 1 L i di-eiplmc do nos Rcfoimos permot aus-i le recouis au bras sctulier 
en eenains c is, ot on tioui e painn les articles dc la di upline do I’l 0 lise do 
nencao quo les mmi-tics doiacut delcrer au im,i tiat lc» incoin 0 ibles qui 
mc[ u-ent les peines spmtucllcs et en paiticuhcr ccua qtu ensugnent dc nou- 
veaux do^mes sans distinction Lt encore aujouid’lmi celui dc tons les auteur* 
Cahmistes qui rcpiocho le plus aigicmci.t a l’l o U -0 Romanic li ciuautc dc ra 
doctrine, en denciue d’ ic^ord d ms 1c fond, piu-qu ll pcimet Icacicicodc H 
pui race du gluae danslcs maticrei de la religion ct de la conscience (Juun. 
iSy.it it ch 22, 21, Ac ) , chose au'si qui no peut ctic icaoqueo en doute on 
6nemr ct commc cstropier la pui— ante pubhqvfc , de soite qu’il n’y a point 
d lu ion plu- duigeioa-o que do donner la souffrance pour un caractcie de la 
.1 ue I Q li e, et je ne connois paimi Its Clnctiens que les Socitucns ct Ics Ana 
baptistes qui s opposent Ik cctte doctrine ’ ( Variations Frohslantes, hr. x. c 
66) The Anabiptists, honcicr, were not always so tolerant, and one of the 
eailicst ralljing cues of the insurgents of Munster was 1 Que tous non re- 
oar tiscz fis=ont ins 1 moit commc payen9 et mesclians ’ (Sltidan, liv. x.) 
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ssuntism received the doctrine of persecution from Home, 
just as it received the Athanasian Creed or any other por- 
tion of its dogmatic teaching. The doctrine of private judg- 
ment is inconsistent with persecution, just as it is inconsistent 
with the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and with the univer- 
sal practice of all sections of early Protestants in their deal- 
ings with error. If man is hound to form his opinions by his 
private judgment, if the exercise of private judgment is both 
a duty and a right, it is absurd to prescribe beforehand the 
conclusion to which he must arrive, to brand honest error as 
criminal, and to denounce the spirit of impartiality and of 
scepticism as offensive to the Deity. This is what almost all 
the Protestant leaders did in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and what a very large proportion of them still do, 
and it was out of this conception of the guilt of error that 
persecution arose. Nothing can be more erroneous than to 
represent it as merely a weapon which was employed in a 
moment of conflict, or as the outburst of a natural indigna- 
tion, or as the unreasoning observance of an old tradition. 
Persecution among the early Protestants was a distinct and 
definite doctrine, digested into elaborate treatises, indissolu- 
bly connected with a large portion of the received theology, 
developed by the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, 
and enforced against the most inoffensive as against the most 
' formidable sects. It was the doctrine of the palmiest days 
of Protestantism. It was taught by those who are justly 
esteemed the greatest of its leaders. It was manifested most 
clearly in those classes* which were most deeply imbued with 
its dogmatic teaching. The Episcopalians generally justified 
rt by appealing to St. Augustine, and Calvin and the Scotch 
Puritans by appealing to the Old Testament ; but in both 
cases the dominating and controlling cause was the belief in 
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c\clusi\ c salvation and in the guilt of error ; and in all coun- 
tries the first dawning of tolerance represents the rise of that 
rationalistic spirit which regards doctrines simply as the 
vehicles of moral sentiments, and which, while it greatly 
diminishes their value, simplifies their character and lessens 
their number. 

The evidence I have accumulated will he sufficient to show 
how little religious liberty is due to Protestantism considered 
as a dogmatic system. It might appear also to show that 
the influence of the Reformation upon its development was 
but small. Such a conclusion would, however, be altogether 
erroneous; for although that influence Avas entirely indirect, 
it was not the less pou erfnL To the Reformation is chiefly 
due the appearance of that rationalistic spirit which at last 
destroyed persecution. By the events that followed the Ref- 
ormation, the adherents of different religious creeds became 
so mingled, that it Avas the interest of a large proportion of 
the members of ever j Church to advocate toleration. At the 
Ilefoimation, too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
was assailed, and the ministers of the ucav churches, being 
draAAn into more intimate communion AAith society, were 
placed in circumstances far more fitted to develop the kind- 
ly affections than the circumstances of the Catholic priests ; 
Avhile in England, at least, the accomplishments of a scholar 
and the refinement of a gentleman, blending Avith the pure 
and noble qualities of a religious teacher, have produced a 
class type which is scarcely sullied by fanaticism, and is prob- 
ably, on the whole, the highest as if is the most Avinning 
that has ever been attained. Besides this, the Reformation 
produced a number of churches, which possessed such an 
amount of flexibility that they have been able to adapt them- 
selves to the requirements of the age, while Catholicism con- 
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tinues to the present day the bitter enemy of toleration. The 
influence of the first three facts is, I think, sufliciently obvious. 
A short sketch of the history of toleration in France and 
England will clearly establish the fourth. 

In order to understand the history of religious liberty, 
there are two distinct series of facts to be considered. There 
is a succession of intellectual changes which destroyed the 
conceptions on which persecution rests, and a succession of 
political events uhich’are in part the consequence of those 
changes, but which also react powerfully upon their cause. 
The intellectual basis of French toleration is to be found in 
that great sceptical movement which originated towards the 
close of the sixteenth century, and which at last triumphed 
in the Revolution. In no other country had that movement 
been so powerful, not only on account of the great ability 
with which it was conducted, but also from the curious fact 
that its first three leaders represented three entirely different 
casts of mind, and acted in consequence upon three different 
sections of society. The scepticism of Montaigne was that of 
a man of the world; the scepticism of Descartes was that of 
a philosopher ; the scepticism of Baylc was that of a scholar. 
Montaigne, looking with an impartial eye on the immense 
variety of opinions that were maintained with equal confidence 
by men of equal ability, and judging all subjects by a keen, 
worldly, and somewhat superficial common sense, arrived at 
the conclusion that it was hopeless seeking to ascertain what 
is true ; that such a task transcended the limits of human 
powers ; and that it tVas the part of a wise man to remain 
poked with an indifferent mind between opposing sects. As 
a consequence of this, he taught for the first time, or almost 
for the first time, in France, the innocence of error and the 
evil of persecution, Descartes had a far greater confidence in 
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human faculties, but he had also a far greater distrust of the 
ordinary judgments of experience. He taught men that the 
beginning of all -wisdom is absolute, universal scepticism; 
that all the impressions of childhood, all the conclusions of 
the senses, all of wliat are deemed the axioms of life, must be 
discarded, and from the simple fact of consciousness the en- 
tire scheme of knowledge must be evolved. Like many of 
the greatest philosophers, Descartes did not pause to apply 
his principles to practical life, but their influence was not the 
less great. The scepticism which he made the beginning of 
wisdom, and the purely rational process by which that scep- 
ticism was at last dispelled, were alike inconsistent with a 
system which esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced con- 
viction by the brand. 

The intellect ofBayle was very different from those of his 
predecessors, and was indeed in some respects almost unique. 
There have been many greater men, but there never perhaps 
was one who was so admirably fitted by his acquirements 
and his abilities, and even by the very defects of his charac- 
ter, to bo a perfect critic. "With the most profound and varied 
knowledge he combined to an almost unrivalled extent that 
rare faculty of assuming the standing-point of the system he 
was discussing, and of developing its arguments as they 
would have been developed by its most skilful advocate 
But while be possessed to the highest degree that knowledge 
and that philosophical perception which lay bare the hidden 
springs of past beliefs, he appeared to be almost absolutely 
destitute of the creative power, and almost absolutely indif- 
ferent to the results of controversy. He denied nothing. lie 
inculcated nothing, ne scarcely exhibited any serious prefi 
eience. It was bis delight to bring together the arguments 
of many discordant teachers, to dissect and analyse them with 
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the most exquisite skill, and then to develop them till they 
mutually destroyed one another. His genius was never so 
conspicuous as when lighting up the wrecks of opposing sys- 
tems, exhuming the shattered monuments of human genius 
to reveal their nothingness and their \ unity. In that vast re- 
pertory of obscure learning from which Voltaire and every 
succeeding scholar have drawn their choicest weapons, the 
most important and the most insignificant facts, the most 
sublime speculations to which man can soar, and the most 
trivial anecdotes of literary biography, lie massed together in 
all the irony of juxtaposition, developed with the same cold but 
curious interest, and discussed with the same withering sardonic 
smile. Never perhaps was there a book that evinced more 
clearly the vanity of human systems, or the disintegrating 
power of an exhaustive enquiry. To such a writer nothing 
could be more revolting than an exclushe worship of one 
class of opinions, or a forcible suppression of any of the ele- 
ments of knowledge. Intellectual liberty was the single sub- 
ject which kindled his cold nature into something resembling 
enthusiasm. In all he wrote he was its earnest and unwaver- 
ing adiocatc, and he diffused his own passion among the 
scholars and antiquarians of whom he was the chief. lie had 
also the merit of doing more than any previous writer to 
break the spell which St. Augustine had so long cast over 
theology. The bitter article on the life of that saint was well 
adapted as a prelude to an attack upon his opinions. 

I5ut while the immense learning and the extraordinaiy 
ability of the Dictionary of Bayle render it one of the most 
important pioneers of religious liberty, there was another 
work in which the same author applied himself more direct- 
ly to the advocacy of toleration. I mean that treatise on the 
text ‘Compel them to enter in,’ in which, abandoning for 
vol. n. — 31 
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once the negative and destructive criticism in which he de- 
lighted, he undertook to elucidate the bases of a rational be- 
lief. This book may, I believe, without exaggeration, be 
regarded as one of the most valuable contributions to theol- 
ogy during the seventeenth century, and as forming more than 
any other work the foundation of modern rationalism. "Wiiilo 
the famous argument of Tillotson against transubstantiation 
is stated as forcibly as by Tillotson, and the famous argument 
of Chillingworth on the necessity of private judgment as the 
basis even of an infallible Church as forcibly as by Chilling- 
worth, the main principles of Kant’s great work on the rela- 
tions of the Bible to the moral faculty arc fully anticipated, 
and are developed in a style that is as remarkable for its 
clearness, as that of the German philosopher is lor its ob- 
scurity. At the beginning of this work Baylc disclaims any 
intention of entering into a critical examination of the pas- 
sage that he had taken as his motto. Ilis refutation of the 
persecutor’s interpretation rests not on any detailed criticism, 
hut on a broad and general principle. There are certain in- 
tellectual and moral truths which are universal among man- 
kind, and which, being our earliest and most vivid intuitions, 
cannot be questioned without universal scepticism . 1 * 3 Thus, 
for example, the axiom that the whole is greater than a part, 
represents the highest kind of certainty to which we can pos- 
sibly attain, and no message purporting to be a revelation 
can be received in contradiction to it. For the reality of 
such a revelation, and the justice of such an interpretation 
must necessarily be established by a process of reasoning, and 

1 F aj'lo, who was a great coward about bis books, published tbis under the 
title 1 Cuntrains-lcs d'entrer, traduit de VAngloit du Sieur Jean Fox de Bruggi, 

par II. J. F. : 1 Cantorbcrry, chez Thomas Litwcl.’ 

* Sec, for a full development of this, cb. i. 
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no process of reasoning can be so evident as the axiom. In 
the same ivay, the fundamental differences between right 
and wrong are so stamped upon the mind, that they may be 
taken as the ultimate tests of all ethical teaching. No posi- 
tive enactments can supersede them. No interpretation of a 
Divine revelation that violates them can be acknowledged as 
correct . 1 The intuition by which we know what is right and 
what is wrong, is clearer than any chain of historic reason- 
ing ; and, admitting the reality of a revelation, if the action 
of the moral faculty were suspended, we should have no means 
of deciding from what source that revelation had emanated. 
In judging therefore a moral precept, we should dissociate 
it as far as possible from all special circumstances that are 
connected with our passions and our prejudices, and, having 
reduced it to its simplest and most abstract form, should re- 
ject it without hesitation if repugnant to our moral faculty. 
We should do this even if we can discover no second mean- 
ing. But, if tested by this rule, it will appear grossly im- 
moral to compel men to profess a religion they do not be- 
lieve, and therefore such a course cannot be enjoined by the 
Deity. Nor is it less irrational than immoral. For one of 
the first and most obvious consequences of persecution, is to 
prevent that comparison of the opinions of many classes 
which is absolutely essential for the discovery of truth. We 
believe perhaps that our neighbours are immersed in damnar 
ble error, but they believe the same thing of us. We may 
be firmly persuaded of the truth of the opinions we have been 

1 ‘Sana exception il faut soumettre toutes lea loia morales & cette idfia 
natorelle d 1 6 quit 6 qui, aussi bien quo la lumierc metaphysique, illumine tout 
homme venant au moude.’ And therefore ho concludes ‘ que tout dogme par- 
ticulicr, soit qu’on l'avance commo contcnu dans l’Ecriture, soit qu’on le pro- 
pose uutrement, est faux lorsqu’il est refute par lea notions claircs et distinctcs 
ic la lumierc naturelle, prineipalemont il l'egard do la morale.’ (cb. i.) 
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tanght, but we know that eacb new research encroaches upon 
the domain of prejudice, and that the more the horizon of our 
minds extends, the more necessary we find it to revise both 
our principles and our arguments. And indeed, when wc 
consider the feebleness of our faculties, the extent to which 
our conceptions are coloured by the atmosphere in which we 
live, and above all, the infinite nature of the Being to whom 
wc aspire, it is impossible to avoid suspecting that all our 
conceptions on this subject must bo partial and distorted ; that 
our attempts to classify religious opinions into absolute truth 
and falsehood are almost necessarily futile ; that different men 
according to the measure of their faculties obtain some faint 
glimpses of different aspects of the Divine nature; and that 
no one has a right to arrogate to himself the possession of 
such an amount of perfect truth as to render it unnecessary 
for him to correct and enlarge his views by comparing them 
with those even of the most ignorant of mankind.’ 

It is not necessary for my purpose to pursue in detail the 
arguments by which Bnylc developed these principles, or to 
notice the many important consequences he deduced from 
them. "What I have written will ho sufficient to show the 
general character of his defence of toleration. It will show 

1 1 Tout liomme aiant eprouve qu'il cst sujet it l’errcur, ct qu'il voit on croit 
roir on vioiilissant la fw-sote lie plusicurs clioses qu’il avoit era reri tables, 
doit etre toujoura dispose A dcouter ecus qui lui offrent dcs instructions cn 
matifei'O meme do religion. Jo n’en exccpte pas ics Chretiens ; et je Buis per- 
suade quo s’il nous venoit unc flottc de la terro Australe oCl il y cut des gens 
qui fi'-ent connoitrc qu’ils sonliaitaicnt de confcrcr nvee nous sur la nature de 
Oieu et sur le culto que I’homtne lui doit, aiant appris quo nous avons sur ccla 
des errturs damoublcs, nous ne feiions pas mal de les dcouter, non seulcment 
pareequo ce scroit le rnoicn de les desabuscr des erreurs oil nous croirions 
qu’ils scroient, mais aussi pareequo nous potirrions profiter de lours lumifcres, 
et que nous dcrons nous fairc de I'icu unc id6c si Taste et si infinie que dobs 
pourons soup$onner qu’il augmentcra nos connoissanees it l’infini, ct pni de* 
degr^s ot dcs manieres dont la variete sera infinie.’ (Part i. c. 6.) 
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that Bayie, like Montaigne and Descartes, was tolerant be- 
cause be was rationalistic, and was rationalistic because be 
was sceptical. Keenly sensible of the weakness of our fac- 
ulties, and of tbe imperfection of all dogmatic systems, be 
icsolved to subordinate those systems to the teachings of 
natural religion, and he therefore protested against a practice 
which presupposes a degree of certainty that does not exist, 
and which is repugnant to the dictates of conscience. 

The intellectual movement of which these three writers 
were the representatives, and in a great degree the cause, 
was clearly reflected in the policy of the two wisest, if not 
greatest rulers France lias ever possessed. By the Edict of 
Nantes, Henry IV., whose theological zeal was notoriously 
languid, solemnly established the principle of toleration. By 
entering into a war in which his allies were chiefly Protes- 
tants, and his enemies Catholics, Richelieu gave a new direc- 
tion to tho sympathies of the people, instituted lines of de- 
> marcation which were incompatible with the old spirit of 
sect, and prepared the way for the general secularisation of 
politics. The reaction which took place under Louis XIV., 
although it caused intolerable suffering, and, indeed, partly 
iu consequence of that suffering, had eventually the effect ot 
accelerating the movement. The dragonnades, and the re 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes, formed the most conspicuous 
events of a period which was preeminently disastrous to 
France, and the effects of those measures upon French pros- 
perity were so rapid and so fatal that popular indignation 
was roused to the highest point. The ruin of the French 
army, the taxatiou that ground tho people to the dust, tho 
paralysis of industry, the intellectual tyranny, and the almost 
monastic austerity of the court, had all combined to increase 
the discontent, and, as is often the case, the whole weight oi 
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this unpopularity was directed against each separate element 
of tyranny. The recoil was manifested in the wild excesses 
of the Regency, a period which presents, in many respects, a 
very striking resemblance to the reign of Charles II. in Eng- 
land. In both cases the reaction against an enforced austeri- 
y produced the most unbridled immorality ; in both cases 
this was increased by the decay of those theological notions 
on which morality was at that time universally based; in 
both cases the court led the movement ; and in both cases 
that movement eventuated in a revolution which in the order 
of religion produced toleration, and in the order of politics 
produced an organic change. That vice has often proved an 
emancipator of the mind, is one of the most humiliating, but, 
at the same time, one of the most unquestionable facts in his- 
tory. It is the special evil of intolerance that it entwines 
itself around the holiest parts of our nature, and becomes at 
la«t 'o blended with the sense of duty that, as has been finely 
'aid, ‘ Conscience, which restrains every other vice, becomes 
the prompter here.’ 1 Two or three times in the history of 
mankind, its destruction has involved a complete dissolution 
of the moral principles by -which society coheres, and the cra- 
dle of religious liberty has been rocked by the worst passions 
of humanity. 

When the moral chaos that followed the death of Louis 
XIV. was almost universal, when all past beliefs were cor- 
roded and vitiated, and had degenerated into empty names or 
idle superstitions, a great intellectual movement arose, under 
the guidance of Voltaire and Rousseau 1 , which was designed 
lo reconstruct the edifice of morality, and which, after a 
brief but fierce struggle with the civil power, obtained a com- 
plete ascendency on the Continent. The object of these 


1 Grattan. 
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writers was not to erect a new system of positive religion, 
but rather to remove those systems which then existed, and 
to prove the adequacy of natural religion to the moral 
wants of mankind. The first of these tasks was undertaken 
especially by Yoltaire. The second was more congenial to 
the mind of Housseau. Both writers exercised a great influ* 
euco upon the history of toleration ; but that influence, if not 
directly opposed, was at least very different. Yoltaire was 
at all times the unflinching opponent of persecution. No 
matter how powerful was the persecutor, no matter bow in* 
significant was the victim, the same scathing eloquence was 
launched against the crime, and the indignation of Europe 
was soon concentrated upon the oppressor. The fearful 
storm of sarcasm and invective that avenged the murder of 
Calas, the magnificent dream in the Philosophical Dictionary 
reviewing the history of persecution from the slaughtered 
Canaanites to the latest victims who had perished at the 
stake, the indelible stigma branded upon the persecutors of 
every age and of every creed, all attested the intense and 
passionate earnestness with which Yoltaire addressed himself 
to his task. On other subjects a jest or a caprice could often 
turn him aside. When attacking intolerance, he employed, 
iudeed, every weapon, but he employed them all with the 
concentrated energy of a profound conviction. His success 
was equal to his zeal. Tiie spirit of intolerance sank blasted 
beneath his genius. Wherever his influence passed, the arm 
of the Inquisitor was palsied, the chain of the captive riven, 
the prison door flung open. Beneath his withering irony 
persecution appeared not only criminal but loathsome, and 
since his time it has ever shrunk from observation, and masked 
its features under other names. He died, leaving a reputation 
that is indeed far from spotless, but having done more to do- 
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Stroy tlio greatest of human curses than any other of the sons 
of men. 

Rousseau had probably quite as strong a sense of the evil 
of religious persecution as Voltaire, but by a remarkable pro- 
cess of reasoning he justified its 'worst excesses. lie Baw 
very plainly that the intolerance of the past was not due to 
any accidental circumstances or to any interested motives, 
but was the normal product of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation. He maintained that reciprocity was the condition of 
toleration ; that is to say, that a dominant party is only justi- 
fied in according toleration where there is some reasonable 
probability that it will continue when the relative position of 
the parties is changed. From these two principles he in- 
ferred the necessity of the widest intolerance. He told the 
believers in the doctrine of exclusive salvation that it was 
their manifest duty to persecute all who differed from them, 
lie told the philosophers that it was necessary to banish all 
who held the doctrine of exclusive salvation, because that 
principle was incompatible with the tranquillity of society. 1 
This opinion was very natural at a time when the experiment 
of absolute toleration had scarcely ever been tried, and in 
the writings of one who was essentially a theorist. We now 
know that religious liberty has an admirable influence in 
reducing opinions to their proper level ; that it invariably acts 
upon and modifies doctrines which seem subversive to society ; 

1 1 Cc-uv qul di.-linguent l’intolennce civile et I’intolerance tlieologiqnc, se 
trompeut i raon avis. Ces deux intolerances sont inseparables. II est impos- 
sible de vivre en paix avoe dcs gens qu’on croit danraes ; les aimer scroit bair 
Dieu qui les punit : il faut absolumcnt qu’on les ramene ou qu’on les tour- 
mente. ... On doit toleier tons les religions qui tolerent les autres, 
autant que leur dogmes n'ont rien de contraire aux devoirs du citoyen ; mais 
quiconquc ose dire hors de l'Eglise point de salut, doit 6tre chass6 de 1’dtat, 4 
moins que l’etat no soit l’Eglise, ot que le prince ne soit le pontile.' (Control 
Social, liv. iv. c. 8.) 
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and that while it 'leaves the professions of men unchanged, it 
profoundly alters their realisations. This Rousseau did not 
perceive, and his blindness was shared by many of his con- 
temporaries. In the French Revolution especially wo find 
the two tendencies — an intense love of religious liberty and 
n strong bias towards intolerance — continually manifested. 
In that noble enactment which removed at a single stroke all 
civil disabilities from Protestants and Jews, we have a 
splendid instance of the first. In the exile, the spoliation, 
and, too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, we have a 
melancholy example of the second. Still it must be admitted 
in palliation of these excesses that they took place in a 
paroxysm of the wildest popular excitement, when the minds 
of men were exasperated to the highest degree by an 
atrocious and long-continued tyranny, when the very exist- 
ence of the State was menaced by foreign invaders, and when 
the bulk of the priesthood were openly conspiring against 
the liberties of their country. It should also be remembered 
that the priests had to the very last declared themselves the 
implacable enemies of religious liberty. At all events, the 
spirit of tolerance soon regained the ascendency, and when 
the elements of revolution had been at last consolidated into 
a regular government, France found herself possessed of a 
degree of religious liberty which had never been paralleled 
in any other Roman Catholic country, and which has been 
barely equalled in the most advanced Protestant ones. As 
this liberty grew out of the social and intellectual condition 
which was attained at "the Revolution, it was not dependent 
upon any political combination, and the long series of politi- 
cal changes which have taken place during the last half-cen- 
tury have only fortified and developed it. 

The inference to be drawn from this sketch is, that the 
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growth of religious liberty in France was at all times directly 
opposed to the Church, and that its triumph was a measure 
of her depression. Once, however, in the present century, au 
attempt was made, under the leadership of Lamennais, to 
Issocialc Catholicity with the movement of -modern civilisa- 
tion, and it was supported by all the advantages o; great 
genius and great piety, combined with circumstances that 
were in some respects singularly propitious. The issue of 
that attempt is profoundly instructive. It is shown in the 
abandonment of Catholicity by the greatest of its modern 
champions. It is shown still more strikingly in the solemn 
and authoritative condemnation of religious liberty by a 
pope, who justly attributed it to the increasing spirit of 
rationalism. ‘AYo arrive now,’ wrote Gregory XVI., ‘at 
another most fruitful cause of evils, with which we lament, 
that the Church is at present afflicted ; namely, indiffercnlism, 
or that pernicious opinion which is disseminated everywhere 
by the artifice of wicked men, according to which eternal sal- 
vation may bo obtained by the profession of any faith, if only 
practice be directed by the rule of right and uprightness. 
. . . From this noxious fountain of indiffercnlism flows 
that absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather that form of 
madness, which declares that liberty of conscience should ho 
asserted and maintained for every one. For which most 
pestilential error, that full and immoderate liberty of opin 
ions paves the way which, to the injury of sacred and civil 
government, is now spread far and wide, and which some 
w ith the utmost impudence have extolled as beneficial to re- 
ligion. But “what,” said Augustine, “is more deadly to 
the soul than the liberty of error?” . . . From this 

cause, too, arises that never sufficiently to be execrated and 
to be detested liberty of publication of all books which the 
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populace relish, which some are most ardently extending and 
promoting. . . . And yet, alas ! there are those who are 

so carried away by impudence that they audaciously assert 
that the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counterbalanced by an occasional book which, amid the 
transport of iniquity, defends religion and truth. . . . What 
sane man would permit poison to be publicly scattered about, 
sold, and even drunk, because there is a remedy by which its 
effects may possibly be counteracted ? ’ 1 

If wo compare the history of English toleration with the 
history I hat e just sketched, we shall find some striking 
points of resemblance ; but also some differences which illus- 
trate very happily the nature of the superiority of Protestant- 
ism over Catholicism. Among Protestants, as among Catho- 
lics, the advance of the spirit of rationalism was, as I have 
said, the necessary antecedent of the victory of toleration. 
As long as men believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions were excluded from salvation, they continued to per- 
secute. When the number of what were deemed fundamental 
doctrines was very great, the persecution was very severe. 
When tlie progress of latitudinarianism diminished the num- 
ber, the circle of toleration was proportionately enlarged; 
when the government fell into the hands of classes who did 
not believe or did not realise the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion, the persecution entirely ceased. Other influences, such 
as the conflict of interests, the progress of political liberty, 
the softening of manners, orthc benevolent feelings of individ- 
ual divines, did no dtfubt affect the movement; but their 
agency was so subsidiary that, speaking generally, it may be 
safely asserted, that as the doctrine of exclush c salvation was 

1 Bull delivered at St. Maiia Htiggiore on tlie Feast of the Assumption. 
1832. The whole bull is given by Lamennais, Affaires dc Rome, pp. 818-857. 
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the source of that fearful mass of suffering which Ave have 
reviewed, so the spirit of rationalism Avhich destroyed that 
doctrine was the measure of religious liberty. It is also true 
that in Protestant countries as tvell as in Catholic ones the 
great majority of the clergy were the bitter enemies of the 
movement, that they defended entrenchment after entrench- 
ment Avilh a desperate tenacity, and that some of the noblest 
triumphs of toleration are the memorials of their depression. 
But at this point the history of the religions divides, and tivo 
very important distinctions attest the superiority of Protes- 
tantism. Its fle.vibility is so great, that it has been able cor 
dially to coalesce with a tendency Avhich it long resisted, 
A\heroas the Church of Rome is even now exhausting its 
strength by vain efforts to arrest a spirit with which it is un- 
able to assimilate. Besides this, as I have already noticed, 
toleration, liOAvever incompatible Avilh some of the tenets 
Avhich Protestants have asserted, is essentially a normal result 
of Protestantism, for it is the direct, logical, and inevitable 
consequence of the due exercise of private judgment. When 
men have appreciated the couulless differences Avhich the ex- 
ercise of that judgment must necessarily produce, AA'hen they 
have estimated the intrinsic fallibility of their reason, and the 
degree in which it is distorted by the will, Avhen, aboA'e all, 
they have acquired that love of truth Avhich a constant ap- 
peal to private judgment at last produces, they will never 
dream that guilt can be associated Avilh an honest conclusion, 
or that one class of arguments should be stifled by authority. 
In the seventeenth century, AA'hen -the controversies Avith 
Catholicism had brought the central principle of Protestant- 
ism into clear relief, and when the highest genius of Europe 
still flowed in the channels of divinity, this love of truth Avas 
manifested in the greatest works of English theology to a de- 
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grce which no other department of literature has ever equal- 
led. Ilooker, unfolding with liis majestic eloquence the im- 
mutable principles of eternal law; Berkeley, the greatest 
modern master of the Socratic dialogue, asserting the claims 
of free thought against those who vainly boasted that they 
monopolised it, and pursuing with the same keen and pierc- 
ing logic the sophisms that lurked in the commonplaces of 
fashion and in the obscurest recesses of metaphysics; Chil- 
lingworth, draw ing with a bold and unfaltering hand the line 
between certainties and probabilities, eliminating from theol- 
ogy the old conception of faith considered as an unreasoning 
acquiescence, and teaching that belief should always bo strict- 
ly ‘ proportionable to the credibility of its motives ; ’ — these 
and such as these, even when they were themselves opposed 
to religious liberty, were its real founders. Their noble con- 
fidence in the power of truth, their ceaseless struggle 
against the empire of prejudice, their comprehensive views of 
the laws and limits of the reason, their fervent passionate 
love of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of their 
sentiments, all produced in England a tone of thought that 
was essentially opposed to persecution, and made their writ- 
ings the perennial source ky which c\ en now the most heroic 
natures arc invigorated. A ration was not far from a just 
estimate of religious controversies when it had learnt to hold 
with Milton that ‘ opinion in good men is hut knowledge in 
the making ; ’ and that ‘ if a man believes things only because 
his pastor says so, or the assembly so determines, without 
knowing other reason, though his belief he true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy.’ 1 It was not far from re- 
ligious liberty when it could receive the noble language of 
Ckiliingwortk : ‘ If men do their best endeavours to free them 


* Areopagitica. 
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selves from all errors, and yet fail of it through human frailty, 
so well I am persuaded of the goodness of God, that if in me 
alone should meet a confluence of all such errors of all the 
Protestants in the world that were thus qualified, I should 
not be so much afraid of them all, as I should he to ask par- 
don for them.’ 1 

There does not appear to have been any general move- 
ment in England in favour of religious liberty till the time of 
the Great Rebellion. The tyranny of Laud had then disgust- 
ed most men with the system he pursued ; the rapid vicissi- 
tudes of politics had made all parties endure the bitterness of 
persecution, and the destruction of the old government had 
raised some of the ablest Englishmen to power. It would 
have been strange, indeed, if this great question had been un- 
touched lit a period when Cromwell was guiding the admin- 
istration, and Milton the intellect, of England, and when the 
enthusiasm of liberty had thrilled through every quarter of 
the land. The Catholic-, indeed, were ruthlessly proscribed, 
and Drogheda and "Wexford tell but too plainly the light in 
which they were regarded. The Church of England, or, as 
it was then termed, ‘ prelacy,’ was also legally suppressed, 
though Cromwell very frequently connived at its worship; 
but with these exceptions the toleration was very large. 
There was a division on the subject between the Independents 
and the Presbyterians. The former, with Cromwell himself, 
desired the widest liberty of conscience to be extended to all 
Christians, short of the toleration of ‘ Popery and Prelacy ; ’ 
and in 1053 they succeeded in inducing the Parliament to pass 
a bill to that effect. Supported by the Independents, Crom- 
well went still further, and gave the Jews once more a legal 
footing in England, permitted them to celebrate their wor> 


1 Religion of Proteetanis, p. 44 (ed. 1142). 
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ship, and protected their persons from injury. The Presby- 
terians, on the other hand, constantly laboured to thwart the 
measures of the Protector. They desired that those only 
should be tolerated who accepted the ‘fundamentals’ of 
Christianity, and they drew np a list of these ‘fundamentals,’ 
which formed as elaborate and exclusive a test as the articles 
of the Church they had defeated . 1 Baxter, however, although 
he pronounced universal toleration to be ‘ soul-murder,’ * and 
struggled vigorously against the policy of the Independents, 
was, on the whole, somewhat more liberal than his coreligion- 
ists; and it should be recorded to his special honour that he 
applauded the relief that was granted to the Jews, when 
most of the Presbyterians, under the leadership of Prynne, 
were denouncing it. 

The three principal writers who at this time represented 

1 A full description of them is given in Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
In 10-18 tbc Prosbjterians tried to induce tlic Parliament to pass a law by 
wliicb tiny one who persistently taught anything contrary to tbc main proposi- 
tions comprised in the doctrines of the Trinity and the Incarnation should be 
punished with death, and all who taught Popish. Anuinian, Autinoraian, 
Baptist, or Quaker doctrines, should be imprisoned for life, unless they could 
find sureties that they would teach them no more. (Neal, vol. ii. pp. 338- 
310.) The Scotch were unwearied in tlieir efforts to suppress liberty of con- 
science, and in 10-13 their Parliament addressed the English Parliament: ‘The 
Parliament of this kingdom is persuaded that the piety and wisdom of the 
honourable houses will never admit toleration of any sects or schisms contrary 
to our solemn league and covenant ; ’ and at the same time published a solemn 
1 declaration against toleration of sectaries and liberty of conscience.’ {Ibid. 
pp. 211-222.) Among the notions started by the Anabaptists was that of a 
sleep of the soul between death and judgment, against which Calvin wrote a 
book with the barbarous bile of Psychopannychia. Tills very harmless notion 

one of those which, when obstinately persisted in, the Presbyterians of 
1 018 wished to punish with an indefinite period of imprisonment. (Neal, vol. 
li. p. 839.) 

3 1 Popery, Mahometanism, infidelity, and heathenism arc the way to dam- 
nation ; but liberty to preach up and to practise them is the menus to make 
men Papist3, Mahometans, Infidels, and Ueathens ; therefore this liberty is the 
way to men’s damnation,’ (7 Toly Commonwealth, 2d Preface.) 
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the movement of toleration, were Harrington, Milton, and 
Taylor — the first of whom dealt mainly with its political, and 
the other two with its theological aspect. Of the three, it 
must he acknowledged that the politician took by far the most 
comprehensive view. He perceived very clearly that political 
liberty cannot subsist where there is not absolute religions 
liberty, and that religious liberty does not consist simply of 
toleration, but implies a total abolition of religious disqualifi- 
cations. In these respects he alone among his contempo- 
raries anticipated the doctrines of the nineteenth century. 
‘ Where civil liberty is entire,’ lie wrote, * it includes liberty 
of conscience. Where liberty of conscience is entire, it in- 
cludes civil liberty.’ 1 ‘Liberty of conscience entire, or in the 
whole, is where a man, according to the dictates of his own 
conscience, may have the free exercise of his religion, without 
impediment to his preferment or employment in the State.’ 1 

But if Harrington took the widest view of the rights of 
conscience, Milton was certainly the advocate who was most 
likely to have advanced the cause, both on account of his high 
position in the Commonwealth, and because liis opinions on 
the subject were, for the most part, embodied in a tract, 
which probably represents the very highest point that English 
eloquence has attained. The Paradise Lost is, indeed, scarce- 
ly a more glorious monument of the genius of Milton than the 
Areopagitica. If, even at the present day, when the cause 

1 Political Aphorisms, 23, 21. 

3 A System of Polities , ch. vi. Passages very similar occur in the Oceana, 
and, indeed, all through the writings of Harrington. The following is, I think, 
a very remarkable instance of political prescience: ‘If it be said that in 
France there is liberty of conscience in part, it is also plain that while the 
hierarchy is standing this liberty is falling, and that if ever it comes to pull 
down the hierarchy, it pulls down that monarchy also. Wherefore the mon- 
archy and hierarchy will be beforehand with it, if they see their tine interest' 
( Syitcm of Polities, eh. vi.) 
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for which it was written has long since triumphed, it is im- 
possible to read it without emotion, we can hardly doubt that 
when it first appeared it exercised a mighty influence over 
the awakening movement of liberty. Milton advocated toler- 
ance on several distinct grounds. In defence of truth he 
deemed persecution wholly unnecessary, ‘For truth is strong 
next to the Almighty. She needs no policies or stratagems or 
licensings to make her victorious. These arc the shifts and 
the defences that error uses against her power .’ 1 But if per- 
secution is unnecessary in the defence of truth, it has a fearful 
efficacy in preventing men from discovering it ; and when it 
is so employed, as infallibility does not exist among mankind, 
no man can assuredly decide. For truth is scattered far and 
wide in small portions among mankind, mingled in every sys- 
tem with the dross of error, grasped perfectly by no one, and 
only in some degree discovered by the careful comparison 
and collation of opposing systems.’ To crush some of these 
systems, to stifle the voice of argument, to ban and pro- 
scribe the press, or to compel it only to utter the sentiments 
of a single sect, is to destroy' the only means we possess of 
arriving at truth ; and as the difficulty of avoiding error is 
under the most favourable circumstances very great, it may 
be presumed that the doctrines which it is necessary to hold 


1 Areopagilua. 

3 'Truth, indeed, came once into the world with her Hit me Master, and 
was a perfect shnpo most glorious to look on ; but when He ascended, and Ilia 
Apostles alter Him were laid asleep, then straight arose a wicked race of de- 
ceivers, who, as the story goes of the Egyptian Tvphon with his conspirators, 
how they dealt with the gootf Osyris, took the virgin Truth, hewed her lovely 
form into a thousand piece?, and scattered them to the four w inds. From that 
time ever since the sad friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the 
careful search that Isis made for the mangled body of Osyris, went up and 
down gathering up limb and limb, still as they could find them. We kuve not 
yet found them all, Lords and Commons, nor ever shall do till her Master’s 
second coming.’ (Areopaffilica.') 

vol. ii. — 32 
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are but few, and wliere the error is not fundamental it should 
not he suppressed by law. All the differences that divide 
Protestants are upon matters not bearing on salvation, and 
therefore all classes — Socinians, Arians, and Anabaptists, as 
well as others — should be tolerated.’ The Catholics, however, 
Milton rigidly excludes from the smallest measure of tolcr* 
ance, and the reason he gives is very remarkable. The in- 
triguing policy of its priesthood might at that time, at least, 
furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, though evidently be- 
lieving it to be so, expressly refuses to base his decision upon 
it. Ilis exclusion of Catholics rests upon a distinct religions 
principle. The worship of the Catholics is idolatrous, and 
the Old Testament forbids the toleration of idolatry. 1 

The last name I have mentioned is Taylor, whose Liberty 
of Prophesying is, if we except The licit g ion of Protestants, 
unquestionably the most important contribution of the Angli- 
can Church towards toleration.’ It is scarcely possible to 
icad it without arriving at an invincible conviction that it 


1 See tils tract, Of true Religion, Heresy, Schism, Toleration, published in 
1673. He docs not, however, seem to have understood the Socinian heresy 
exactly as it i» now understood. 

1 1 As for tolerating the excrci-o of their (the Catholics’) religion, supposing 
their State activities not to be dangerous, I answer that toleration is either 
public or private, and the exercise of their religion as far as it is idolatrous can 
be tolerated neither way: not publicly, without grievous and unsufferable 
scandal given to all conscientious beholders ; not privately, without great 
offence to God, declared again-t all kind of idolatry though secret. Ezecb. 
viii. 7, S, and verso 12, &c. ; and it appeara by the whole chapter, that God 
was no le--. offended w ith those secret idolatries than with those in public, and 
no less provoked than to bring on and hasten'his judgments on the whole 
(and for them also.’ (Ibid.) It is of course open to supposition, and not very 
unprobable, that this passage, being written after the Restoration, when Cathol- 
icism had become a serious menace to the liberty of England, emanated rather 
from the politician than from the theologian. 

* Chillingworth published Tltc Religion of Protestants in 1637, one year 
before he took orders — which last step he had many scruples about 
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expressed the genuine sentiments of its author. Its argu- 
ment is based upon latitudinarian principles, which appear 
more or less in all his writings, and its singularly indulgent 
tone towards the Catholics, its earnest advocacy of their 
claims to toleration , 1 which would hardly have been expected 
from so uncompromising a Protestant as the author of The 
Dissuasive from Popery , was ceitainly not intended to pro- 
pitiate the Puritans. Besides this, the whole book is ani- 
mated w ith a warmth and tenderness of charity, a catholicity 
of temper biassing the judgment in favour of mercy, which 
could scarcely have been counterfeited. This was indeed at 
all times the most amiable characteristic of Taylor. His very 
style — like the murmur of a deep sea, bathed in the sun — so 
richly coloured by an imagination that was never disunited 
from the affections, and at the same time so su cetly cadenced, 
so full of gentle and varied melodies, reflects his character; 
and not the less so because of a certain want of nervousness 
and consistency, a certain x aguencss and almost feebleness 
which it occasionally displays. The arguments on which he 
based his cause are very simple. He believed that the great 
majority of theological propositions cannot be clearly deduced 
from Scripture, and that it is therefore not necessary to hold 
them. The Apostles’ Creed he regarded as containing the 
doctrines w hick can certainly be established, and, therefore, 
as comprising all that are fundamental. All errors on ques- 
tions beyond these do not affect salvation, and ought, in conse- 
quence, to be tolerated. As far, therefore, as he was a scep- 
tic, Taylor was a rationalist, ancl as far as he was a rational- 
ist he was an advocate of toleration. Unfortunately for his 

1 Sec. 22. He desires that they should be absolutely tolerated, unless, 
Indeed, they openly preach such doctrines as the non-observance of faith with 
heretics, or that a pope can absolve subjects from the oath of allegiance, or 
that an heretical prince may be slain by his people. 
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reputation, he wrote The liberty of Prophesying in exile, 
and, to a certain extent, abandoned its principles when his 
Church regained her ascendency.* 

All through the period of the Restoration the movement 
of toleration contiimed. The vast amouut of scepticism ex- 
isting in the country caused the governing class to look with 
comparative indifference upon doctrinal differences; and the 
general adoption of the principles of Bacon and of Descartes, 
by the ablest writers, accelerated the movement, which began 
to appear in the most unexpected quarters.’ The expression 
of that movement in the Anglican Church is to bo found in 
the latitudinarian school, which followed closely in the steps 
of Chillingworth. Like the Independents and Presbyterians 
of the Commonwealth, like the greater number of the oppo- 
nents of the execution of Servetus, the members of this school 
usually based their advocacy of tolerance on the ground of 
the di-tinction between fundamentals and non-fundamentals, 
and the degree in which they restricted or expanded the first 
depended mainly on their scepticism. Glanvil, who was, 
perhaps, the most uncompromising of these writers, having 
in his treatise On the Yanity of Dogmatising preached al- 

1 On which Coleridge remarks, I think, a little too severely : 1 If Jeremy 
Tay lor had not in effect retracted after the Restoration, if he had not, as soon 
us the Church had gained power, most basely disclaimed and disavowed the 
principle of toleration, and apologised far the publication by declaring it to 
have been a ruse tie guerre, curry ing pardon for his past liberalism by charg- 
ing, and most probably slandciing, himself with the guilt of falsehood, treach- 
ery, and hypocrisy, his character as a man would have been almost stainless’ 
(Eo/cs on English Divines, vol. i. p. 209.) 1 

’ E. g. in Quakerism — that strange form of distorted rationalism,. which, 
while pioclaiming doctrines absolutely subversive of natioial independence, 
and indulging in extravagances almost worthy of Bedlam, maintained in the 
most unequivocal language the absolute inefficiency of mere religious cere 
monies, the possibility of salvation in any Church, and the injustice of even 
form of persecution. 
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most universal scepticism, proceeded in consequence to ad- 
vocate almost universal toleration. lie drew up a catalogue 
of necessary articles of belief, which was of such a nature 
that scarcely any one was excluded, and he contended that 
no one should be punished for errors that are not fundamen- 
tal. The effects of the tendency were soon manifested in the 
laws, and in 1CT7 the power of putting heretics to death was 
withdrawn from the bishops. 

It appears, then, that the first stage of toleration in Eng- 
land was due to the spirit of scepticism encroaching upon 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation. But what is especially 
worthy of remark is, that the most illustrious of the advo- 
cates of toleration were men who were earnestly attached to 
positive religion, and that the writings iu which they em- 
bodied their arguments are even now among the classics of 
the Church. The Religion of Protestants and The Liberty 
of Prophesying are justly regarded as among the greatest 
glories of Anglicanism, and Giant il, Owen, and Hales are 
Btill honoured names in theology. This is well worthy of 
notice when we consider the unmixed scepticism of those 
who occupied a corresponding position in France; but there 
is another circumstance which greatly heightens the contrast. 
At the very period when the principle of toleration was first 
established in England by the union of the spirit of scepti- 
cism with the spirit of Christianity, the greatest living anti 
Christian writer was Ilobbes, who was perhaps the most un- 
flinching of all the supporters of persecution. It was his 
leading doctrine that the civil power, and the civil power 
alone, has an absolute right to determine the religion of the 
nation, and that, therefore, any refusal to acquiesce in that 
religion is essentially an act of rebellion. 

But while the rationalistic spirit had thus found a firm 
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footing within the Church, it was strongly opposed and 
generally overborne by the dogmatic spirit which was rep- 
resented by the great majority of the clergy, and which 
radiated with especial energy from Oxford. Taylor, as we 
have seen, recoiled before the prevailing intolerance. Glan- 
vil sank into considerable discredit, from which, however, he 
in some degree emerged by his defence of witchcraft. Here- 
tics were no longer liable to he burnt, but all through the 
reign of Charles IT. and during the greater part of the reign 
of James, the Dissenters endured every minor form of per- 
secution. At last, James, irritated by the penal laws that 
oppressed his co-religionists, determined to proclaim tolera- 
tion with a high hand. That he did this solely with a view 
to the welfare of his own Church, and not at all from any 
love of toleration, may ho inferred with considerable cer- 
tainty from the fact that he had himself been one of the most 
relentless of persecutors ; but it is not impossible, and, J 
think, not altogether improbable, that lie would have ac- 
cepted a measure of toleration which relieved the Homan 
Catholics, without embarking in the very hazardous enter- 
prise of establishing Catholic ascendency. The sequel is too 
well known to require repetition. Every educated English- 
man knows how the great majority of the clergy, in spite of 
the doctrine of passive obedience they had taught, and of 
the well-known decision of Taylor that even an illegal ordi- 
nance should be accepted, refused to read the declaration ; 
how their altitude endeared them to the people, and accel- 
erated the triumph of the Revolution ; how they soon im- 
prudently withdrew from and opposed the movement they 
had produced ; how upon the achievement of the Revolu- 
tion they sank into a condition of almost unequalled political 
depression ; and how the consequence of that depression 
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was the Toleration Act, which, though very imperfect ac- 
cording to our present notions, is justly regarded as the 
Magna Charta of religious liberty. Those who defended it 
were of the same class as the previous advocates of tolera- 
tion. Somers and the other leading Whigs were members 
of the Anglican Church. Loclco was in religion the avowed 
disciple of Chillingwortli, and in politics the highest repre- 
sentative of the principles of Harrington ; and it was on the 
double ground of the sanctity of an honest conviction, and 
of the danger of enlarging the province of the civil magis- 
trate, that lie defended toleration against the theologians of 
Oxford.' While the Toleration Act and the establishment 
of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom of worship to all 
Protestants, the abrogation of the censorship established 
freedom of discussion. The battle was thus won. Intoler- 
ance became an exception and an anomaly, and it was simply 
a question of time how soon it should be expelled from its 
last entrenchments. 

We have seen that the spirit of intolerance was at first 
equally strong in the Church of Rome and in the reformed 
churches, and that its extinction both in Catholic and Prot- 
estant countries was due to the spirit of rationalism. We 
have seen that in both cases the clergy were the unilring 
enemies of this the noblest of all the conquests of civilisar 
tion, and that it was only by a long series of anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal revolutions that the sword was at last wrung from their 
grasp. We have seen, too, that while the Church of Rome 
was so constituted, , that an anti-ecclesiastical movement 
where she ruled invariably became antichristian, the flexi- 
bility of Protestantism was so great, that rationalism found 

1 His opponent was Archdeacon Pronst, whoso pamphlets were printed in 
the University. 
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free scope for action within its pale. Discarding more and 
more their dogmatic character, and transforming themselves 
according to the exigencies of the age, the churches of the 
Deformation have in many cases allied themselves with the 
most daring speculations, and have in most eases cordially 
coalesced with the spirit of toleration. 'When a country 
which is nominally Roman Catholic is very tolerant, it may 
be inferred with almost absolute certainty that the social and 
intellectual influence of the Church is comparativ cly small ; 
but England and Ameiica conclusively prove that a nation 
may be v cry tolerant, and at the same time profoundly Prot- 
estant. When in a Roman Catholic country the human in- 
tellect on the highest of subjects pursues its course with 
unshackled energy, the freethinker is immediately severed 
from the traditions, the worship, the moralising influences of 
his Church ; but Germany has already shown, and England 
is beginning to show, that the boldest speculations may bo 
wedded to a Protestant worship, and may find elements of 
assimilation in a Protestant creed. It is this fact which is 
the most propitious omen of the future of Protestantism. 
For there is no such thing as a theological antiseptic. Every 
profound intellectual change the human race has yet under- 
gone, has produced at least some modification of all depart- 
ments of speculative belief. Much that is adapted to one 
phase of civilisation becomes useless or pernicious in another. 
The moral element of a religion appeals to forms of emotion 
which are substantially unchanged by time, but the intel- 
lectual conceptions that arc associated with it assume their 
tone and colour from the intellectual atmosphere of the age. 
Protestantism as a dogmatic system makes no converts, but 
it has shown itself capable of blending with and consecrat- 
ing the prevailing rationalism. Compare the series of doc- 
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trines I have reviewed in the present chapter with the habifr 
aal teaching of modern divines, and the change is sufficiently 
apparent. All those notions concerning the damnation of 
unbaptised infants, or of the heathen, or of the heretic, 
which once acted so great a part in the history of Christen- 
dom, arc becoming rapidly unrealised and inoperative, where 
they are not already openly denied. Nor has it been other- 
wise with persecution. For centuries the Protestant clergy 
preached it as a duty ; when driven from, this position, they 
almost invariably defended its less atrocious forms, disguis- 
ing it under other names. At last this passed away. Only 
a few years ago, six ladies were exiled from Sweden because 
they had embraced the Homan Catholic faith ; 1 but a strik- 
ing example soon proved how uncongenial were such meas- 
ures with the Protestantism of the nineteenth century. An 
address drawn up by some of the most eminent English op- 
ponents of Catholicism, and signed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, protested against the act as an outrage to tho 
6rst principles of Protestantism. 

The history which I have traced in the present chapter 
naturally leads to some reflections on the ultimate con- 
sequences of the rationalistic method of investigation as 
distinguished from the system of coercion. The question, 
What is truth ? has certainly no prospect of obtaining a 
speedy answer ; but. the question, What is the spirit of truth? 
may be discussed with much greater prospect of agreement. 
Hy the spirit of truth, I mean that frame of mind in which 
• 

1 A nuu a Ire ths Deux Months, 1853, p. 463. In tlie previous year an 
iitempt had been made by the Government to moderate the fierce intolerance 
of the Swedish law ; but the bill, though adopted by the Douses of the Middle 
Class and of tho Peasants, was rejected by those of the Nobles and of the 
Clergy, A slight — unfortunately very slight — modification was effected in 
1860. 
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tnon who acknowledge tlieir own fallibility, and who desire 
abov e all things to discover what is true, should adjudicate 
between conflicting arguments. As soon as they have dis- 
tinctly perceived that reason, and reason alone, should deter- 
mine tlieir opinions, that they never can be legitimately 
certain of the truth of what they have been taught till they 
have both examined its evidence and heard what can be said 
against it, and that anj’- influence that introduces a bias 
of the will is necessarily an impediment to enquiry, the 
whole theory of persecution falls at once to the ground. 
1’or the object of the persecutor is to suppress one portion of 
the elements of discussion ; it is to determine the judgment 
by an influence other than reason ; it is to prevent that free- 
dom of enquiry which is the sole method we possess of 
arriving at truth. The persecutor never can be certain that 
he is not persecuting truth rather than error, but he may be 
quite certain that he is suppressing the spirit of truth. And 
indeed it is no exaggeration to say that the doctrines I have 
reviewed represent the most skilful, and at the same time 
mo'-t successful, conspiracy against that spirit that has ever 
evicted among mankind. Until the seventeenth century, 
every mental disposition which philosophy pronounces to be 
essential to a legitimate research was almost uniformly 
branded as a sin, and a large proportion of the most deadly 
intellectual vices were deliberately inculcated as virtues. It 
was a sin to doubt the opinions that had been instilled in 
childhood before they had been examined ; it was a virtue 
to hold them with unwavering, unreasoning credulity. It 
was a sin to notice and develop to its full consequences 
every objection to those opinions ; it was a virtue to stifle 
every objection as a suggestion of the devil. It was sinful 
to studv with equal attention and with an indifferent mind 
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tlie writings on both sides, sinful to resolve to follow the 
light of evidence wherever it might lead, sinful to remain 
poised in doubt between conflicting opinions, sinful to give 
only a qualified assent to indecisive arguments, sinful even to 
recognise the moral or intellectual excellence of opponents. 
In a word, there is scarcely a disposition that marks the love 
of abstract truth, and scarcely a rule which reason teaches 
as essential for its attainment, that theologians did not for 
centuries stigmatise as offensive to the Almighty. By de- 
stroying e\ cry book that could generate discussion, by dif- 
fusing through every fleld of knowledge a spirit of bound- 
less credulity, and, above all, by persecuting with atrocious 
cruelty those who differed from their opinions, they suc- 
ceeded for a long period in almost arresting the action of the 
European mind, and in persuading men that a critical, 
impartial, and enquiring spirit was the worst form of vice. 
From this frightful condition Europe was at last rescued by 
the intellectual influences that produced the Reformation, by 
the teaching of those great philosophers who clearly laid 
down the conditions of enquiry, and by those bold innovators 
who, with the stake of Bruno and Yaniui before their eyes, 
dared to challenge directly the doctrines of the past. By 
these means the spirit of philosophy or of truth becamo 
prominent, and the spirit of dogmatism, with all its conse- 
quences, was proportionately weakened. As long as the 
latter spirit possessed an indisputable ascendency, persecu- 
tion was ruthless, universal, and unquestioned. "When the 
former spirit became more powerful, the language of anath- 
ema grew less peremptory. Exceptions and qualifications 
were introduced; the full meaning of the words was no 
longer realised; persecution became languid ; it chauged its 
character; it exhibited itself rather in a general tendency 
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than in overt acts; it grew apologetieal, timid, and evasive. 
In one age the persecutor burnt the heretic ; in another, he 
crushed him with penal laws ; in a third, he withheld from 
him places of emolument and dignity ; in a fourth, he sub- 
jected him to the excommunication of society. Each stage 
of advancing toleration marks a stage of the decline of the 
spirit of dogmatism and of the increase of the spirit of truth. 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the reader 
with me in the foregoing arguments, it will appear plain that 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation represents a point from 
which two entirely different systems diverge. In other 
words, those who reject the doctrine cannot pause there. 
They will inevitably be carried on to a series of doctrines, to 
a general conception of religion, that is radically and funda- 
mentally different from the conception of the adherent of the 
doctrine. I speak of course of those who hold one or other 
opinion with realising earnestness. Of these it may, I 
believe, be truly said, that according to their relation to this 
doctrine they will be divided into different classes, with dif- 
ferent types of character, different standards of excellence, 
different conceptions of the whole spirit of theology. The 
man who with realising earnestness believes the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation, will habitually place the dogmatic above 
the moral element of religion ; he will justify, or at least 
very slightly condemn, pious frauds or other immoral acts 
that support his doctrines; he will judge men mainly accord- 
ing to their opinions, and not according to their acts; he wil 1 
lay greater stress on those duties that grow out of an eccle- 
siastical system, than on those which grow out of the moral 
natui’e of mankind; he will obtain the certainty that is neces- 
sary to his peace by excluding every argument that is 
adverse to his belief ; and he will above all manifest a con- 
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stanl tendency to persecution. On the other 1 and, men who 
have been deeply imbued with the spirit of earnest and 
impartial enquiry, will invariably come to value such a dis- 
position more than any particular doctrines to which it may 
lead them ; they will deny the necessity of correct opinions ; 
they will place the moral far above the dogmatic side of tlicir 
faith; they will give free scope to every criticism that 
restricts their belief ; and they will value men according to 
their acts, and not at all according to their opinions. The 
first of these tendencies is essentially Roman Catholic. The 
second is essentially ratioralistic. 

It is impossible I think to doubt that, since Descartes, the 
higher thought of Europe has been tending steadily in this 
second direction, and that sooner or later the spirit of truth 
will be regarded in Christendom, as it was regarded by the 
philosophers of ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue. 
We are indeed still far from that point. A love of truth 
that seriously resolves to spare no prejudice and accord no 
favour, that prides itself on basing every conclusion on rea- 
son or conscience, and on rejecting every illegitimate influ- 
ence, is not common in one sex, is almost unknown in the 
other, and is very far indeed from being the actuating spirit 
of all who boast most loudly of their freedom from prejudice. 
Still it is to this that wo are steadily approximating ; and 
there probably never before was a period since the triumph 
of Christianity, when men were judged so little according to 
their belief, and when history, and even ecclesiastical history, 
was written with such Earnest, such scrupulous impartiality. 
In the political sphere the victory has almost been achieved. 
In the social sphere, although the amalgamation of different 
religious communities is still very imperfect, and although a 
change of religion by one member of a family not unfrequently 
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produces a rupture and causes a vast amount of the more 
petty forms of persecution, the improvement has been rapid 
and profound. The fierce invectives -which Protestant and 
Catholic once interchanged, are now for the most part con- 
fined to a small and select circle of the more ardent disciples 
of either creed ; and it is commonly admitted among edu- 
cated men, that those who under the sense of duty, and at 
the cost of great mental suffering, have changed their re- 
ligion, ought not to be pronounced the most culpable of man- 
kind, even though they have rejected the opinions of their 
censor. This is at least a vast improvement since the time 
when the ‘ miscreant ’ was deemed a synonyme for the misbe- 
liever, and w hen apostasy was universally regarded as the 
worst of crimes. Already, under the same influences, edu- 
cation at the Universities has in a great measure lost its old 
exclusive character ; and members of different creeds having 
been admitted v ithiu their pale, men arc brought in contact 
ft ith representatn cs of more than one class of opinions at a 
'iine when they are finally deciding what class of opinions 
they will embrace. There cannot, I think, be much doubt 
that the same movement must eventually modify profoundly 
the earlier stages of education. If our private judgment is 
the solo rule by which we should form our opinions, it is ob- 
viously the duty of the educator to render that judgment as 
powerful, and at the same time to preserve it as unbiassed, 
as possible. To impose an elaborate system of prejudices on 
the yet undeveloped mind, and to entwine those prejudices 
with all the most hallowed associatiorfs of childhood, is most 
certainly contrary to the spirit of the doctrine of private 
judgment. A prejudice may be true or false; but if private 
judgment is to decide between opinions, it is, as far as that 
judgment is concerned, necesarily an evil, and especially 
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when it appeals strongly to the affections. The sole object 
of man is not to search for truth ; and it may he, and. un- 
doubtedly often is, necessary for other purposes to instil into 
the mind of the child certain opinions, which he will have 
hereafter to reconsider. Yet still it is manifest that those 
who appreciate this doctrine of private judgment as I have 
described it, will desire that those opinions should be few, 
that they should rest as lightly as possible upon the mind, 
and should be separated as fir as possible from the eternal 
principles of morality. 

Such seem the general outlines of the movement around 
us. Unhappily it is impossible to contemplate it without 
feeling that the Protestantism of Chillingworth is much less 
a reality to be grasped than an ideal to which, at least in out- 
age, we can most imperfectly approximate. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of tho human race necessarily accept then- 
opinions from authority. "Whether they do so avowedly, 
like the Catholics, or unconsciously, like most Protestants, is 
immaterial. They have neither time nor opportunity to ex- 
amine for themselves. They are taught certain docrines on 
disputed questions as if they were unquestionable truths, 
when they are incapable of judging, and every influence is 
employed to deepeii the impression. This is the true origin 
of their belief. Not until long years of mental conflict have 
passed can they obtain the inestimable boon of an assured 
and untrammelled mind. The fable of the ancient 1 is still 
true. The woman even now sits at the portal of life, pre- 
senting a' cup to all who enter in which diffuses through 
every vein a poison that -will cling to them for ever. The 
judgment may pierce the clouds of prejudice; in the mo- 
ments of her strength she may even rejoice and triumph in 


1 Cebes. 
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Lei libel ty ; j et the conceptions of childhood i\ ill long remain 
1 .tint in the mind, to ieappe.ii - in c\ ciy hour of Mealiness, 
i, hen the tension of the leason is iela\ed, and Mhen the 
poi\ ci of old associitious is supieme. 1 It is not suipiising 

1 a Ills eon punful letunenco, which occupies smli in impoitint plite in 
all icli 0 ious bio_! iplue~, stuns to be attached to an Oil] tine); ltm ill. iblc and 
ob emt dcpntmuit of nicntil phenomena, ninth lias only bten lm estimated 
with Ml nc-tnc's within tilt list few yens mrl wlntli is turned bi p-i tliolo- 
gists ‘htent con uou no in 1 by phjs'ologi'ts ‘untou'tious cuebiation’ oi 
the‘idlt\ .etion ot the b mi’ lb it cutun ficts lcmun so liuldtn in tlit 
mind, tint it is onli In i stion r ict of lolition tlio cn be letilltl to rctollec- 
t on, is i fict of cl uli eipentntc , but it is now iull\ e'tallishul tbit a multi- 
t It of u tuts win li lit o tompttth foi = otttn tint no tlioit of will can it 
nt than, ini t lit th i -t t ntnt tills up no lunnu tt it mn ncicitlich s 
b , «o to spe 1. nl c 1 It l m the mention , m 1 mn 1 1 ltp oiiucl with mtin-c 
uudne s undti tutus phi ml conuition 111 i c ptuilli the us alt of 
taint ui t is lln , t , thut is uu on tttuid oi in uuouut woi n l 
i c tin' m i 1 li ii m t it im nous wlntli wcio it o m tl is llibuw 'i ] 
dill hit Whui 'lit lttuincl to con'tiou'iit s 'Iil Untiv t otlmig ol these 
u old', she Ini no notiiu oi tuui iman’ng , and bung told tut tin; uut 
li 1 uw ml Cl li , 1 c ul 1 ltiolhct no ] i lblt i n uiwiith 'lit could 

1 i o ippmil ill i V tiulin' mu ti ition into liet inttccdt its w is ln- 
s t ited , in 1 it w \ f ) ill 1 ill t when i r ul 'li hid httn «tu Hit to i t]u c j 
nun who w is i tu it cu 1 to w ilk. up ml down his 1 i 'i_c "tiding those 
I i ui^c 1 t i i lildeu m tlit mini, wut lqiolut d lij dm a e, 
in 1 weie foi.ottcn when tl e di eise had passed (C upuit i, Human Phys- 
i l ffij, p S IS ) It is 'lid tint a niomentui) teutw ot uumbeis ot longlor- 
n Utn in i lu is of lit i .lie list phenomenon of constiou nt s btfoie the 
i l ill lit! tint [l t 1 s thiwmn' But not onl\ lit lots H tilled in the 
i u on of wlntli wt aie ui con ciou', the mind itself is al-o pcrpctuilly act- 
n g — pursuing tiaiu of ihouj t autom iticallj, of which we hate no codscious- 
nt Thu it h b i ol i ol seitcd, tint a sub)tct which it night appear 
tin led md confu 1 ii flints a peiftct clcunc's ind airmgcment duung 
lttp Thu th st i nil 1 oi knows th it iei-ts Icimt b; heart jh t bcfoie sleep 
nt retimed with ninth it tu f edit) tlnn tlio«c winch nt hunt at any otliu 
t lie Thus, m th toms of eicllcction, two fu*3 will often me m succession 
wlntli appeir to I nt no coniioetion whatever , but a encful investigation will 
pi oi a that there is .om fouotten link of assocntion which the mind hid pui 
sin 1, but of which we weie entirely unconscious. It is in connection with 
these facts that we slioull i icw that reappearance of opinions, modes of 
thought, anl emotions belong ng to a former stige of oui intellectual history, 
that is often the result ol the rutomatical action of the mind when volition is 
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that very few should possess the courage and the perseverance 
to encounter the mental struggle. The immense majority 
either never examine the opinions they have inherited, or ex 
amine them so completely under the dominating influenoj 
cf the prejudice of education, that whatever may have been 
the doctrines they have been taught, they conclude that they 
are so unquestionably true that nothing but a judicial blind- 
ness can cause their rejection. Of the few who have obtained 
a glimpse of higher things, a large proportion cannot enduro 
a conflict to which old associations, and, above all, the old 
doctrine of the guilt of error, lend such a peculiar bitterness; 
they stifle the voice of reason, they turn away from the path 

altogether suspended. It is especially common (or, at least, especially mani. 
feat) in languor, in disease, and, above all, in sleep. II. Maury, who has in- 
vestigated the subject with his usual groat ability, has shown that in sleep 
hyperasthesia of the memory is very common ; that not only facts, but pro- 
cesses of thought that belong altogether to the past, are reproduced ; and that 
a frequent dreamer will often be brought under the influence of vices in which 
he had once indulged, but by wliieh in his waking hours he is rarely or never 
overcome. There can be little doubt that when wo are actively reasoning this 
automatic action of the mind still continues, but the ideas and trains of 
thought that are thus produced are so combined and transformed by the rea- 
son, that we are unconscious of their existence. They exist nevertheless, and 
form (or greatly contribute to) our mental bias. It is impossible to review this 
most suggestive subject without suspecting that the saying, 1 habit is a second 
nature,’ represents more than a metaphor ; that the reason is much more closely 
eonneeted with the will than is generally imagined ; and that the origin of 
most of those opinions wo attribute to pure reasoning, is more composite than 
we suppose. This important subject was Erst incidentally pointed out by 
Leibnitz. After his time it seems, except in as far as it was eonneeted with 
the animism of Stahl, to have been almost unnoticed till very recently. Sir 
W. Hamilton (in bis Assays) has treated it from a psychological, and Drs. Lay- 
cock ( The Brain awl the J/hiS) and Carpenter ( Human, Physiology. , pp. 799- 
819) from a medical, point of view. Mr. MorcII, following in the steps of 
Stahl, lias availed himself of it (J tented Philosophy) to explain the laws of 
generation, ascribing the formation of the foetus to the unconscious action of 
the soui ; and M. Maury (Ae Sonuntil et les Rives) has shown its connection 
with the phenomena of sleep. See, too, Tissot, Sur la Vie • and Saisse^ 
L'Ame et la Vie. 
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of knowledge, they purchase peace at the expense of truth. 
This is, indeed, in our .day, the most fatal of all the obstacles 
to enquiry. It was not till the old world had been reduced to 
chaos that the divine voice said, ‘ Lot there be light ; ’ and in 
the order of knowledge, as in the order of nature, dissolution 
must commonly precede formation. There is a period in the 
history of the enquirer when old opinions have been shaken 
or destroyed, and new opinions have not yet been formed ; a 
period of doubt, of terror, and of darkness, when the voice of 
the dogmatist has not lost its power, and the phantoms of 
the past still hover over the mind ; a period when every land- 
mark is lost to sight, and every star is veiled, and the soul 
seems drifting helpless and rudderless before the destroying 
blast. It is in this season of transition that the temptations 
to stifle reason possess a fearful power. It is when contrast- 
ing the tranquillity of past assurance with the feverish par- 
oxysms that accompany enquiry, that the mind is most likely 
to abandon the path of truth. It is so much easier to assume 
than to prove ; it is so much less painful to believe than to 
doubt ; there is such a charm in the repose of prejudice, when 
no discordant voice jars upon the harmony of belief; there is 
such a thrilling pang when cherished dreams are scattered, 
and old creeds abandoned, that it is not surprising that men 
should close their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence the 
tenacity exhibited by systems that have long since been dis- 
proved. Hence the oscillation and timidity that charac- 
terise the research of most, and the indifference to truth and 
the worship of expediency that cloud the fair promise of not 
a few. 

Iu our age these struggles are diffused over a very wide 
circle, and are felt by men of many grades of intellect. This 
fact, however, while it accounts for the perturbation and 
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instability that characterise a large portion of contemporary 
literature, should materially lighten the burden of each 
individual enquirer. The great majority of the ablest intel- 
lects of the century have preceded him, and their genius 
irradiates the path. The hands of many sympathisers are 
extended to assist him. The disintegration around him will 
facilitate his course. lie who, believing that the search for 
truth can never bo offensive to the God of truth, pursues his 
way with an unswerving energy, may not unreasonably hope 
that he may assist others in their struggle towards the light, 
and may in some small degree contribute to that consumma- 
tion when the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
requirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall have 
been broken, and the anarchy of transition shall have passed 
away. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE SECULARISATION OF POLmCB. 

The evidence I have collected in the preceding ehapt* ra 
will be sufficient to exhibit the nature of the rationalis/ic 
movement, and also the process by which it has been devel- 
oped. To establish the first, I have reviewed a long series 
of theological conceptions which the movement has weakened 
or transformed. To establish the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much less the results of 
direct controversy than of the attraction of the prevailing 
modes of thought, which themselves represented the conver- 
gence of a great variety of theological influences. In the 
remainder of this work, I propose to trace more fully than I 
have yet had occasion to do, the relations of the rationalistic 
movement to the political and economical history of Europe ; 
or, in other words, to show on the one hand how the theo- 
logical development has modified political and economical 
theories; and, on the other hand, how the tendencies pro- 
duced by these have reacted upon theology. 

But, before entering upon this field, it will perhaps not bo . 
altogether unnecessary to remind the reader once more of tho 
main principle upon which the relevance of this species of 
narrative depends. It is that the^speculative opinions which 
are embraced by any large body of men are accepted not on 
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account of the arguments upon which they rest, hut on 
account of a predisposition to receive them. This predispo- 
sition depends with many persons entirely upon the circum- 
stances of their position, that is to say, upon the associations 
of childhood, friendship, or interest, and is of such a nature 
as altogether to dispense with arguments. "With others, it 
depends chiefly upon the character of their minds, which 
induces them to embrace one class of arguments rather than 
another. This intellectual character, again, results partly from 
natural and innate peculiarities, and partly from the totality of 
influences that act upon the mind. For the mind of man is no 
inert receptacle of knowledge, but absorbs and incorporates 
into its own constitution the ideas which it receives. In a 
healthy condition, increased knowledge implies an increased 
mental capacity, and each peculiar department of study not 
merely comprises a peculiar kind of information, but also 
produces a peculiar ply and tendency of judgment. All 
minds arc more or less governed by what chemists term the 
laws of elective affinity. Like naturally tends to like. The 
predominating passion of every man colours the whole train 
of his reasoning, and in every subject lie examines, he 
instinctively turns to that aspect which is most congruous to 
his favourite pursuit. 

If this be so, we should naturally expect that politics, 
which occupy so large a place in the minds of men, should at 
all times have exercised a considerable influence on the tone 
of thought from which theological opinions arise, and that a 
general tendency to restrict the province of theology should 
have resulted in a secularisation of politics. In the present 
chapter, I shall examine the stages of that secularisation and 
the minor changes that anf connected with it. The subject 
will naturally divide itself into two parts. We shall first see 
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how theological interests gradually ceased to be a main 
object of political combinations; and afterwards, how, by 
the repudiation of the divine right of kings and the assertion 
of the social contract, the basis of authority was secularised. 

If we take a broad view of the course of history, and ex- 
amine the relations of great bodies of men, we find that re- 
ligion and patriotism are the chief moral influences to which 
they have been subject, and that the separate modifications 
and mutual interaction of these two agents may almost be 
said to constitute the moral history of mankind. For some 
centuries before the introduction of Christianity, patriotism 
was in most countries the presiding moral principle, and re- 
ligion occupied an entirely subordinate position. Almost all 
those examples of heroic self-sacrifice, of passionate devotion 
to an unselfish aim, which antiquity affords, were produced 
by the spirit of patriotism. Decius and Ilegulus, Leonidas 
and ITarmodius, are the pagan parallels to Christian martyrs.' 
Xor was it only in the great crises of national history that 
this spirit was evoked. The pride of patriotism, the sense of 
dignity which it inspires, the close bond of sympathy pro- 
duced by a common aim, the energy and elasticity of charac- 
ter which are the parents of great enterprises, were manifest- 
ed habitually in the leading nations of antiquity. The spirit 
of patriotism pervaded all classes. It formed a distinct type 
of character, and was the origin both of many virtues and of 
many vices. 

If tvc attempt to estimate the moral condition of such a 
phase of society, we must in some respects place it extremely 

1 It 13 worthy of notice, that the first development of sculpture, which in 
almost all other nations was religious, in Komc appears to have been patriotic— 
the objects of representation being not tbe^gods, but the true national ideals, 
the heroes of Rome. (See 0. Muller, Manuel d' Archeologie, voL i pp. 261, 
262.) 
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high. Patriotism lias always proved the best cordial of hu- 
manity, and all the sterner and more robust virtues were de- 
veloped to the highest degree by its power. Xo other influ- 
ence diffuses abroad so much of that bteady fortitude which 
is equally removed from languor and timidity on the one 
hand, and from feverish and morbid excitement upon the 
other. In nations that have been long pervaded by a strong 
and continuous political life, the pulse beats high and steadi- 
ly; habits of self-reliance are formed which enable men to 
confront danger with a calm intrepidity, and to retain a cer- 
tain sobriety of temperament amidst the most trying vicissi- 
tudes. A capacity for united action, for self-sacrifice, for 
long and persevering exertion, becomes general. A high, 
though sometimes rather capricious, standard of honour is 
formed, and a stern simplicity of habits encouraged. It is 
probable that in the best days of the old clas-ic republics the 
passions of men were as habitually under control, national 
tastes as simple and chastened, and acts of heroism as fre- 
quent and as grand, as in the noblest periods of subsequent 
history. Xever did men pass through life with a more ma- 
jestic dignity, or meet death with a more unfaltering calm. 
The full sublimity of the old classic type has never been re- 
produced in its perfection, but the spirit that formed it has 
often breathed over the feverish struggles of modern life, and 
has infused into society a heroism and a fortitude that have 
proved the invariable precursors of regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations that were notorious- 
ly deficient in religions feeling, and had, indeed, degraded 
their religion into a mere function of the State. The disin- 
terested enthusiam of patriotism had pervaded and animated 
them, and had called into«habitual action many of the noblest 
moral capacities of mankind. 
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To this picture there is, however, a melancholy reverse 
Tf the ancient civilisations exhibited to a very high degree 
the sterner virtues, they were preeminently deficient in the 
gentler ones. The pathos of life was habitually repressed. 
Suffering and weakness met with no sympathy and no assist- 
ance. The slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were treat- 
ed with cold indifference, or with merciless ferocity. The 
hospital and the refuge for the afflicted were unknown. The 
spectacle o-f suffering and of death was the luxury of all 
classes. An almost absolute destruction of the finer sensi- 
bilities was the consequence of the universal worship of force. 
The sentiment of reverence was almost extinguished. The 
evi-tence of the gods was, indeed, recognised, but the ideals 
of excellence were not sought on the heights of Olympus, but 
in the annals of Roman prowess. There was no sense of the 
superhuman, no conception of sin, no desire to rise above the 
tilings of earth ; pride was deemed the greatest of virtues, 
and humility the most contemptible of weaknesses. The 
welfare of the State being the highest object of unselfish de- 
votion, virtue and vice wore often measured by that standard, 
and the individual was habitually sacrificed to the community. 

But perhaps the greatest vice of the old form of patriot- 
ism was the narrowness of symjiathy which it produced. 
Outside the circle of their own nation all men were regarded 
with contempt and indifference, if not with absolute hostility. 
Conquest was the one recognised form of national progress, 
and the interests of nations were, therefore, regarded as di- 
rectly opposed. The intensity with Which a man loved his 
country was a measure of the hatred which he bore to those 
who were without it. The enthusiasm which produced the 
noblest virtue in a narrow circle whs the direct and powerful 
cause of the strongest international antipathies 
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In Judsea the religious system occupied a more prominent 
position than among the Grcclcs or Romans, hut it had been 
indissolubly connected with national interests, and the at- 
tachment to it was in reality only a form and aspect ol 
patriotism. 'Whatever opinion may be held as to whether a 
future life was intended to be among the elements of the Le- 
vitieal revelation, there can be no question that the primary 
incentives which that revelation offered were of a patriotic 
order. The devotion of the people to their religious system 
was to be the measure of their national prosperity. When 
their faith burnt with a strong and unsullied flame, every 
enemy succumbed beneath their arms; but whenever idol- 
atry had corrupted their devotions, a hostile army encircled 
Mount Moriah. All the traditions of their religion were 
identified with splendid national triumphs. The rescue from 
Egypt, the conquest of Canaan and the massacre of its in- 
habitants, the long series of inspired warriors who had 
broken the chains of a foreign master, the destruction of the 
hosts of the Assyrian, the numerous vicissitudes of national 
fortune, had all contributed to interweave in the Jewish 
mind the association of the Church and of the State. The 
spirit of sect, or an attachment not to abstract principles but 
to a definite and organised ecclesiastical institution, is a spirit 
essentially similar to patriotism, but is directed to a different 
object, and is therefore in most cases hostile to it. In 
Judaea the spirit of patriotism and the spirit of sect were 
united ; each intensified the other, and the exclusive intol- 
erance which is the f-esult of each existed with double vir- 
ulence. 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish world 
when the sublime doctrine of universal brotherhood was 
preached to mankind. After eighteen hundred year's meD 
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n,v ni ly beginning to realise it, and at the time when it was 
lifxl proclaimed it was diametrically opposed to the most 
cherished prejudices of the age. 

lu Judiea the spirit of an exclusive patriotism not only 
pen aded the national mind, hut was also at this period ail 
intensely active moral principle. Iu the Roman Empire 
patriotism was little more than an intellectual conception; 
society was in a condition of moral dissolution, and a disin 
tcrcstcd enthusiasm was unknown. The fortunes of the in- 
fant Church were, probably, in no slight measure determined 
by these circumstances. In Judma it was rejected with in- 
dignant scorn. In the Roman Empire it obtained a marvel- 
lous triumph, but it triumphed only by transforming itself 
under the influence of the spirit of sect. The passion for the 
visible and material which in that age it was impossible to es- 
cape — which incrusted the teachings of the Church with an 
elaborated and superstitious ritualism, designed to appeal to 
and enthral the senses, and converted its simple moral prin- 
ciple* into a complicated creed — acted with equal force upon 
its government, and transformed it into a highly centralised 
monarchy, pervaded by a spirit of exclusiveness very similar 
to that wbicb bad animated the old Roman republic. The 
spirit of sect was, indeed, far stronger and more virulent 
than the most envenomed spirit of nationality. The ancient 
patriot regarded nations that were beyond his border with 
indifference, or with a spirit of rivalry; hut the priest de- 
clared every one who rejected his opinions to he a criminal. 

From this period for many centuri* Catholicism, consid- 
ered as an ecclesiastical organisation, was tlio undisputed 
mistress of Europe ; national feelings scarcely ever came into 
collision with its interests, and th* whole current of affairs 
was directed by theology. When, however, the first breath- 
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bigs of the spirit of Rationalism were felt in Europe, when, 
under the influence of that spirit, dogmatic interests began to 
wane, and their paramount importance to he questioned, a 
new tendency was manifested. The interests of the Church 
were subordinated to those of the State. Theology was ban- 
ished from department after department of politics, until tho 
whole system of government was secularised. 

The period in which political affairs were most completely 
governed by tlieologii al considerations was unquestionably 
the age of the Crc'-ade*. It was no political anxiety about 
the balance of power, but an intense religions enthusiasm, 
that impelled the inhabitants of Christendom towards the 
city which was at once the cradle and the symbol of their 
faith. All interests were then absorbed, all classes were 
governed, all passions subdued or coloured by religious 
fervour. National animosities that had laged for centuries 
were pacified by its power. The intrigues of statesmen and 
the jealousies of kings disappeared beneath its influence. 
Nearly two millions of lives are said to have been sacrificed 
in the cause. Neglected governments, exhausted finances, 
depopulated countries, were cheerfully accepted as the price 
of success. No wars the world had ever before seen were so 
popular as these, which were at the same time the most dis- 
astrous and the most unselfish. 

Long before the Reformation such wars as the Crusades 
had become impossible, and the relative prominence of secu- 
lar policy had materially increased. This was in part the 
result of tho better organisation of the civil government, 
which rendered unnecessary some of the services the Church 
had previously rendered to the community. Thus, when the 
general tolerance of private wars had produced a condition 
of anarchy that rendered all the relations of life insecure, the 
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Church interposed and proclaimed in the eleventh century 
(he ‘Truce of God,’ 'which was the first effective harrier to 
die lawlessness of the barons. Her bishops became the arbi- 
trators of every quarrel, and succeeded in a great measure in 
calming the ferocity of the age. But when this object wa» 
in part attained, and when the regal power was consolidated, 
the Truce of God, in spite of many attempts to revive it , 1 fell 
rapidly into desuetude, and the preservation of tranquillity 
passed from the ecclesiastical to the civil government. This 
is but a single example of a process that was continually 
going on during the latter half of the middle ages. Tho 
Church had formerly exercised nearly every function of the 
civil government, on account of the inefficiency of the lay 
governors; and every development of secular administration, 
while it relieved the ecclesiastics of a duty, deprived them 
of a source of power. 

But, besides the diminution of influence that resulted from 
this cause, the Church for many centuries found a strenuous 
antagonist in the regal power. Tho famous history of the 
investitures, and the equally remarkable, though less famous, 
ordinance by which in 1319 all bishops were expelled from 
the Parliament of Paris, are striking examples of the energy 
with which the conflict was sustained. Its issue depended 
mainly on the superstition of the people. In a profoundly 
superstitious age neither skill nor resolution could resist the 
effects of an excommunication or an interdict, and the most 
illustrious monarchs of the middle ages succumbed beneath 
their power. But some time before the Reformation their 
terror was in a great measure destroyed. The rapid growth 

1 It was confirmed os part of the general ,’aw of the Church by Alexander 
III. in 11 79. See Dueellier, Hist, dcs Classes Laborious > ei Francs, pp. 87- 
89, 127, 128. 
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of the industrial classes, winch were at all times separated 
fiom theological tendencies, the revival of a spirit of hold 
and unshackled enquiry, and the discredit that had fallen 
upon the Church on account of the rival popes , 1 and of the 
corruption of the monasteries, were the chief causes of the 
emancipation. The Reformation was only possible when the 
old superstitions had been enfeebled by the spirit of doubt, 
and diluted by the admixture of secular interests. Kings 
then availed themselves gladly of the opportunity of throw- 
ing oft’ the restraints of the Papacy. Patriots rebelled against 
the supremacy of a foreign power. The lay classes wel- 
comed a change by which the pressure of the clergy was 
lightened. 

A comparison of the religious wars produced by the Re- 
formation with the Crusades shows clearly the great change 
that had passed over the spirit of Europe. The Crusades 
had been purely religious. They represented solely the en- 
thusiasm of the people for dogmatic interests, and they were 
maintained for more than two centuries by an effort of unex- 
ampled self-sacrifice. In the religious wars, on the other 
hand, the secular and the ecclesiastical elements were very 
evenly balanced. The object sought was political power, 
but difference of religious belief formed the lines of demarca- 
tion separating the hostile coalitions, and created the enthusi- 
asm by which the struggle was maintained. The spirit of 
the theologian was sufficiently powerful to inundate Europe 
with blood, but only when united with the ambition of the 
politician. Yet dognlatic agreement still formed the prin- 
ciple of alliance, and all cooperation with heretics was deemed 
a sin. 

This phase of opinion* continued for more than a century 

• Mably, Obtervaticrj nr VHutoirc de France , Iiv. iv. c. v. 
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after the Reformation. It passed away under the pressure 
ofa Ivancing civilisation, hut not before the ministry of Riche- 
lieu ; for although Francis I. had made an alliance with the 
Turks, and a few other sovereigns had exhibited a similar 
indifference to the prevailing distinctions, their policy was 
rarely successful. Even at the last, the change was only 
effected with considerable difficulty, and Italy, Spain, Ger- 
many, and the Netherlands swarmed with writings denounc- 
ing the alliance of the French with the Swedes as little short 
of an apostasy from Christianity. A book entitled ‘ Mars 
GvU levs' and published in 1033, under the pseudonyme of 
Alexander Patrieius Armacanus, was especially singled out 
a' the most conclusive demonstration of the sinfulness of al- 
liances with heretics, and it marks the first dawn of the repu- 
tation of one who was destined to exercise a deep and lasting 
influence over the fortunes of the Church. It was written by 
Jan senius, who owed to it his promotion to the bishopric of 
Ypres. 1 But the genius of Richelieu, seconded by the intellec- 
tual influences of the age, prevailed over every difficulty ; and 
the Peace of W estphalia is justly regarded as closing the era 
of religious wars. The invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. 
was near becoming one, and religious fanaticism has more than 
once lent its aid to other modern struggles ; ' but wars like 
those which once distracted Europe have become almost im- 
possible. Among all the elements of affinity and repulsion 
that regulate the combinations of nations, dogmatic interests, 
which were once supreme, can scarcely be said to exist. 
Among all the possible dangers that cloud the horizon, none 

1 Avia aux Iiefujiez , p. 66 (ed. 1692). 

1 E. g. the recent invasion of Morocco byethe Spaniards. On the religious 
lhaiacter Louis XIV. tried to give the invasion of Holland, see Michele^ 
UuUXIV. 
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appears more improbable than a coalition formed upon the 
principle of a common belief, and designed to extend tlie 
sphere of its influence. Such coalitions were once the most 
serious occupations of statesmen. They now exist only in 
tlio speculations of the expounders of prophecy. 

It was in this way that, in the course of a few centuries, 
the foreign policy of all civilised nations was completely and 
finally secularised. W nrs that were once regarded as simple 
duties became absolutely impossible. Alliances that were 
once deemed atrocious sins became habitual and unchallenged. 
That which had long been the centre around which all other 
interests revohed, receded and disappeared, and a profound 
change in the actions of mankind indicated a profound change 
in their belief. 

I have already noticed the decline of that religious perse- 
cution which was long the chief sign and measure of ecclesi- 
astical influence over the internal policy of nations. There 
is, however, one aspect of the Inquisition which I have not 
referred to, for it belongs to the subject of the present chapter 
— I mean its frequent hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth century, the cognisance of heresy 
was divided between the bishop and the civil magistrate. 
The Church proclaimed that it was a crime more deadly than 
any civil offence, and that it should be punished according 
to its enormity; the bishop accused the heretic, and the 
magistrate tried and condemned him. During the earliej 
part of the middle ages, this arrangement, which had been 
that of the Theodosiafl Code, was accepted without difficulty. 
The civil government was then very submissive, and heretics 
almost unknown, the few cases that appeared being usually 
resolved into magic. Tfflien, however, at the close of the 
twelfth century, a spirit of rebellion against the Church had 
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been widely diffused, the Popes perceived that some more 
energetic system was required, and among the measures that 
were devised the principal was the Inquisition, which was in- 
tended not merely to suppress heresy, but also to enlarge the 
circle of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

This new tribunal 1 was placed in the hands of the two 
religious orders of St. Dominick and St. Francis, and its first 
object was to monopolise the trials of cases of heresy. The 
bishop of the diocese had a certain position in the local tribu- 
nal, but it was generally little more than honorary, and was 
entirely subordinate to that of the chief Inquisitor. The civil 
government was only represented by an ‘Assessor,’ and by 
some minor officers appointed by the Inquisitor himself, and 
its function was merely to execute those whom the ecclesias- 
tics had condemned. A third of the confiscated goods was 
bestowed upon the district where the trial took place, which 
in its turn was to bear the expenses of the confinement of the 
prisoners. To crown all, the society was centralised by the 
appointment of an Inquisitor-General at Rome, with whom 
all the branches of the tribunal were to be in constant com- 
munication. 

It is obvious that this organization, in addition to its re- 
ligious importance, had a very great political importance. It 
transferred to ecclesiastics a branch of jurisdiction which had 
always been regarded as belonging to the civil power, and it 
introduced into every country where it was acknowledged, a 
corporation of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on a 
foreign potentate. The Inquisitors early found a powerful, 
though somewhat encroaching, friend in the Emperor Fred* 

1 The relations of the Inquisition and tbe.pvil power have been admirably 
sketched by Sarpi in a short work called bitcorso dell' Origins delV Uffida 
dell' hquiamone, which I have closely followed. 
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erick II., who in 1224 issued four edicts at Padua, in ■which 
he declared himself their protector, commanded that all ob- 
stinate heretics should be burnt, and all penitent heretics im- 
prisotfcd for life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, though the power of pronouncing the 
condemnation was reserved to the secular judge. In the first 
half of the thirteenth century, the new tribunal was intro- 
duced into Lombardy, the Marches, Itomagna, Tuscany, the 
Balearic Isles, Aragon, and some of the cities of France and 
Germany. In Naples, however, the hostility of the king to 
the Pope, and the spirit of the people, resisted it. In Venice, 
too, the magistrates long refused to admit it, and heretics 
were burnt on the designation of the bishop, and by sentence 
of the Doge and of the majority of the Supreme Council, 
until 1280, when the government yielded, and the Inquisi- 
tion was introduced, though with some slight restrictions 
favourable to the civil power.* In Spain, owing to the com- 
bination of a very strong Catholic and a very strong national 
feeling, it assumed a somewhat peculiar form. There, as 
elsewhere, it was an essentially ecclesiastical institution, 
created, extended, and modified under the express sanction of 
the Pope ; but the Inquisitor-General and the Chief Council 
were appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papal con- 
firmation ; and the famous prosecution of Antonio Perez, 
which resulted in the destruction of the liberties of Aragon, 
furnishes an example, though perhaps a solitary one, of its 

employment merely as a political tool.” At first its jurisdio 

• 

1 Parpi, pp. 48-57 (cd. 1 G39). 

’ This curious episode has hecn lately investigated by M. liignet in an 
Interesting work called Antonio Pcrci. One of the accusations brought against 
Perez was, that he had in a momjnt of passion exclaimed, that ‘if God the 
Father had ventured to say to him what the King had said, he would have cut 
his nose off,’ which the Inquisitors said ‘partook of the heresy of the Anthro 
vol. it. — 34 
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t ion was confined to the land, and many sailors of different 
i\ ligions had enrolled themselves in the Spanish navy; but 
in 1571 Sixtus V., at the request of Philip II., appointed a 
special Inquisitor to preside over the navy, 1 who speedily 
restored its orthodoxy. By Spanish influence the tribunal 
was extended to the Netherlands, to the Now World, to 
Sicily, Sardinia, and Malta. 

It is said in the legend of St. Dominick that his mother, 
when in the season of childbirth, dreamed that a dog was 
about to issue from her womb, bearing a lighted torch that 
would kindle the whole world ; and certainly the success of 
the Inquisition well-nigh fulfilled the portent. 1 Por two or 
three centuries its extension was the main object of the papal 
policy ; it was what the struggle of the investitures had been 
in the preceding age, the chief form which the spirit of eecle- 
sastieal encroachment assumed ; and during this long period 
there was probably not a single pope who did not expressly 
i uloghe it. But although there can be no doubt that a pow- 
erful blow was thus given to heresy, it may well be questioned 
whether the papal policy was not, on the whole, shortsighed, 
*br the Inquisition probably contributed largely to the ulti- 
mate secularisation of politics. Before its institution no one 
doubted that the investigation and punishment of heresy 
formed one of the first duties of the civil government, but by 
the Inquisition the two things were slightly separated. The 
cognisance of heresy was in a measure withdrawn from the 

pomorphites and of t'.ic Yaudois, who maintain that the Father has bodily 
parts.’ * 

1 I’aramo, X)e Origine Iixjubilionis, pp. 224-226. This was perhaps one 
cause of the decline of the Spanish navy. 

1 The Inquisition was not, it is true, organised till after his death, but St. 
Dominick was the chief reviver of persecution. His Order represented the 
principle, and the Inquisition was, alrnos as a matter of course, placed mainly 
in its hands. 
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lay rulers, and by a curious inversion that very doctrine of 
tlie religious incapacity of the latter, which was afterwards 
urged in favour of tolerance, was at this time urged in favour 
of tlie Inquisition . 1 Nor was tlie new tribunal merely dis- 
tinct from the civ il government. It was also frequently op- 
posed to it. Its very institution was an encroachment ou the 
jurisdiction of tlie magistrate, and there were constant differ- 
ences as to the exact limits of its authority. Wherever it was 
acknowledged it i\ as the undisputed judge of heresy and of a 
large section of ecclesiastical offences ; and one of these latter 
— the employment by priests of the confessional for the pur- 
pose of seducing the penitents — occupied a very prominent 
place in the writings it produced." Witchcraft, too, was usually, 
though by no means always, regarded as within its province, 
but the magistrates sometimes refused to execute its sentences. 
Usury was said by the ecclesiastics to be an ecclesiastical of- 
fence, but the legislators refused to allow the Inquisition to 
try it. Perjury, bigamy, and several other crimes gave rise 
to similar conflicts. 

While tlie province of persecution was thus in some de- 
gree separated from the civil government, the extreme vio- 
lence of the tribunal to which it had fallen aroused a very 
general popular indignation. Spain, it is true, was in this 

1 The follow in" passage from Sarpi is very instructive: — ‘Altro volte li 
santi Vcseovi niuna eosa pii prcdicavano o raccommandavano h prencipi cbe 
la cura della religionc. Di niuna eosa pih li ammonivano e modestamente 
reprendevano clic del trascurarla : ed adesso niuna eosa pitl se prodica e per- 
suade al prcncipe, so non eh’ ji lui non s’ aspetta la cura dellc cose divine, con 
tutta clie del coatraiio la scrittura sacra sia pinna di Iuoghi dove la religione & 
mccommaudata alia protezione del prcncipe della Maesth Diiina.’ (Pp. 89, 90.) 

* Sec, for example, tlie full discussion of the matter in Carcna, De Officio 
8. Inquwitionis (Lugduni, 1019), lip. 135-101. Three popes — Paul IV., Pius 
IV., an 1 Gregory XV. — found it necessary to issue bulls ou the subject, a f-iet 
which will surprise no one who has glanced over the pages of Sanchez or Dens. 
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i c -poet an exception. In that counliy the Inquisition was 
alu tys cheiislied as the special cxpiession of the national re- 
ligion, and the turning of Jews and beictics was soon re- 
p n .led in a double light, as a religious eeiemony and al«o 

a pageant or public amusement that was eminently con 
genial to the national taste . 1 In other countiies, however, 
but especially in Italy, it excited intense hostility. “When 
the Spminds tiied to force it upon the Neapolitans, so gen- 
eial an insun eet ion ensued that even Spanish zeal recoiled 
fiom the undei taking. The north and ccntic of Italy wiithcd 
fiei< ely under the 3 oke. Tenific liots aiising fiom this cause 
almost tlneatencd the dc«ti notion of Milan in 1212, and of 
Pinna in 1270, and minor distiuhanccs took place in many 

1 Till's appears <wilTh lentil fiom the sewon- in which execution's took pi ice, 
anil fiom ill the de-ci iptions of them. I miv notice, howcxti, tint llicic is in 
cxi tmccopcicix lcroukable coutempoiary punting of the scene. It icpit- 
suii the execution, oi i itliu the pioces'ion to the -t ike, of u l.umhci of Jews 
nul Juio-'ts who ueie burnt in 1680 at Midlid, iluiing the fetes that followed 
the raariugc ot Ghailcs II, and befoio the king, Ins bndc, the corn t, and 
clu of Madud The gieit s [uare n is ananged like a tlicalic, and thiongcd 
mtli ladies in couit die » , the king sat on an denied jUtform siuiouiidod by 
the chief members of the an-tociacy, and Bishop Yaldareo, the Inquisitoi- 
Oeueial, piosidcd oxer the scene. The pamtci of this ier) remaikablc pictuio 
(which is in the gillcij of Ifedud) was 1 ranccsco Riz/i, who died in 1663. 
lie lias directed the si mpatl ie-> of the spectator auain't the Jew s by the usu il 
id m of exaggeiating the Jewish rose — a dome which is common to all eaily 
I unteis except Juanc-s, who, m his pietuies of New Te-timcnt scenes, hou- 
i til gncs this pecuh nil) of fi iture fo file good as well as the bad thai lctci-, 
an f who, as an impartial di-tulmtor of nose®, is desening of the lei) lushest 
u-peet I.loieme has noticed this aulo daji, but not the pietuic. {lint. iU 
l hnjautl on, tom m pp 6, 1 ) 

Among the iietims in I6b0 was a Jewish girl, not 17, whose wondioii3 
beam stuck all who saw her with admuation. As she passed to the stikc, 
sin ened to the queen, ‘Gieat queen, is not jour piescnce able to bung me 
sonic comfort under my misery? Consider my youth, and that I am con- 
demned for a religion which I hare sucked 1 in with my in oth ei’s milk. 1 Tbs 
queen turned, away her eyes. (LiniDorch, list In (pus cap. xl) 
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other towns . 1 * Although the Popes had done every thing in 
their power to invest the office with a religious attraction — 
although thej had granted the same indulgences to its offi- 
cers as had formerly been granted to the Crusaders, and an 
indulgence of three years to all who, not being Inquisitors, 
assisted in bringing a heretic to condemnation — although, 
too, the sentence of excommunication was launched against 
all who impeded the Inquisitors in the discharge of their 
office — the opposition of the Italians was for centuries unex- 
tiuguislied. Thus we find in 1518 the district of Brescia in 
so wild a ferment of excitement on account of the condemna- 
tion of numerous persons on the charge of incantation, that 
the government could with difficulty pacify it by annulling 
the sentences. A similar outburst took place in Mantua in 
15GS, and even in Rome at the death of Paul IV. the prisons 
of the Inquisition were burst open, and their records burnt 
by an infuriated crowd . 3 

All thcoc things have their place in the history of tho 
secularisation of politics, for they all contributed to weaken 
the spirit of persecution, and to separate it from the civil 
government. As long, however, as dogmatic interests were 

1 Sarpi, p. CO. Gregory IX. made the admission of tho Inquisition an 

indispensable condition of Ilia alliances with the free towns. A monk called 
Triar John, of Vicenza, seems to have been the most successfnl in promoting 
the institution in Italy. IIo pronounced himself the apostle not of pcisecu- 
tion, but of peace, reconciled many enemies, and burnt sixty Catbari on a 
bingle occasion in the great square of Verona. (Sismondi, Hist, do la Liberie, 
tom. i. pp. 108, 109.) 

3 Sarpi, p. 80. Llorente, ‘Hist, dc la Inquisition, tom. ii. p. 272. This 
tendency of the Italian mind accounts for the small amount of blood shed at 
Rome by the Inqui-ition. • I cannot, indeed, remember more than four instances 
of men having been burnt alive there — the pantheistic philosopher Bruno ; a 
brother of Du Chosno, the hhtorian,of tho persecutions in the Netherlands ; a 
heretic w ho is spoken of by Scaligcr ; and the famous Arnold of Brescia, who 
was burnt on tho pretext of ‘ political heresies.’ 
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supreme, persecution in some firm or otliev must have con* 
tinned. Hoyt that supremacy was weakened, and how, in con- 
sequence of the decline, men ceased to burn or imprison those 
who differed from their opinions, the last chapter will have 
shown. 

But, important as was this stage of the secularisation of 
politics, a literary censorship was still directed against heret- 
ical writings, and the system of religious disqualifications 
still continued. The first of these had been a very ancient 
practice in religious controversy. Among the pagans we 
find Diocletian making it one of his special objects to burn 
the Christian writings, and Julian, without taking precisely 
the same step, endeavouring to attain the same end by with- 
holding from the Christians the means of instruction that 
could enable them to propagate their opinions. 1 In the same 
way the early councils continually condemned heretical 
books, and the civil power, acting upon their sentence, de- 
stroyed them. Thus Constantine ordered the destruction of 
the writings of the Arians when the Council of Nice had con- 
demned them. Arcadius, following the decision of the 
Council of Constantinople, suppressed those of Eunomius. 
Theodosius, after the Council of Ephesus, prohibited tho 
works of Ncstorius, and after the Council of Chalcedon those 
of Eutyclies." At first, though the condemnation belonged 
to the Church, the execution of the sentence was regarded as 
the prerogative of the civil ruler ; but as early as 443 we find 
Pope St. Leo burning books of the Maniehatans on his own 

** 

1 J ulian did not, as is sometimes said, forbid tho Christians studying the 
clas-ie writings, but he prohibited them from teaching them on the ground that 
it was absurd for those who despised and repudiated the ancient gods to ex- 
pound the records of their aet3. See hi3 Epistle to Jamblichia. 

,J Sarpi, pp. 192, 193. Milton gives a slight sketch of the history of cen> 
(orsbips in his Arcopagilica. 
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authority.' All through the middle ages, the practice was 
of course continued, and the Inquisition succeeded in destroy- 
ing almost the entire heretical literature before the Reforma- 
tion ; but at the time of the revival of learning, these meas- 
ures excited some opposition. Thus, -alien in 1510 the theo- 
logians of Cologne, represented especially by an Inquisitor 
named Iloestrat, and supported by the mendicant orders 
and after some hesitation by the. University of Paris, desired 
to destroy the whole literature of the Jews with the exception 
of the Old Testament, Reuclilin, who was one of the chief 
IIebrew r scholars of his age, protested against the measure ; 
and having been on this account denounced in violent 
language by a converted Jeiv named Phefercorne, who had 
originally counselled the destruction, he rejoined in a work 
strongly asserting the philosophical and historical value of 
the Jewish literature, and urging the importance of its pres- 
ervation. Nearly all the ablest pens of Germany were soon 
engaged on the same side; and the civil authority as well as 
many distinguished ecclesiastics having taken part in the 
controversy, it became for a time the most prominent in 
Europe, and resulted in the suspension of the intended 
measure." The rise of the Reformation served, liow'ever, to 
increase the severity of the censorship. The system of 
licenses followed almost immediately upon the invention of 
printing, and in 1559 Paul IY. originated the Index Expur- 
gatorius. In England, Convocation was accustomed to cen- 
sure, and the Star Chamber to suppress, heretical works. In 
Holland a love of free*discussion was early generated by the 
fact that, during the antagonism between Prance and Spain, 
it suited the interests of the latter country to make the 
Netherlands the asylum ®f the French refugees, who were 
1 Giannone, 1st. di Napoli. 


5 Sleidan, liv. ii. 
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Accustomed to publish there innumerable seditions writings 
which were directed against the French Government, but 
which had a very strong and favourable influence upon the 
country in which they appeared. "When the Spanish yoke 
was broken, Holland became equally famous for the freedom 
cf its religious press. With the exception of this country and 
of some of the cities of Italy, there were scarcely any in- 
stances of perfect liberty of religions publications, till the 
Revolutions, first of all, of England, and afterwards of France, 
established that great principle which is rapidly becoming 
universal, that the judgment of theological works is alto- 
gether external to the province of legislators. 

Among the earliest advocates of toleration most accepted 
as a truism the doctrine, that it is the duty of every nation 
in its national capacity to adopt some one form of religious 
belief, and to act upon its precepts with the consistency that 
is expected from an individual. This Church and State 
theory, which forms the last vestige of the old theocratic 
spirit that marks the earlier stages of civilisation, is still 
supreme in many countries; but in our own day it lias been 
assailed or destroyed in all those nations that have yielded to 
the political tendencies of the age. Stating the theory in its 
most definite form, the upholders of this system of policy de- 
manded that every nation should support and endow one 
form of religiou and only one, that every other should he re- 
garded as altogether outside the cognisance of the State, and 
that the rulers and representatives should belong exclusively 
to the established faith. This theory has sometimes been 
curtailed and modified in modern times after successive de- 
feats, but any one who will trace it back to the days when it 
was triumphant, and follow the train of argument that has 
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been pursued "by the Tory party for more than a century, can 
satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its purport. 

The tivo European nations which represent most fully in 
their policy the intellectual tendencies of the ago are unques- 
tionably France and England, and it is precisely in these 
nations that the theory has hecn successfully assailed. After 
several slight oscillations, the French people in 1830 finally 
proclaimed, as a basis of their constitution, the principle, that 
no state religion is recognised by France; and as a comment 
upon this decision, we have seen a Protestant holding the 
reins of power under Louis Philippe, and a Jew sitting in the 
Provisional Government of 1848. A more complete abnega- 
tion of the old doctrine it would be impossible to conceive, 
and it places France, in at least this respect, at the head of 
modern liberalism . 1 

The progress of the movement in England has been much 
more gradual, and it represents the steady growth of ration- 
alistic principles among statesmen. The first great step was 
taken during the depression of the clergy that followed the 
Revolution. The establishment of the Scotch Kirk, whether 
we consider the principle it involved or the vast amount of 
persecution it terminated, was undoubtedly one of tbe most 
signal defeats the English Church has ever undergone. For 
a considerable time, however, the clergy succeeded in arrest- 
ing the movement, which at last received a fresh propulsion 
by the Irish Parliament, and attained its full triumph under 
the exigencies of Irish policy. 

Whatever may be thought of tbe purity of the Irish Par- 
liament during the brief period in which it exercised an inde- 

1 For a clear view of the successive stages of the secularising movement is 
France, see the memorial ou the subject drawn up by the Abb6 Lacordaire, 
and reproduced by Lamcnnais. ( Affaires ds Rome , pp. 87-89.) 
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pendent authority, there are certainly few things more absurd 
th.i'i the charges of bigotry that arc frequently directed 
■m-iinst it. If we measure it by the standard of the present 
day, it will of course appear very defective ; but if we com- 
pare it with contemporary legislatures, and above all if wo 
e-liinate the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, 
cur verdict would bo very different. It would be scarcely 
possible to conceive a legislature with greater inducement to 
adopt a sectarian policy. Before 17D3 it was elected exclu- 
sively by Protestants. The government had created, and 
mo -t sedulously maintained, that close-borough system which 
ha- always a tendency to mahe private interest the guiding 
motive of policy; and the extraordinary monopoly the Prot- 
o-tents possessed of almost all positions of wealth and dignity, 
rendered the strictest toryism their obvious interest. There 
was scarcely any public opinion existing in Ireland, and the 
Catholics were so torpid through continued oppression, that 
they could exercise scarcely any influence upon legislation. 
Under these circnm-tauces, the Irish Parliament, having ad- 
mitted them to the magistracy, to the jury box, and to sev- 
eral minor pm ilege=, at last accorded them the elective 
franchise, which, in a country where they formed an immense 
majority of the nation, and where every reform of Parliament 
and every extension of education must have strengthened 
their interest, necessarily implied a complete emancipation. 
It is worthy, too, of notice that the liberalism of the Irish 
Parliament was always in direct proportion to its political in- 
dependence. It was when the events of the American war 
had infused into it that strong national feeling which pro- 
duced the declaration of independence in 1 782, that the ten- 
dency towards toleration became manifest. Almost all those 
great orators who cast a halo of such immortal eloquence 
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around its closing period, -were the advocates of emancipation. 
Almost all who were the enemies of its legislative indepen- 
dence, were the enemies of toleration. 

The Irish Parliament was, in truth, a body governed very 
constantly by corrupt motives, though probably not more so 
than the English Parliament in the time of Walpole. It was 
also distinguished by a recklessness of tone and policy that 
was all the more remarkable on account of the unusually large 
measure of genius it produced ; but it was during the period 
of its independence probably more free from religious bigotry 
than any other representative body that had ever sat in the 
United Kingdom. That it would have completed the meas- 
ure of 1793 by the admission of Catholics to Parliament, if 
the Government had supported or had even refrained from 
opposing that measure, is almost absolutely certain. The 
opposition of the ministers threw out the bill, and the recall 
of Lord Fitzwilliam damped the hopes of the Catholics, and 
was one of the chief proximate causes of the Rebellion of 
1798. But although emancipation was not then conceded, 
the Irish Parliament directed a deadly blow against the Tory 
theory, by endowing the College of Maynooth, a distinctive- 
ly Catholic institution designed for the education of the 
Catholic priesthood. 1 

1 1 may lioro notice that an Irishman and an ecclesiastic — Bishop Berkeley 
— was, n3 far as I know, the first Protestant who suggested the admission of 
Catholics into a Protestant university. He proposed that they should be ad- 
mitted into that of Dublin w ithout being compelled to attend chapel or any 
divinity lectures ; and lie observed that the Jesuits, in their colleges in Paris, 
had acted in this manner towards Protestants. ( Querist , No. 291, published 
in 1730.) As early as 1723 a considerable amount of controversy took place 
on tiie subject of toleration in Ireland, occasioned by a sermon preached before 
the Irish Parliament by a clerg.-ynan named ngo, in which he advocated as a 
Jbristiun duty '.he most complete toleration of the Catholics, and enunciated 
the principles of religious liberty with the strongest emphasis. The Parliiv 
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The Union was, on the wLole, very unfavourable to the 
movement. To exclude the Catholics from the Parliament 
of nil empire m which they were a small minority, did not 
appear such a glaring anomaly as to exclude them from the 
Parliament of a nation of which they formed the great ma- 
jority. The national feeling that made the Irish Protestants 
wish to emancipate their fellow-countrymen could not act 
w it'll the same force on an English Parliament ; and the evan- 
gelical movement which had originated with Wesley, and 
which was in general strongly adverse to the Catholic claims, 
had in a great measure pervaded English society, when it 
had scarcely penetrated to Ireland. Besides this, a profound 
change had passed over public opinion in Ireland. The 
purely national and secular spirit the Irish Parliament had 
fostered perished with its organ. Patriotism was replaced 
by sectarianism, and the evil continued till it made Ireland 
one of the most priest-ridden nations in Europe. These 
causes account snfiiciently for the delay of more than a quar- 
ter of a century in according the boon which in 1790 appear- 
ed almost attaiued. 1 On the other hand, the Whig party, 
which had constituted itself the representative of the secular 
movement, and which contained an unusually largo propor- 
tion of religious latiludiuarians," steadily advanced, and its 

ment ordered tlie sermon to bo published. It was answered by a writer named 
Had lide, and defended by a writer named Weaver. Synge himself rejoined. 
Ibis whole controversy, which is utterly forgotten — buried in the great chaos 
of Irish pamphlets, and perhaps read of late years by no human being except 
the present writer — is well worthy of the attention of those who study the 
euur-.o of public opinion in Ireland. Fcrbaps the' most eloquent defence of 
t ilr r.ition written in English during the last century, was the answer of the 
Iii.-h piirst O'Leary to Wesley’s Defence of the Penal Laws; but then O’Leary 
was defending his own cause. 

1 I have examined all this more fully in Thf Leaders of Public Opinion b\ 
Ireland. 

’ See, on this subject, a striking letter by Southey, in Blanco White’s Life, 
vol. i. d. 810 . 
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organ, the Edinburgh Review, was for some years one of the 
most powerful intellectual influences in England. At the 
same time the agitation of O’Connell gave a new and impera- 
tive tone to the demands of the Catholics, and O’Connell 
very judiciously maintained the claims of the dissenters as 
strongly as those of his coreligionists. At last the victory 
was achieved. The dissenters were admitted to Parliament, 
and the theological unity that had so long been maintained 
was broken. Still stage after stage of the emancipation was 
fiercely contested. The Catholics were avowedly admitted 
through fear of a revolution, and the act was performed in 
such a grudging and ungracious manner as to destroy all the 
gratitude, and many of the benefits, it would otherwise have 
conferred. Even then many years elapsed before the Jews 
were emancipated. The invasion and partial destruction of 
the sectarian character of the universities represents the last 
stage of the movement which the earliest advocates of toler- 
ation had begun. 

A necessary consequence of this movement was that the 
clergy were, as a body, identified either with retrogression 
or with immobility in politics. During the middle ages they 
had been the initiators of almost every progressive move- 
ment; but in modern times, the current being directly op- 
posed to their interests, they have naturally become the 
champions of the past. At the same time, and as a result of 
the same causes, their political influence has been steadily de- 
clining. In England the first great blow to their power was 
the destruction of tin? monasteries. Fuller has reckoned at 
twenty-seven, Lord Herbert at twenty-eight, and Sir Edward 
Coke at twenty-nine, the number of mitred abbots and priors 
who by this measure lost* their seats in the House of Lords.' 

Joyce, ffist. of English Convocation j, p. 440. 
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Iii tltc reign of Ilenry III., tbe spiritual peers had formed 
oiie-lialf of the upper iiousc; in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century they formed only one-eighth, and in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century only one-fourteenth. 1 Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century no clergyman ban 
occupied any important office in the State,’ and the same 
change has passed over almost every other nation in Europe. 

To those who have appreciated the great truth that a 
radical political change necessarily implies a corresponding 
change in the mental habits of society, the process which I 
have traced will furnish a decisive evidence of the declining 
influence of dogmatic theology. That vast department of 
thought and action which is comprised under the name of 
politics was once altogether guided Ly its power. It is now 
passing from its intlucnce rapidly, universally, and complete- 
ly. The classes that arc most penetrated with the spirit of 
special dogmas were once the chief directors of the policy of 
Europe. They now form a haded and desponding minority, 
whose most cherished political principles have heeu almost 
universally abandoned, who arc struggling faintly and inef- 
fectually against the ever-increasing spirit of the age, and 
whose ideal is not in the future hut in the past. It is evident 
that a government never can be really like a railway com- 
pany, or a literary society, which only exercises an influence 
over secular affairs. As long as it determines the system of 
education that exists among its subjects, as long as it can 
c ncourage or repress tbe teaching of particular doctrines, as 
long as its foreign policy brings it into 1, collision with govern- 
ments which still make the maintenance of Certain religions 
systems a main object of their policy, it will necessarily ex- 
ercise a gigantic influence upon bhlief. It cannot possibly 

* Buckle, Fiat, of Civ., voJ. L pp. 880, 881. 


• Ibid. 
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be uninflncntial, and it is difficult to assign limits to the in- 
fluence that it may exercise. If the men who compose it (or 
the public opinion that governs them) be pervaded by an in- 
tensely-realised conviction that the promulgation of a certain 
system of doctrine is incomparably the highest of human 
interests, that to assist that promulgation is the main ob- 
ject for which they were placed in the world, and should be 
the dominant motive of their lives, it will bo quits impos- 
sible for these men, as politicians, to avoid interfering with 
theology. Men who arc inspired by an absorbing passion 
will inevitably gratify it if they have the power. Men who 
sincerely desire the happiness of mankind will certainly use 
to the uttermost the means they possess of promoting what 
they feel to be beyond all comparison the greatest of human 
interests. If by giving a certain direction to education they 
could avert fearful and general physical suffering, there can 
be no doubt that they would avail themselves of their power. 
If they were quite certain that the greatest possible suffer- 
ing was the consequence of deviating from a particular class 
of opinions, they could not possibly neglect that considera- 
tion in their laws. This is the conclusion wo should natural- 
ly draw from the nature of the human mind, and it is most 
abundantly corroborated by experience. 1 In order to ascer- 
tain the tendencies of ccrtaiu opinions, we should not confine 
ourselves to those exceptional intellects who, having per- 
ceived the character of their ago, hat e spent their lives in 

This has been very deafly noticed in one of the ablest modern books in 
J. fence of the Tory theory. ‘At the point where Protestantism becomes 
vicious, where it receives the first tinge of latituJinarianism, and begins to join 
hands with infidelity by superseding the belief of an objective truth in religion, 
necessary for salvation ; at that ^-ery spot it likewise assumes an aspect of 
hostility to the union of Church and State.’ (Gladstone, on Church and Stale, 
p. 188 .) 
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cvli .1 Touring painfully and laboriously to west their opin- 
i«»n- in conformity with them. We should rather observe 
the position which large bodies of men, governed by the 
s'une principles, but living under various circumstances and 
in different ages, naturally and almost unconsciously occupy. 
We have ample means of judging in the present case. Wo 
see the general tone which is adopted on political subjects by 
the clergy of the most various creeds, by the religious news- 
papers, and by the politicians who represent that section of 
the community w Inch is most occupied with dogmatic theol- 
ogy. W e see that it is a tendency distinct from and op- 
posed to the tendencies of the age. History tells us that it 
was once dominant in politics, that it has been continuously 
mid rapidly declining, and that it lias declined most rapidly 
and most steadily in those countries in which the develop- 
ment of intellect lias been most active. All over Europe the 
prii-lhood arc now associated with a policy of toryism, of 
reaction, or of obstruction. All over Europe the organs that 
represent dogmatic interests are in permanent opposition to 
the progressive tendencies around them, and are rapidly 
sinking into contempt. In every country in which a strong 
political life is manifested, the secularisation of politics is the 
coii'-oquence. Each stage of that movement has been ini- 
tialed and effected by those who are most indifferent to dog- 
matic theology, and each has been opposed by those who are 
most occupied with theology.’ 

1 The cviilence of the secularisation of politics- furnishcJ by the position of 
nil it is called 1 the religious prc=s,’ is not confined to England and France; 
The following very remarkable passage w.is written by a most competent ob- 
server in 1838, when Austria seemed the centre of religious despotism : 1 Tous 
les intoifits les plus chetifs ont des nombreus prgancs dans la presse pciiodiquc 
et font tous de bonnes affaires. La religion, le premier ct !o plus grand de tous 
les inteiftts, n’en a qu’un nombre presque imperceptible ct qui a bien de la 
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And as I write these words, it is impossible to forget that 
one of the great problems on which the thoughts of politi- 
cians are even now concentrated is the hopeless decadence of 
the one theocracy of modern Europe, of the great typo and 
representative of the alliance of politics and theology. That 
throne on which it seemed as though the changeless Church 
had stamped the impress of her own perpetuity — that throne 
which for so many centuries of anarchy and confusion had 
been the Sinai of a protecting and an avenging law — that 
throne which was once the centre and the archetype of the 
political system of Europe, the successor of Imperial Rome, 
the inheritor of a double portion of her spirit, the one power 
which seemed removed above all the vicissitudes of j>olitics, 
the iris above the cataract, unshaken amid so much turmoil 
and so much change — that throne has in our day sunk into a 
condition of hopeless decrepitude, and has only prolonged its 
existence by the confession of its impotence. Supported by 
the bayonets of a foreign power, and avowedly incapable of 
self-existence, it is no longer a living organism, its signifi- 
cance is but the significance of death. There was a time 
when the voice that issued from the Vatican shook Europe 
to its foundations, and sent forth the proudest armies to the 
deserts of Syria. There was a time when all the valour and 
all the chivalry of Christendom would have followed the 
banner of the Church iu any field and agaiust any foe. Now 
a few hundred French, and Belgians, and Irish are all who 
would respond to its appeal. Its august antiquity, the rev- 
erence that centres around its chief, the memory of the un- 
» * 

peine & vivre. Pans la C.ithoiique Autricho sur 133 joumaux il n’y a qu’un 
soul consacrd aux interdts du Christianisme, et il laisse bcaucoup A desircr sous 
lc rapport do Fortlio lo\ic. . . .# La veritd est quo deciddmcnt l’opinion 
publique ainsi quo l’interct publique out eosse d’etre Chretiens en Europe.' 
(Ventura, Le l’ovvoir Chritien Politique , p. 13S.) 
vol. n. — 35 
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rivalled influence it lias exercised, tlio genius that has conse* 
■. rated its past, the undoubted virtues that have been display- 
ed by its rulers, were all unable to save the papal govern- 
ment from a decadence the most irretrievable and the most 
hopeless. Reforms were boldly initiated, but they only 
served to accelerate its ruin. A repressive policy was at- 
tempted, but it could not arrest the progress of its decay. 
For nearly a century, under every ruler and under every 
system of policy, it has been hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly 
declining. At last the influences that had so long been cor 
roding it attained their triumph. It fell before the Rcvolu 
lion, and has since been unable to exist, except by the sup- 
port of a foreign army. The principle of its vitality has 
departed. 

Xo human pen can write its epitaph, for no imagination 
can adequately realise its glories. In the eyes of those who 
estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, not by the extent of 
its territory, or by the valour of its soldiers, hut by the in- 
fluence which it has exercised over mankind, the papal gov- 
ernment has bad no rival, and can have no successor. But 
though we may not fully estimate the majesty of its past, we 
can at least trace the causes of its decline. It fell because it 
neglected the great truth that a government to he success- 
ful must adapt itself to the ever-changing mental condition 
cf society ; that a policy which in oue ccntuvy produces the 
utmost prosperity, in another leads only to ruin and to disas- 
ter. It fell because it represented the union of polities and 
theology, and because the intellect 6f Europe has rendered 
it an anachronism by pronouncing their divorce. , It fell be- 
cause its constitution was essentially and radically opposed 
to the spirit of an age in which Idle secularisation of politics 
is the measure and the condition of a 1 .] political prosperity. 
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The secularisation of politics is, as we Lave seen, the 
direct consequence of the declining influence of dogmatic 
theology. I hav e said that it also reacts upon and influences its 
cause. The creation of a strong and purely secular political 
feeling diffused through all classes of society, and producing 
an ardent patriotism, and a passionate and indomitable loro 
of liberty, is sufficient in many respects to modify all the 
great departments of thought, and to conti ibute largely to 
the formation of a distinct type of intellectual character. 

It is ob\ ions, in the first place, that one important effect 
of a purely secular political feeling will be to weaken the in- 
tensity of sectarianism. Before its existence sectarianism 
was the measure by which all things and persons were con- 
templated. It exercised an undivided control over the minds 
and passions of men, absorbed all their interests, and presid- 
ed over all their combinations But v hen a purely political 
spirit is engendered, a new cuthiisiasm is introduced into the 
mind, which fiist dhides the affections and at last replaces 
the passion that had formerly been supreme. Two different 
enthusiasms, each of which makes men regard events in a 
special point of view, cannot at the same time be absolute. 
The habits of thought that are formed by the one, will neces- 
sarily weaken or efface the habits of thought, that are formed 
by the other. Men learn to classify their fellows by a new 
principle. They become in one capacity the cordial asso- 
ciates of those whom in another capacity they had long re- 
garded with unmingled dislike. They learn to repress and 
oppose in one capacityThosc whom in another capacity they 
regard with unbounded reverence. Conflicting feelings aro 
thus produced which neutralise each other; and if one of 
the two increases, the other is proportionately diminished. 
Every war that unites for secular objects nations of different 
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creeds, every measure that extends political interests to 
classes tliat had formerly been excluded from their range, 
has therefore a tendency to assuage the virulence of sects. 

Another consequence of the intellectual influence of 
political life is a tendency to sacrifice general principles 1o 
practical results. It has often been remarked that the 
English constitution, which is commonly regarded as the 
most perfect realisation of political freedom, is beyond all 
others the most illogical, and that a very large proportion of 
those measures which have proved most beneficial, have in- 
volved the grossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle. The 
object of the politician is expediency, and his duty is to 
adapt his measures to the often crude, undeveloped, and 
vacillating conceptions of the nation. The object, on the 
other hand, of the philosopher is truth, and his duly is to 
push every principle which he believes to he true to its legit- 
imate consequences, regardless of the results which may 
follow. Xo thing can he more fatal in politics than a pre- 
ponderance of the philosophical, or in philosophy than a 
preponderance of the political spirit. In the first case, the 
ruler will fiiid himself totally incapable of adapting his 
measures to the exigencies of exceptional circumstances ; he 
will become involved in inextricable difficulties by the com- 
plexity of the phenomena lie endeavours to reduce to order ; 
and he will be in perpetual collision with public opinion. In 
the second case, the thinker will be continually harassed by 
considerations of expediency which introduce the bias of tlio 
will into what should he a purely intellectual process, and 
impart a timidity and a disingenuousness to the whole tone 
of his thoughts. There can, I think, be little doubt that this 
attcr influence is at present acting most unfavourably upon 
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speculative opinions in countries where political life is very 
.powerful. A disinterested love of truth can hardly coexist 
with a strong political spirit. In all countries where the 
habits of thought have been mainly formed by political life, 
we may discover a disposition to make expediency the test 
of truth, to close the eyes and turn away the mind from any 
arguments that tend towards a radical change, and above all 
to make utilitarianism a kind of mental perspective accord- 
ing to which the different parts of belief arc magnified or 
diminished. All that has a direct influence upon the well- 
being of society is brought into clear relief; all that has 
only an intellectual importance becomes unrealised and in- 
operative. It is probable that the capacity for pursuing ab- 
stract truth for its own bake, which has given German think- 
ers so great an ascendency in Europe, is in no slight degree 
to be attributed to the political languor of their nation. 

This predisposition acts in different ways upon the pro- 
gress of nationalism. It is hostile to it on account of the 
intense conservatism it produces, and also on account of its 
opposition to that purely philosophical spirit to which Ra- 
tionalism seeks to subordinate all departments of speculative 
belief. It is favourable to it, inasmuch as it withdraws the 
minds of men from the doctrinal aspect of their faith to con- 
centrate them upon the moral aspect, which in the eyes of 
the politician as of the rationalist is infinitely the most im 
portant. 

But probably the most important, and certainly the most 
beucficial, effect of political life is to habituate men to a true 
method of enquiry. Government in a constitutional country 
is carried on by debate, all the arguments on both sides aie 
brought forward with unrc%trieted freedom, and every news- 
paper reports in full what has been said against the princi 
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pies it advocates by the ablest men in the country. Men 
may study the debates of Parliament under the influence of 
a strong party bias, they may even pay more attention to 
the statements of one party than to those of the other, but 
they never imagine that they can form an opinion by an ex- 
clusive study of what has been written on one side. The 
two views of every question are placed in juxtaposition, and 
every one who is interested in the subject examines both. 
When a charge is brought against any politician, men natu- 
rally turn to his reply before forming an opinion, aud they 
feel that any other course would be not only extremely fool- 
ish, but also extremely dishonest. This is the spirit of truth 
as opposed to the spirit of falsehood and imposture, which in 
all ages and in all departments of thought has discouraged 
men from studying opposing systems, lamented the circula- 
tion of adverse arguments, and denounced as criminal those 
v ho listen to them. Among the higher order of intellects, 
the first spirit is chiefly cultivated by those philosophical 
studies which discipline and strengthen the mind for re- 
search. But what philosophy does for a very few, political 
life docs, less perfectly, indeed, but still in a great degree, for' 
the many. It diffuses abroad not only habits of acute reason- 
ing, but also, what is far more important, habits of impartial- 
ity aud intellectual fairness, which will at last be earned 
into all forms of discussion, and will destroy every system 
that refuses to accept them. Year after year, as political 
life extends, we find each new attempt to stifle the expression 
of opinion received with an increasecl indignation, the sym- 
pathies of the people immediately enlisted on behalf of Iho 
oppressed teacher, and the work which is the object of con- 
demnation elevated in public estifem often to a degree that 
Lb far greater than it deserves. Year after year the convio 
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tion becomes more general, lliat a pro\ isional abnegation of 
the opinions of tbe past and a resolute and unflinching im- 
partiality are among the highest duties of the enquirer, and 
that he who shrinks from such a research is at least mor- 
ally bound to abstain from condemning the opinions of hia 
neighbour. 

If we may generalise the experience of modern constitu- 
tional governments, it would appear that this process must 
pass through three phase--. When political life is introduced 
into a nation that is strongly imbued with sectarianism, this 
latter spirit will at first dominate over political interests, and 
the whole scope and tendency of government will be direct- 
ed by theology. After a time the movement I ha\ e traced 
in the present chapter will appear. The scoular element 
will emerge into light. It will at length obtain an absolute 
ascendency, and, expelling theology successively from all its 
political strongholds, will thus weaken its influence over the 
human mind. Yet in one remarkable way the spirit of sec- 
tarianism will still survive : it v ill change its name and object 
transmigrate into political discussion, and assume tbe form 
of an intense party-spirit. The increasing tendency, how- 
ever, of political life seems to be to weaken or efface this 
spirit, and in the more advanced stages of free government 
it almost disappears. A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
rueu both in politics and theology to eclecticism, to judge 
all questions exclusively on the ground of their iutrinsio 
merits, and not at all according to their position in theologi- 
cal or political systems. To increase the range and intensity 
of political interests is to strengthen this tendency; and 
every extension of the suffrage thus diffuses over a wider 
circle a habit of tliongbt*tbat must eventually modify theo- 
logical belief. If tlie suffrage should ever bo granted to 
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women, it would probably, after two or three generations, 
effect a complete revolution in their habits of thought, which 
by acting upon the first period of education would influence 
the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the leading tendencies pro- 
duced by that purely secular political spirit which is itself a 
result of the declining influence of theology. It now remains 
for us to examine the second branch of our subject — the sec- 
ularisation of the basis or principle of authority upon which 
all political structures rest. 

In the course of the last few years a great many insurrec- 
tions of nations against their sovereigns have taken place, 
which have been regarded with warm approval by the pub- 
lic opinion of the most advanced nations in Europe. Some 
countries have cast off their rulers in order by coalescing to 
form one powerful State, others because those rulers were 
tyrannical or incapable, others because the system of their 
government had grown antiquated, and others in order to 
realise some historical nationality. In many cases the de- 
posed rulers had been bound to tlicir people by no distinct 
stipulations, had violated no law, and had been guilty of no 
extraordinary harshness. The simple ground upon which 
these changes were justified was that the great majority of 
the nation desired them, and that ground has generally been 
acquiesced in as sufficient. To exhibit in the plainest form 
the change that has come over p.nblic opinion, it may be suf- 
ficient to say that for many centuries all such insurrections 
would have been regarded by theologians as mortal sins, and 
all who participated in them as in danger of peidition. 

The teaching of the early Fathers on the subject is per- 
fectly unanimous and unequivocal.* Without a single excep- 
tion, all who touched upon the subject pronounced activo ro- 
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eistance to the established authorities to be under all circum- 
stances sinful. If the law enjoined what was wrong, it 
should be disobeyed, but no vice and no tyranny could justi- 
fy revolt. 1 This doctrine was taught in the most emphatic 
terms, not as a counsel of expediency applicable to special 
circumstances, but as a moral principle universally binding 
upon the conscience. It was taught in the midst of the most 
horrible persecutions. It was taught when the Christians 
were already extremely numerous, and their forbearance, 
notwithstanding their numbers, was constantly claimed as a 
merit.’ So harmonious and so emphatic are the Patristic 
testimonies upon the subject, that the later theologians who 
adopted other views have been utterly unable to adduce any 
passages in their support, and have been reduced to the mel- 
ancholy expedient of virtually accusing the early Christians 
of hypocrisy, by maintaining that, notw ilhstaiuling the high 
moral tone they assumed on the subject, the real cause of 
their submissiou was their impotence,’ or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of liberal politics on the in- 
vectives of Cyril and Gregory Xazianzcn against the memory 
of Julian.* 

1 See G rot ins, De Jure B,lli et rads, lib. i. cap. A ; Taj lor, Ductor Dubi- 
tautium, lib. iii. cap. 3, and also the list of authorities citeil by Gregory XVI. 
in his bull to the Bishops of Poland, 1 concerning the maxims of the Catholic 
Church on submission to the civil power ’ ; Lamennais, Affaires de Rome, pp. 
308-317. But perhaps the fullest exposition of the Patiistie sentiments on 
the subject is in a very able book called Sacro-Suncla Regum Majesties, pub- 
lished at Oxford at the beginnirg of the Great Rebellion. 

1 Striking instances of tills arc given by Grotius, Be Jure, lib. i. e. iv. § 7. 

* This lias been maintained among others by Milton and Gronovius among 
the Protestants, and by Bellarmino and (in more mo lorn times) by Bianuhi 
among the Catholics. See Bianchi, Traits de la Ru'.ssance Fcclcsiastiqut 
(trad. Peltier, Paris, 1337), tom. i^ pp. 039-042. 

* This appears to have been a favourite argument of the French Prot- 
estants : Avis anx Rtfughz sur ’air proehain Retour en France, p. 43. To 
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It is manifest that such a doctrine is absolutely incompat- 
ible -with political liberty. ‘A limited monarch,’ as even 
the Tory Hume admitted, ‘who is not to be resisted when he 
exceeds his limitations, is a contradiction in terms.’ Besides, 
in almost every case, the transition from an absolute to a 
limited monarchy has been the result of the resistance of the 
people ; and the whole caurse of history abundantly proves 
that power, when once enjoyed, is scarcely ever voluntarily 
relinquished. From these considerations Grotius and many 
other writers have concluded that a Christian people, when 
oppressed by tyrants, is bound to sacrifice its hopes of liber- 
ty to its faith, while Shaftesbury and his followers have de- 
nounced Christianity as incompatible with freedom. But to 
those who regard the history of the Church not as one homo- 
geneous whole, but as a series of distinct phases, the attitude 
of its early leaders will appear very different. For the first 
condition of liberty is the establishment of some higher 
principle of action than fear. A government that rests on 
material force alone must always be a tyranny, whatever 
may be the form it assumes ; and at the time Christianity be- 
came supreme the lloman Empire was rapidly degenerating 
into that frightful condition. Increasing corruption had de- 
stroyed both the lie of religion and the tic of patriotism, and 
the army was the sole arbiter of the destinies of the State. 
After a time the invasion of the barbarians still further as- 

these the Gallican Catholics replied that Julian was dead when the invectives 
were delivered. Hilary, however, inveighed vehemently against the Arinn 
Emperor Constantin, in the lifetime of the Iattfcr; and Bianelii, in a very in- 
genious fashion, argues from this that Constantius must have been virtually 
deposed on account of his heresy, fur respect to lawful sovereigns is among the 
plainest, duties ; and ns St. Hilary called Constantius ‘ a precursor of Anti- 
christ,’ ‘a rascal,’ and ‘an object of malediction,’ &c., &c;, it may be inferred 
that he did not regard him as his lawful sovereign. ( Puissance Heel., tom. I 
gp. 651, 652.) 
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gravated the situation. Hordes of savages, fresh from a life 
of unbounded freedom, lialf-frenzied by the sudden acquisi- 
tion of immense wealth, and belonging to many different 
tribes, were struggling fiercely for the mastery. Society 
was almost resolved into its primitive elements; force had 
become the one measure of dignity. Alone amid these dis- 
cordant interests the Christians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, and habituated 
men to that re- pet t for authority and that exercise of self- 
restraint which form the basis of every lasting political struc- 
ture. Had they followed the example of others, they might 
probably have more than once saved tlicnisches from fright- 
ful persecutions, and would have certainly become a formi- 
dable power in the State long before the accession of Constan- 
tine. Cut, guided by a far nobler instinct, they chose in- 
stead to constitute tliemsehes the champions of legality, 
they irradiated submission with a purer heroism than has 
ever glowed around the conqueror's path, and they kept 
alive the sacred flame at a time when it had almost vanished 
from the earth. IV c may say that they exaggerated their 
principle, but mch exaggeration was absolutely essential to 
its efficacy. The temptations to anarchy and insubordina- 
tion were so great, that had the doctrine of submission been 
stated with any qualifications, had it been stated in any hut 
the mosl emphatic language, it would have proved inopera- 
tive. Indeed, wdiat cause for resistance could possibly have 
been more just than the persecutions of a Kero or a Diocle- 
tian ? Yet it was in ’the reign of Kero that St. Paul incul- 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive obe 
dience; and it was the boast of Tertullian and other of the 
Fathers, that at a timeJ when Rome was swarming with 
Christians, the most horrible persecutions were endured 
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without a murmur or a struggle. Such conduct, if adopted 
as a binding precedent, would arrest the whole development 
of society ; hut, considered in its own place in history, it is 
impossible to overvalue it. 

Besides this, it should be remembered that the early 
Church had adopted a system of government that was based 
upon the most democratic principles. It can be no exagger- 
ation to say, that if the practice of electing bishops by uni- 
versal suffrage had continued, the babit3 of freedom would 
have been so diffused among the people, that the changes 
our own age has witnessed might have been anticipated by 
many centuries, and might have been effected under the 
direct patronage of Catholicism. This, however, was not to 
be. The system of episcopal election was far in advance of 
the age, and the disorders it produced were so great that it 
was soon found necessary to abolish it. At the same time 
many circumstances pointed out the Roman See as the natu- 
ral centre of a new form of organisation. The position Rome 
occupied in the world, the increasing authority of the bishop 
resulting from the transfer of the civil ruler to Constantino- 
ple, the admirable administrative and organising genius tbe 
Roman ecclesiastics had inherited from the Empire, their 
snstaiued ambition, the splendour cast upon the see by the 
genius and virtues of St. Gregory and St. Leo, the conversion 
of the barbarians, the destruction of the rival sees of Jerusa- 
lem, Antioch, and Alexandria, and the Greek schism — all 
tended to revive in another form the empire Rome had so 
long exercised over the destinies of mankind. 

"When the Papal power was fully organised, and duriug 
the whole of the period that elapsed between that time and 
the Reformation, the rights of uaVions against their sover- 
eigns may he said to have been almost unnoticed. The 
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great question concerning the principle of authority lay in 
the conflicting claims of temporal sovereigns and of popes. 
Although the power the latter claimed and often exercised 
over the former has produced some of the most fearful calam- 
ities, although we owe to it in a great degree the Crusades 
and religious persecution, and many of the worst features of 
the semi-religious struggles that convulsed Italy during the 
middle ages, there can he no question that it was on the 
whole favourable to liberty. The simple fact that nations 
acknowledged two different masters was itself a barrier to 
despotism, and the Church had always to appeal to the sub- 
jects of a sovereign to enforce its decisions against him. 
There was therefore a certain bias among ecclesiastics in 
favour of the people, and it must be added that the mediaeval 
popes almost always belonged to a far higher grade of civil- 
isation than their opponents. Whatever may have been 
their faults, they represented the cause of moral restraint, of 
intelligence, and of humanity, in an age of physical force, 
ignorance, and barbarity. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the history of the 
encroachments of the spiritual upon the civil power, or to 
enter into the interminable controversies about the power of 
deposition. Such topics arc only connected indirectly with 
the subject of the present chapter, and they have been treated 
with great ability by several well-known writers . 1 There 

1 A. clou- secular view of the subject is given by Sir. nullum, in the chapter 
on the ‘ Incrca-c of Ecclesiastical Authority,’ in his Hist, of the Middle Ayes. 
It has also been examined very fnllv by Bossuet, from a Gallican point of view, 
in his Defence of the Articles of the Gallican Church, and from an Ultramon- 
tane point of view by Bianchi, On Ecclesiastical Poiccr. This last book, 
which is a work of exceedingly extensive learning, but of undisguised and 
indeed dishonest partiality, was published originally in Italian in 1715, and 
directed especially against the opiuions of Giannone. The French translation 
was made iu 1857, and consists of two (in every sense of the word) most 
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are, however, two points connected with them to which it 
may he advisable to refer. In the first place, in judging the 
question as to the right of the Pope to depose sovereigns, it 
is evident that the advantage must have always remained 
with the former, in an age in which he was himself regarded 
as the final arbiter of moral questions. Every conclusion 
was then arrived at not by way of reasoning hut by way of 
authority, and, with the very doubtful exception of general 
councils, there was no higher authority than the Pope. 
General councils too were rare occurrences ; they could only 
be convened by the Pope, and in the majority of cases they 
were the creatures of Lis will. "When a bull of excommuni- 
cation had been launched, the sovereign against whom it was 
directed might indeed assemble a council of the bishops of 
his own people, and they might condemn the excommunica- 
tion; but, however strong might be their arguments, their 
authority u as noco-sarily inferior to that which was opposed 
to them. They might appeal to the declarations of the 
Father-, but the right of interpreting those declarations rest- 
ed v ilh the Church, of which the Pope was, in fact, the au- 
thoritative representative. Xor bail he any difficulty in this 
respect. If it was said that the early bishops enjoined abso- 
lute submission to the pagan persecutors, it was answered 
that this was an irrelevant argument, for the Church only 
claimed the power of deposing those who by baptism were 
placed under her dominion. If it was rejoined that the same 
submission was shown under Constantius or Yalons or 
Julian, the reply was that the weakness of the Christians 
was the cause of their resignation, and that' the fact of the 
Church possessing the power of excommunication did not 

ft 

ponderous volumes. It is now the great standard work of the Ultramontane 
party. 
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•at all imply tliat slie was bound on every legitimate occasion 
to exercise it. If, in fine, tbc passages in which the Fathers 
dilated upon the sinfulness of all rebellion against the sover- 
eign were adduced, it was answered that the Pope exhorted 
no one to such rebellion, for by the sentence of deposition 
the sovereign had been deprived of his sovereignty. 1 In this 1 
way the Patristic utterances were easily evaded, and the ec- 
clesiastical authority of the Tope made it almost a heresy to 
question his claims. 

In the next place, it should be observed that this doctrine 
of deposition was not so much an isolated assumption on the 
part of the Popes as a logical and necessary inference from 
other parts of the teaching of the Church. The point on 
which the controversies between Catholics on this subject 
have chiefly turned is the right of the Popes to condemn any 
notorious criminal to public penance, a sentence which in- 
volved the deprivation of all civil functions, and therefore in 
the case of a sovereign amounted to deposition." But whe- 
ther or not this right was always acknowledged in the 
Church, there can be little doubt that the power which was 
generally conceded to the ecclesiastical authorities of relax- 
ing or annulling the obligation of an oath necessarily led to 
their political ascendency, for it is not easy to see how those 
who acknowledged the existence of this power could make 
an exception in favour of the oath of allegiance. 

"When the rise of the scholastic philosophy had intro- 
duced into Christendom a general passion for minute defini- 

1 As one of tlio leadin'; supporters of the Papal party put it with amusing 
coolness : 1 Ccrte licet Paulus dixerit “ oranis-anima potestatibus subliinioribus 
suhdita sit" nuncpiam addidit, etiam potestatibus excomimmicatis rel depth 
vatis a papa.’ (Suarez, De Fide, lib. vi. cap. 4.) 

* Bianchi, Puixsa.net. EcclCsiasfigne, tom. i. pp. 650-57 1. Louis le D6bon 
nairc seems to have been deposed in this way. 
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tions, and for the organisation and elaboration of all depart- 
ments of theology, the attitude of hostility the Church had 
for some time exhibited towards the civil power was more or 
less reflected in the writings that were produced. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, indeed, the ablest of all these theologians, distinctly 
asserts the right of subjects to withhold their obedience from 
rulers who were usurpers or unjust ; 1 but this opinion, which 
was probably in advance of the age, does not appear to havo 
been generally adopted, or at least generally promulgated. 
The right of popes to depose princes who had fallen into 
heresy was, however, at this time constantly asserted.’ To 
the schoolmen too we chiefly owe the definition of the doc- 
trine of the mediate character of the Divine Right of Kings, 
which is very remarkable in the history of opinions as the 
embryo of the principles of Loclco and Rousseau. It was 
universally admitted that both popes and kings derived their 
authority from the Deity, and from this fact the royal advo- 
cates inferred that a pope had no more power to depose a 
king than a king to depose a pope. But, according to some 
of the schoolmen, there was this distinction between the 
cases : a pope was directly and immediately the representa- 
tive of the Almighty, hut a king derived his power directly 
from the people. Authority, considered in the abstract, is 


1 ‘IYmcipibus smcularibus in tautum homo obedire tenelur in quantum ordo 
justitia! requirit. Et idco si non habcant justum principatum sad usurpatum, 
vd si iujusta prsecipiant, non tenentur ds subditi obedire, nisi forte per accidcns 
propter vitandum scan datum vd pcriculum.’ ( Summa , Pars II. Quaat. civ. 
art. 0.) 

’ llossuot simply remarks that for some centuries after St. Thomas the 
sdioolmen seem to have been nearly unanimous on this point, but that it is 
manifest that they were mistaken ! (See Bianchi, tom. i. pp. 133, 136.) The 
writer among the schoolmen who was most favourable to liberty was the Eng- 
lishman William of Ocklmm. (Milman, Hist, of Latin Christianity, voL vi. 
pp. 410 -474.) 
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of Divine origin; and when the people had raised a particu- 
lar family to the throne, the sanction of the Deity rested 
upon its membeis, hut still the diiect and immediate source 
of regal pen er w as the nation.* Although this doctrine was 
not assoited in the popular hut in the Papal interest, and al- 
though it was geneially held that the people, having tranr- 
fenxd their original authority to the sovereign, wore incapa- 
ble of lecalling it, except pciliapis in such extreme cases as 
when a so\ucign had sought to hetiay to a foreign power 
the count he nded, it is not the less ceitain that we have 
here the fust link of a chain of principles that terminated in 
the Fiench Ilei olution. 

After all, however, it is rather a matter of curiosity than 
of impoi lance to trace among the vast mass of speculations 
bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the faint outlines of a 
growing hbeialism. "Whatever may have been the opinions 
of a few monkish speculator, howcv er splendid may have 
been the achievements of a few industrial half-sceptical re- 
publics , 1 * 3 it was not till the Ilcfoi mation that the lights of na- 

1 Suue/, Dl I ,Jc, lib m. cap 2; Bianchi, cli. i. These theologiins of 
couiso cndcavoui to ti ice hack then Uistmclion to the oin.ni of Chustiamty, 
hut its foiwal ckhaition and systematic colon unuit aic due mainly to the 
schoolmen. 

a The politic d influence of the ItaUm icpublics upon Eigli-li public opin- 
ion Has v ci j po\ cilul in the scvcnteuitli ccntun, when the habit ol tiavclhng 
became gcncnl amon 0 the uppci class of Englisliii.cn, and n lieu a laigo pio- 
poition ol the Inchest intellects aerjuued in It ill a know ledge of the Italian 
uiiteis on government, and an adnuiaUon loi the Italnn constitutions, and 
especially ioi that ol Venice. The highest icpicscntatnc ol this action ol tha 
Italian upon the En Q lish intellect was Ilnuington. Ills Oicana, though pub- 
lished under the Commonwealth and dedicated to Cioiuwcll, was altogether 
uuinfluenced by the ui-puntion of Puutauism; and it was oulv by the inter- 
cession of Ciomw ell's lavouuto daugbtci, Lulj Llavpole, that its publication 
Was peimittciL (i'oland, Lijc of Ilan ington.) It is lcmaikablo that while 
Hairmgton’s w.ltings wcie avovveefty based in avciy gicat degieo upon those 

of Italians, they also icpies-nt moie faithlully than any otlieis of the seven 
VOL II. — oG 
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tionalitics became a great question in Europe. The spirit of 
insubordination created by the struggle, and the numerous 
important questions which Protestantism submitted to the 
adjudication of the multitude, predisposed the people to en- 
large the limits of their power; while the countless sects 
that were appealing to popular favour, and the frequent op- 
position of belief between the governors and the governed, 
ensured a full discussion of the subject. The result of this 
was the creation of a great variety of opinions, the views 
of each sect being determined mainly by its circumstances, 
or, in other words, by the predisposition resulting from its 
interests. 

If we begin our review with the Ultramontane party in 
the Church of Rome, which especially represented tlio 
opinions of the Popes, we find that it was confronted with 
two great facts. In the first place, a multitude of sovereigns 
had embraced Protestantism simply to emancipate them- 
selves from Papal control; and in the next place, the Cath- 
olic population in several countries was sufficiently numerous 
to resist with some chance of success their Protestant rulers. 
The points, therefore, which were most accentuated in the 
teaching of the writers of this school, were the power of the 

tronth century what are regarded as the distinctive merits of English liberty. 
That a good government is an organism, not a mechanism — in other words, that 
it must grow naturally out of the condition of society, and cannot be imposed 
by theorists — that representative assemblies with full powers are the sole effi- 
cient guardians of liberty — that liberty of conscience must be allied with polit- 
ical liberty — that a certain balance should bo preserved between tlio different 
powers of the State, and that property produces empire, are among the main 
f repositions on which Harrington insists; and most of them are even now the 
main points of difference between English liberty and that which emanates 
nom a French source. Harrington was also a warm advocate of the ballot, 
no was answered by Feme, Bishop of Chester, in a book called Pian-Piano; 
by Matthew Wren, son of the Bishop of Ely ; and in the Holy Commonwealth 
of Baxter. 
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Pope to depose sovereigns, especially for heresy, and the 
right of the people to resist an heretical ruler. The vigour 
with which these propositions were maintained is sufficiently 
illustrated by the dealings of the Popes with the English 
Government ; and the arguments in their support were em- 
bodied by Cardinal Bcllarminc in his treatise ‘ On the Su- 
premacy of the Sovereign Pontiff over Temporal Affairs,’ and 
by the famous Jesuit Suarez iu his ‘Defence of the Faith.’ 
The Parliament of Paris ordered the first of these works to 
be burnt in 1010, and the second in 1014. 

The most ardent and by far the most able champions of 
Ultramontauism were the Jesuits, who, however, went so far 
beyond the other theologians in their principles that they may 
be justly regarded as a separate class. The marvellous flex- 
ibility of intellect and the profound knowledge of the world 
that then at least characterised their order, soon convinced 
them that the exigencies of the conflict were not to be met 
by following the old precedents of the Fathers, and that it 
was necessary to restrict in every way the overgrown power 
of the sovereigns. They saw, what no others in the Catholio 
Church seem to have perceived, that a great future was in 
store for the people, and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them everlasting honour to hasten and direct the 
emancipation. By a system of tho boldest casuistiy, by a 
fearless use of their private judgment in all matters which 
the Church had not strictly defined, and above all by a skil- 
ful employment and expansion of some of the maxims of the 
schoolmen, they succeeded in disentangling themselves from 
the traditions of tho past, and in giving an impulse to liber- 
alism wherever their influence extended. Suarez, in the book 
to which I have just referred, devoted himself especially to 
the question of the mediate or immediate nature of the Divine 
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Right of Kings . 1 It was a question, he acknowledged, that 
could not he decided either by Scripture or the Fathers ; hut 
the schoolmen were on the whole favourable to the latter 
view, and the Popes had often asserted their own authority 
over sovereigns, which, according to Ultramontane princi- 
ples, was almost decisive of the question. lie elaborated 
the doctrine of the ‘ social contract’ with such skill and em- 
phasis as to place the sovereign altogether upon a lower level 
than the nation, while the Pope towered over all. Accord- 
ing to these principles, the interests of the sovereign should 
he subordinated to those of the people. The king derived 
all his power immediately from the State; and in a case of 
extreme misgovernment, when the preservation of the State 
required it, the nation might depose its sovereign , 5 and might, 
if necessary, depute any person to kill him . 5 The case of an 
heretical prince was still plainer ; for heresy being a revolt 
against that Dhinc authority to which the sovereign ulti- 
mately owed his power, it in a certain sense annulled his title 
to the throne. Still, as the Pope was the arbiter of these 


* Suarez, Sc Fide, lib. iii. cap. 3. This book of Suarez was written in 
reply to one by James I, of England. 

5 He savs that 1 Fotestatum banc deponendi regem esse posse vcl in ipsa 
republics vcl in Summo Pontificc, diverso tamen modo. Nam in republica 
solum per modum defcnsionis neccssarias ad conservalioncra suam, . . . 
him ex vi juris naturalis quo licet vim vi repellerc, turn quia semper liic casus 
ad propriam rcipublicas conscrvationem ncccssaiius, intelligitur exceptus in 
prime illo fcedcre quo respublica potestatem suam in regem transtulit. . . . 

At vero in Summo Pontifice cst lime patestas tanquam in superiori habentc 
juiisdietionom ad corripiendura reges.’ ( Se Fide, lib. vi. cap. hr.) 

5 ‘Ergo quaudo respublica juste potest regem deponere, recte faciunt minis- 
tri cjus regem cogendo vel interlieiendo si sit neeesse.’ (Ibid.) Suai ez adds, 
however, that before pronouncing a sentence of deposition against the sov- 
ereign, it is at least advisable and becoming (though not absolutely necessary) 
for the nation to apply to tho Pope for lii’s sanction. This notion has bees 
developed at length by Do JIaistro, Le Pape. 
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questions, a sentence of deposition should precede rebellion * 
The Pope had the power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds — because lie was the superior of the temporal ruler, 
and also because heresy was a crime which fell under his 
cognisance, and which was worthy of temporal penalties. To 
deny that the Pope could inflict such penalties on heretics, no 
matter what may be their rank, is to fall under the suspicion 
of heresy ; 1 to deny that death is a natural punishment for 
heresy was to assail the w hole system of persecution wliich 
the Church had organised. In defending this doctrine 
against the charges brought against it on the ground of its 
dangerous consequences, Suarez maintained that the deposed 
king could only be killed by those whom the Pope had ex- 
pressly authorised ; 5 but there can be little doubt that the 
Jesuits looked with a very indulgent eye on all attempts at 
assassination that were directed against a deposed sovereign 
who was in opposition to the Church. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that the Je- 
suits advocated liberal principles only with a view to theo- 
logical advantages, or in Protestant countries, or under the 
shelter of ecclesiastical authorities. More than once they 
maintained even their most extreme forms in the midst of 
Catholic nations, and, strange as the assertion may appear, it 
is in this order that we find some of the most rationalistic in- 
tellects of the age. Two of the leading characteristics of a 

1 Statira per lucrcsim rex ipso facto privatur uliquo modo dominio ct pro- 
prictato sui rogni, quia vel coufiscutum manet vcl ad legitimuin succcssorcm 
Calliolicum ipso jure transit, ct nihilorainus non potest statim regno piivari, 
aed juste illud pos-idet ct administrat donee per scutcntiam saltern dcelara 
toriam ciiminis condemnetur.' (Lib. vi. cap i v.) 

1 Bunehi has collected a striking chain of passages in defence of this pro 
position (tom. i. pp. 143-147). 

1 1 Si Papa rcgein deponat, l b illis tantum poterit expelli vel interfici quibuj 
ipso id eommisciit,’ (fie Fide, lib. vi. c. iv.) 
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rationalistic mind, as we have already scon, arc a love of ap 
pealing to the general principles of natural religion rathet 
than to dogmatic tenets, and a disposition to wrest the latter 
into conformity with the former ; and of these two tendencies 
we find among the Jesuits some striking examples. The fa- 
mous work of Mariana * Concerning the King and the Regal 
Institution ’ will furnish us with an illustration of these truths. 

This extremely remarkable hook was published at Toledo 
in 1590, and it bears at its commencement the approbation 
of the leaders of the Jesuits. 1 It was dedicated to Philip III., 
for whose benefit it was written ; and it must be acknowl- 
edged that, among the countless works that have been dedi- 
cated to sovereigns, it would be impossible to find one more 
free from the taint of adulation. Its ostensible object was 
to collect a series of moral precepts for the benefit of sover- 
eigns, but the really important part, and that with which wo 
arc alone concerned, is the examination of the rights of na- 
tions against their sovereigns. The cardinal point upon 
which this examination turns is a distinction which some of 
the schoolmen had derived from Aristotle, and which became 
very prominent in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
between a king and a tyrant, as two tilings almost generi- 
cally different. A ruler who belonged to the latter class bad 
no right to the name of king, nor could he claim the privi- 
leges or the reverence attached to it ; and to be a tyrant, as 
Mariana explained, it was not necessary to be a usurper. 1 
Every ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category if 
tlic main principle of his government is selfishness, and if he 
habitually sacrifices the interests of his people to his lusts oi 

* It is signed by Stcphanus Hojeda, Visitor of tbe Jesuits in file province 
of Toledo. 

’ De h'cge ei Itogk Institutions, pp. 66-0 5. (1st ed.) 
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to liis pride. Sucli rulers arc the worst of evils, the enemies 
of the human race. They had been figured by the ancients 
in the fables of Antaeus, the Hydra, and the Chimera, and the 
greatest achievements of the heroes of antiquity had been 
their destruction . 1 

This being the case, the important question arose, whetLer 
it is now lawful to kill a tyrant ? * That there should be no 
equivocation as to the nature of the inquiry, Mariana takes 
for his text the recent assassination of Ilenry HI. of France 
by Clement. lie relates, in a tone of evident admiration, 
how this young Dominican, impelled by a religious enthu- 
siasm, and having fortified his courage by the services of the 
Church, had contrived to obtain an interview with the king, had 
stabbed him to death with a poisoned knife, and had himself 
fallen beneath the swords of the attendants. ‘ Thus,’ he says, 
1 did Clement perish as many deem the eternal honour of 
France — a youth but four-and-lwenty years of age, simple in 
mind and weak in body ; but a higher might confirmed both 
his courage and his strength.’ ’ 

Iu examining the moral character of this act, there was a 
great division of opinion. Very many extolled it as worthy 
of immortality ; others, however, whose learning and sagacity 
were not to be despised, severely condemned it. They said 
that it was not lawful for a single unauthorised individual to 
condemn and slaughter the consecrated ruler of a nation ; 
that David did not dare to slay his bitterest enemy because 
that enemy was the Lord’s Anointed; that amid all the per- 
Hecutions the early Church underwent, no Christiai hand 

1 De liege ct liegis Institution c, p. 02. 

* Ibid. lib. i. ch. vi. ‘ An tyrannum opprimerc fas sit ? ’ 

• P. 09. Mr. IT, 'ilium observes that the words 1 mternum Gallia deens 1 
were omitted in the later editions* whioli, however, in other respects scared} 
differed from the first. {II h>. < f Lit.) 
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was ever raised against the monsters who filled the throne j 
that political assassinations have, in the great majority of 
eases, injured the cause they were meant to serve, and that 
if their legitimacy were admitted, all respect for sovereigns 
would vanish and universal anarchy would ensue. ‘ Such,’ 
added Mariana, ‘ are the arguments of those who espouse the 
cause of the tyrant, hut the champions of the people can 
urge others that are not less numerous or less powerful .’ 1 
He then proceeds, in a strain that leaves no doubt as to his 
own opinion, to enumerate the arguments for tyrannicide. 
The people had conceded a certain measure of their power to 
their sovereign, hut not in such a manner that they did not 
themselves retain a greater authority, and might not at any 
time recall what they had given if it was misused.’ The 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the great tyranni- 
cides of the past among the noblest of their race. Who ever 
censured the acts or failed to admire the heroism of Ilarmo- 
dius or Aristogeiton or Brutus, or of those who freed their 
land from the tyranny of a Domitian, a Caracalla, or a He- 
liogabalus ? And what was this common sentiment hut the 
voice of nature that is within us, teaching us to distinguish 
what is right from what is wrong ? * If some ferocious beast 
had been let loose upon the land, and was devastating all 
around him, who would hesitate to applaud the man who, at 

1 P. 72. 

a ‘ Ccrto a republica undo ortum habet regia potestas, rebus cxigcntibus 
Regem in jus voeari posse et si sanitatem respunt principatu spoliari. Ncque 
ita in principcm jura potestalis transtulit ut non sibi majorem rcservarit poles- 
tatem. . . . Populis volentibus tributa nova imperantur, legos couslitu- 
untur ; ct quod est amplius populi Sacramento jura imperandi quamvis bteredi- 
taria Euccessori contirmautur ’ (pp. 72, 73). Very remarkable words to have 
been written by a Spaniard and a priest nearly a century before Locke. 

* ‘Et est communis sensus quasi quantum natural vox mentibus nostril 
U dita, auribu3 insouans lex, qua a turpi bouestum secernimus.’ (p. 74.) 
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the risk of his life, had ventured to slay it ? Or what words 
would he deemed too strong to brand the coward who re- 
mained a passive spectator while his mother or the wife of his 
soul was torn and crushed? Yet the most savage animal is 
but an inadequate image of a tyrant, and neither wife nor 
mother has so high a claim upon our affections as our 
country . 1 

These were the chief arguments on either side, and it 
remained to draw the conclusion. The task, Mariana assures 
us, is not difficult, but it is necessary to distinguish between 
different eases. In the first place, the tyrant may be a con- 
queror who by force of arms, and without any appeal to tho 
people, had obtained possession of the sovereign power. In 
this ease there was no obscurity : the example of Ehud was 
a guide, and the tyrant might be justly slain by any of the 
people . 2 The next case was that of a sovereign elected by the 
nation, or who had obtained his throne by hereditary right, 
but who sacrificed his people to his lusts, infringed the laws, 
despised true religion, and preyed upon the fortunes of his 
subjects. If there existed in the natiou any authoritative 
assembly of the people, or if such an assembly could be con- 
voked, it should warn the sovereign of the consequences of 
his acts, declare war against him if he continued obdurate, 
and, if no other resource remained, pronounce him to be a 
public enemy and authorise any individual to slay him.’ If 

1 Pp. 12-14. 

2 'In eo consentire turn pliilosoplios turn thcologos video cum principcm 
fj'.i vi ot arm is rempublicam occupavit nuIIo pratcrca jure, nullo publico civium 
toisensu, period a quoeumque, vita et principatu spoliavi posse.’ (pp. 14, 15.) 
A few lines lower comes the eulogy of Ehud. The ' consenting theologians ’ 
are not cited — and, indeed, Mariana scarcely ever quotes an ecclesiastical 
authority — but the reader may find a great many given in Suarez (Be Fide, 
lib. vi. cap. iv.). St. Thomas justified Ehud on this general ground, and in 
this point seems to have differed little or net at all from Mariana. 

* ‘Si medioiiinm respuat princeps, neque spes ulla sauitatis rclinquatur, 
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in (lie last place the king who had degenerated into a tyiant 
had impressed the right of assembly, no steps should be taken 
unless the tyranny was flagrant, unquestionable, and intoler- 
able ; but if this were so, the individual who, interpreting the 
wishes of the people, slew the sovereign should be applauded.* 
Xor was this doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as 
was supposed. ‘ Happy indeed would it be for mankind were 
there many of such unflinching resolution as to sacrifice life 
and happiness for the liberty of their country; but the 
desire of safety withholds most men from great deeds, and 
this is why of the great multitude of tyrants so few have 
perished by the sword.’ ‘ It is, however, a salutary thought 
for princes to dwell upon, that if they oppress their people 
and make themselves intolerable by their vices, to slay them 
is not only without guilt, but is an act of the highest merit.’ * 

There was, however, one aspect of the question of tyran- 
nicide which presented to the mind of our author consider- 
able dillieulty, and to which lie devoted a separate chapter. 
That to slay a tyrant with a dagger was a meritorious act he 
was perfectly com iuccd, hut to mingle poison with his food 
was a somewhat different matter. This distinction, Mariana 
tells us incidentally, was first suggested to him, many years 
before the publication of the book, by one of bis scholars, 
when, as a public instructor, he was impressing his doctrines 

sententia pronunciuta licebit rcipublicae cjns impeiium detrectnre primum, el 
quoniam bcllum necessario concitabitur cjus defendendi consilia explicave. . . . 
Et res feret neque alitor sc respublica tucri possit, coclem defensionis jure sc 
vero potiorc auctoritatc ct propria, principcm publicum bostem dcclaratum 
(trro perimero. Eadcmquc facultas csta cuicumquc private, qui spe impunita- 
tis abjcctu, ncglccta salute, in conatum juvandi rcmpubiicam ingredi voluerit.’ 

(p. la.) 

1 ‘Qui votis publiois favens eum perimero tentarit, haudquaquam inique 
eum foeisse existimabo.’ (p. 'll.) * 

1 Pp. 11, IB. 
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upon the youth of Sicily . 1 The way in which ho resolves it 
is very remarkable, as exhibiting the modes of thought or 
reasoning from which these speculations sprang. lie in the 
first place shows very clearly that nearly every argument 
that justifies the one mode of slaughter may be also urged in 
favour of the other; but notwithstanding this he concludes 
that poison should be prohibited, because lie says it is pro- 
hibited by that common sentiment of mankind which is the 
voice of nature and the test of right.’ 

The doctrine of tyrannicide, of which Mariana may be 
regarded as the chief apostle, is one that is eminently fitted 
to fascinate men who are just emerging out of a protracted 
servitude, and who have not yet learned to calculate the 
ulterior consequences of political acts. To slay a royal crim- 
inal, who, for the gratification of his own insatiable vanity, 
is causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent, and blast 
ing the prosperity of his nation, is an act that seems at first 
sight both laudable and useful, especially if that sovereign 
had violated the obligations by which he had bound himself. 
A man who has committed an act of treason, which the law 
would punish by death, has incurred a penalty and retained 

1 P. 83. 

’ ‘Nos tamcn non quid facturi sint homines seel quid per naturae leges con- 
cessum sit despicimus. . . . Et cst naturae vox communis bominum sen- 
sns vituperantium si quis in alios quantumvis hostes voneno grassetur.’ (pp. 
83-83.) It is said that Mariana, in his History, has treated kings with consid- 
ciablc deference; but his anti-monarchical opinions appear very strongly in a 
short work called 1 Discourse on the Defects of the Government of the Jesuits,’ 
which contains — what is extremely rare in the writings of the members of the 
order — a bitter attack on the general, and a fierce denunciation of the despotic 
principles on which the society is constituted. The following (which I quote 
from a French translation of 1G25) is very characteristic: — ‘Solon mon opinion 
la monarchic nous met par terre, non pour ostre monarchic ains pour n'estre 
bicn tempdree. C’est un fm ieux sanglier qui ravage tout par ok il passe, et s ! 
on no i’arroste tout court, nous ue dovous espercr de repos.’ (ch. x.) 
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a privilege. The penalty is that he should he put to death ; 
the privilege is that he should only be pul to death by the 
constituted authorities and in the legal way. But if in addi- 
tion to his original crime ho has paralysed the law that 
should avenge it, it may plausibly be argued that he has 
forfeited his privilege: he has placed himself above the law, 
and has therefore placed himself out of the law and become 
an outlaw. Besides this, the exceedingly prominent place 
tyrannicide occupies in the history both of the Greeks, the 
Romans, and the Jews, tells powerfully upon the imagination, 
and it is quite certain that none of these nations looked upon 
the act with the feelings of modern Englishmen. 

But to those who take a wider view of the field of politics, 
the immense danger of encouraging individuals to make them- 
selves the arbiters of the destinies of a nation will be far more 
than sufficient to counterbalance these arguments. The de- 
gree of favour that public opinion shows to political assassi- 
nations, though by no means the sole, is perhaps the princi- 
pal regulator of their number ; for although the conspirator 
may be prepared to encounter universal obloquy, the direc- 
tion his enthusiasm has taken is, in the first instance, deter- 
mined by the mental atmosphere he breathes. And if it bo 
true, as Mariana asserts, that the number of those who 
possess sufficient resolution to engage in such enterprises is 
under all cases small, it is also true that those few would 
usually be men preeminently unfit to adjudicate upon the 
policy of nations. For the amount of heroism it evokes is 
no test or measure of the excellence of a cause. Indeed, 
nothing can be more certain than that the highest displays 
of courage, self-sacrifice, and enthusiasm are usually elicited 
not by those motives of general philanthropy which all men 
must applaud, but by attachment to some particular class of 
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disputed questions or to the interests of some particulai 
party. The excitement of controversy, thB very fact that 
the opinions in question have hut few adheients, the impossi- 
bility of triumphing by normal means, and the concentration 
of every thought upon a single aspect of a single subject, all 
stimulate fanaticism. The great majority of men will do far 
more for a cause they have espoused in spite of the opposi- 
tion of those around them, than for one that is unquestion- 
ably good. We accordingly find that among the many at- 
tempts that were made upon the lives of rulers in the six- 
teenth century, nearly all were produced by attachment to 
certain religious opinions which the conspirator desired to 
see predominate, and from which an immense proportion of 
the people dissented. Never was there a spirit of more 
complete and courageous self-sacrifice than instigated Ravail- 
lac to slay perhaps the very best sovereign in modern 
Europe. And have we not, in our own day, seen the repre- 
sentatives of a sect of revolutionists whose principles are re- 
jected by the great majority of educated men attempting, 
again and again, to further their views by the assassination 
of a monarch of a different nation from their own, whoso 
throne is based upon universal suffrage, and who, in the 
judgment of at least a very large proportion of lxls contem- 
poraries, has proved himself the chief pillar of order in 
Europe ? 

These considerations, which the old Jesuit writers com- 
pletely omitted, serve to show that even in the best case — 
even in those instances in which the conspirator is seeking 
only what he firmly believes to be good — the practice of 
tyrannicide is almost always an evil. But wc have to add 
to this the assassinations irom corrupt motives that in socie- 
ties favourable to tyrannicide have always been frequent", we 
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have to add also tlie danger to the State resulting from that 
large class of men so prominent in all criminal records who 
verge upon the border of insanity, who, partly from an ex- 
cess of vanity and partly from natural weakness of volition, 
and partly under the influence of a kind of monomania, are 
drawn by an irresistible fascination to the perpetration of 
any crime surrounded with circumstances of notoriety; and 
when wc still further consider the perpetual insecurity and 
the distrust between sovereign and people that must neces- 
sarily exist when these conspiracies are frequent, we shall 
have little hesitation in pronouncing upon the question. Po- 
litical assassination is denounced, in general terms, as an 
atrocious crime, simply because in the great majority of in- 
stances it is so ; and even in the extremely few cases that are 
generally recognised as exceptions, wc have to deduct from 
the immediate advantages that were obtained the evil of an 
example that has been misused. 

It is arguments of this kind, drawn from expediency, that 
are now regarded as most decisive on this as on many other 
questions of political ethics ; but they could have little 
weight iu the early stages of political life, when the minds 
of men were still moulded by theological discussions, and 
were consequently predisposed to deduce all conclusions with 
an inflexible logic from general principles. Tyrannicide ac- 
cordingly occupied an extremely prominent place in tbe 
revival of liberalism in Europe. Tbe first instance in which 
it was formally supported by a theologian appears to havo 
been in 1408, shortly after the Duke of Orleans had been 
murdered at the instigation of the Duke of Burgundv, when 
a priest, and, as is generally said, a Franciscan , 1 named John 

i* 

1 He is called 60 in, I think, every history of the occurrence I have met 
with ; but a writer in the Journal des Sfao ms of 1748 maintains (pp. 994- 
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Petit, who was then professor of theology in the University 
of Paris, justified the act, and delivered a public oration in 
defence of the thesis, ‘ That it is lawful, according to natural 
and divine law, for every subject to slay or cause to bo slain 
n traitor and disloyal tyrant.’ This doctrine was afterwards 
energetically denounced by Gcrson and condemned by the 
Council of Constance. 1 After the Reformation, however, it 
was very widely diffused. Grcvin, one of the immediate suc- 
cessors of .Toddle, and therefore one of the founders of the 
French Drama, brought it upon the stage in a play upon 
1 The Death of Ctesar,’ which was first acted in 15G0, and 
was reprinted with an anti-monarchical preface at the time 
of Itavaillae. 1 A few years before the publication of the 
work of Mariana, no less than three Jesuits — Franciscus To- 
letus, Emmanuel Sa, and the famous Molina — had defended 
it.* The first, who was made a cardinal in ldS3, justified it 
chiefly in the case of tyrants who had usurped dominion ; * 

906) that there U some iloubt, upon tbe point. It is worthy of remark that 
the duke who instigated the murder, and probably inspired the apology, died 
himself by the hnn 1 of an assassin. (V an Brayssel. Ilist. du Commerce Beige, 
tom. ii. pp. 43, 49.) 

1 Mariana rejeet3 this decree without hesitation, on Ultramontane prin- 
ciples, as not having been confiimed by the Pope [De Liege, p. 79). Suarez 
seems to think it binding, but argues [De Fide, lib. vi. c. 4) that it applies only 
to tyrants in regimine, because the Council condemns the opinion that ‘ sub- 
jects’ may slay a tyrant, and a tyrant i/i t'dulo has, properly speaking, no ‘sub- 
jects.’ 

* There is a full notice of this play in Charles, La Comldie en France au 
Seiziime Slide. 

* Sa was a Portuguese — the other two were Spaniards. The prominence 
line doctrine acquired in Spain in the reign of Philip II. is probably in part 
due to the contest of Spain with Elizabeth, who was regarded as a tyrant both 
in titulo and in regimine, and consequently naturally marked out for assassina- 
tion. Mariana’s book was probably written under Philip II., for the royal 
privilege to print it was granted only three months after the death of that king. 

4 ‘ Advcrto duplicem esse tyruhnum unum potestate ct dominio qui non 
habet titulum verum, sed tyrannicc occupat rempublieam : et bune licet oeci 
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luit intimated also, that tlic nation might depose a lawful 
sot otoign, that it might condemn him to death, and that then 
any individual might slay him. Sa 1 and Molina * expressed 
the same opinion with still greater emphasis, and Balthazar 
Ayala, the most illustrious Spanish lawyer of the age, in his 
celebrated work on the ‘Rights of War,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1582, though utterly repudiating their doctrine con- 
cerning tyrants with a lawful title, cordially embraced it in 
the case of usurpers. 5 The French Jesuits, it is true, appalled 
by the outer} that was raised against them on account of the 
work of Mariana, repudiated its principles; hut, in 1011, 
Mariana found a defender in another Jesuit named Kellerus, 4 
who only made a single reservation — that a formal sentence 
was always necessary before tyrannicide was justifiable. 

dcrc, dum alitor non potest liberal! respublica et dum spes eat libertatis proba- 
bilis; aliter non licet piivato cuilibet occidcro. Alterum administration! qui 
lu’iet quidem vermn tltiilmn «el tirannice fractal snbdito*, ct lmnc non licet 
ab-qii" publica auctoiitatc oeeidcic.’ (Siimma Caxvum Comcientue, lib. v. c. 
vi. p. 053.) 

1 ‘Tyrunniec gubernuus juste acquisition dominium nou potest spoliari sine 
publico judicio ; lata vero sententia potest qitisquo fieri executor: potest autem 
deponi a populo etiara qui jurat it ci obedientiara perpetuam si monitus non 
vult eorrigi. At occupanteni ttrannico potestatern quisque do populo potest 
ocrMcio si aliml non sit remedium cst cnim publicus liostis.’ ( Aphorism . Con 
fcsviriorum , verb. Tyrannus.) 

1 ' Tyrannum primo modo nefas cst private interficerc ; possit tamen res- 
publica quoad capita convcnire, eiquo resisterc, lataquo sententia deponere ab 
administrationc atque ilium dopositum puniro. Reeundo modo tyrannum quivis 
do republiea potest liiito cum intcrfiecrc.’ ( Comment . Fare IV. tract, iii 
Jisp. C.) 

* ‘ 'l’yrannum qui per vim et illegitimo principatum oecuparit, si tyrannia 
aliter tolli non possit, occiderc cuilibet Iieitum sit.’ (De Jure el Offiiiis bellteis, 
lib. i.) 

4 In a book called Tyrannicidium, ecu Scilum Catholicorum de Tyranni 
Intcrneaoite. This book (which was written in reply to a Calvinistic attack) 
contains a great deal of information about the early literature of tyrannicide. 
It bears the approbation of Busteus, the head of the Jesuits in Northern Ger- 
many. 
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When Henry III. "was assassinated by Clement, the Catholics 
of the League received the news with a hurst of undisguised 
exultation, and in many churches the image of the murderer 
was placed for reverence upon the altar of God. The Pope 
publicly pronounced the act to he worthy of ranking with 
that of Judith ; he said that it could only have been accom- 
plished by the special assistance of Providence, and he blas- 
phemously compaicd it to the Incarnation and to the Resur- 
rection . 1 On the other hand, it would be unfair to forget the 
murder of the Duke of Guise in France and of Cardinal 
Beaton in Scotland, the justification of these instances of 
political assassination by the most eminent Protestants, and 
the many seditious works at least verging upon an approval 
of tyrannicide that issued from the Protestant press. 

Still the main champions of tyrannicide w ere unquestion- 
ably the Jesuits, and it is not diflicult to discover the reason. 
It has been said that the despotic character of their govern- 
ment has in these later times pro\ ed inimical to the growth 
of individuality among them, and that while the institution 
considered as a whole has flourished, it has failed remarkably 
to produce originality either in intellect or in character.’ 
But howet er this may be now, it is certain that it was not 
so in the early days of the society, when a few isolated 
Jesuits were scattered through a community of heretics wag- 
ing a continued w'ar against overwhelming numbers. All 
the resources of their minds were then taxed to the utmost, 
and they had every motive to encourage an opinion that en- 
abled a single individual, by an act of self-devotion, to sway 
the destinies of a nation. 

1 De Thou, liv. xevi, The Pope was Sixtus Y. 

* Lamennais, Affaires do Romi. Since the days of Lamennais the names 
of Eavignan and Fdlix hare done much to rescue the order from the reproach. 

VOL ti. — 37 
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It may be said that the wort of Mariana is an extreme in. 
stance of Jesuitical principles, ami in a certain sense this is 
undoubtedly true. Mariana stands almost alone among his 
brethren in the directness and absence of qualifications that 
characterise his teaching, and he is still more remarkably 
distinguished for the emphasis with which he dwells upon 
purely political rights. In his book the interests of the 
Church, though never forgotten, never eclipse or exclude the 
interests of the people, and all the barriers that are raised 
against heresy are equally raised against tyranny. But his 
doctrine of tyrannicide, extreme, exaggerated, and dangerous 
as it is, was but a rash conclusion from certain principles 
which were common to almost all the theologians of his order, 
and which are of the most vital importance in the history 
both of civil liberty and of Rationalism. In nearly every 
writing that issued from this school we find the same desire 
to restrict the power of the sovereign and to augment the 
power of the people, the same determination to base the po- 
litical system on a doctrine derived from reason rather than 
from authority, the same tendency to enunciate principles 
the application of which would — whether their authors de- 
sired it or not — inevitably extend beyond the domain of the- 
ology. All or nearly all these writers urged in the interests 
of the Church that doctrine of a 1 social contract’ which was 
destined at a later period to become the cornerstone of the 
liberties of Europe. Nearly all drew a broad distinction be- 
tween kings and tyrants ; nearly all divided the latter into 
those who were tyrants, as it was said, in regimine (that is 
to say, legitimate rulers who misgoverned), and tyrants in 
titulo (that is to say, rulers with no original authority) ; and 
nearly all admitted that the Papal deposition, by annulling 
the title-deeds of regal power, transferred the sovereign from 
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tlio former class to the latter. These were the really impor- 
tant points of their teaching, for they were those which deep- 
ly and permanently influenced the habits of political thought, 
and on these points the Jesuits were almost unanimous. In 
the application of them they differed. Usually tyrannicide, 
at least in the case of a tyrant in regitnine , was condemned, 
though, as we have seen, there were not wanting those who 
maintained that the nation as well as the Pope might depose 
a sovereign, might condemn him to death and depute any in- 
dividual to slay him. In the case of a tyrant in titulo the 
more violent opinion seems to have predominated. If he 
« as a conqueror or a usurper, St. Thomas Aquinas had dis- 
tinctly said that he might be slain. 1 If he was a monarch 
deposed for heresy, it was remembered that heresy itself 
might justly be punished with death, and that every act of 
the deposed sovereign against Catholicity was a crime of the 
deepest die perpetrated by one who had no legitimate au- 
thority in the State. The cloud of subtle distinctions that 
were sometimes raised around these questions might give 
scope for the ingenuity of controversialists, but they could 
have but little influence over the passions of fanatics.’ 

If we now turn from the Jesuits to the Gallican section of 
the Catholic Church, the contrast is very remarkable. We 
find ourselves in presence of a new order of interests, and 
consequently of new principles. The great power of the 

1 See Suarez, De Fide , lib. vi. cap. iv. 

1 On the inevitable tendency of the doctrine of deposition to tyrannicide 
there are some good remarks in Bossuet, Dcfensio, lib. i. c. S. The doctrine 
of tyrannicide among the Jesuits seems to have died away after Suarez : the 
political condition of Europe no longer made it of great service to the Church, 
and the controversies of Jansenism diverted the energy of the Jesuits into 
new channels. Pascal, hi hi3 Prov/nAal Letters, barely touches this aspect of 
the Jesuit teaching. 
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Trench Church and of the monarchy with which it was con* 
neeted had early induced its bishops to assume a tone of in* 
dependence in their dealings with the Papal See that was 
elsewhere unknown, and a close alliance between Church and 
State was the manifest interest of both. But in order that 
such an alliance should be effectual, it was necessary that tlio 
Pope should be reduced as much as possible to the level of 
an ordinary bishop, while the sovereign was exalted as the 
immediate representative of the Deity. In this way the 
bishops were freed from the pressure of Papal ascendency, 
and the sovereign from the worst consequences of excommu- 
nication. The advocates of Galiican principles have beer, 
able to prove decisively that in nearly all attempts to pre- 
vent the encroachments of the Pope upon secular dominion, 
French theologians have been prominent, while their oppo- 
nents have rejoined with equal truth that the Galiican author- 
ities were by no means unanimous in their sentiments, and 
that the negation of the Papal claims was not usually thrown 
into a very dogmatic form.’ The case of an heretical prince 
before the Deformation was hardly discussed,' 1 2 and in other 
cases the rivalry between the two sections of the Church was 
rather implied in acts than expressed in formal statements. 
On the one side there was a steady tendency to exalt the 
spiritual power of the Popes above that of the Councils, and 
their temporal power above that of kings ; on the other side 
there was a corresponding tendency in the opjiosite direction. 

1 See on the one side Bianclii, Puissance Souveraine , and on the other the 
Defcmia of Bossuet. 

2 According to Bianclii, tlio first Catholic who maintained that the Pope 
lit d no power over the temporal possessions of princes who fell into heresy 
vas an Englishman of the time of James I. — William Barclay, the father of 
tie author of the Arjmis. W. Barclay Vrotc against and was answered by 
i ellarmine. (Bianclii, tom. ii. pp. lies, 769.) 
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As the power of deposition was in the middle ages the centre 
of the more liberal system of politics, and as everything that 
was taken from the popes was given to the king*!, the Galliean 
system was always inimical to freedom. At the same time, 
as the interference of an Italian priest with French politics 
offended the national pride, it was eminently popular ; and 
thus, a3 in many subsequent periods of French history, pa- 
triotism proved destructive to liberty. 

It appeared for a short time as if the Reformation were 
about to give rise to new combinations. The invectives of 
the Protestants against the Papal Power produced a mo- 
mentary reaction in its favour, which was remarkably shown 
in the States General assembled at Paris in 1013. The Third 
Estate, either because Protestant principles were diffused 
among its members or because it represented especially the 
secular feelings of the middle classes, then proposed, among 
ither articles, one declaring that the Pope possessed no 
power of deposing sovereigns, or under any circumstances 
releasing subjects from the oath of allegiance; but the 
nobles and the clergy refused to ratify it, and Cardinal 
Perron, probably as the representative of the clergy, asserted 
the Ultramontane principles with the strongest emphasis.* 

Very soon, however, a complete change jiassed over the 
minds of the French clergy. The Huguenots, in several of 
their synods, had dwelt with great emphasis upon their 
denial of the existence of a mediate power between the Deity 
and a king, and there was some danger that if they possessed 
the monopoly of this opinion the civil power might be 
attracted to their side. Besides this, the French Protestants 
made war against their rulers for the purpose of obtaining 
liberty of conscience, and ,the French Catholics naturally 


1 Bianchi, tom. i. pp. 96-104. 
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pronounced these wars to he sinful. In 1GG8 the Soihonno 
n«-ertcd the absolute independence of the civil power, and 
the same thing was again declared in the famous Articles of 

s 

1GS2, which are the recognised bases of Gallicanlsm. In his 
defence of these articles Bossuet soon afterwards systematised 
the whole theology of the school. The general result, as iar 
as it regards civil liberty, may bo briefly told. The Icing 
occupied his throne by the direct and immediate authority of 
the Deity, and is consequently, in his temporal capacity, alto- 
gether independent both of the Pope and of the wishes of 
the people. Every pope who had exercised or claimed a 
power of deposition had exceeded his functions and been 
guilty of usurpation ; every subject who had raised his hand 
against the sovereign or his agents had committed a mortal 
sin. The sole duty of the nation is to obey, and from this 
obligation no tyranny and no injustice can release it. If the 
rulers of the people arc as wolves, it is for the Christians to 
show themselves as sheep. 1 

Such was the teaching of the different sections of too 
Catholic Church. If we now turn to Protcstanism, we find a 
diversity at least equally striking and not less manifestly due 
to the diversity of interests. At the same time, although the 
opinions advocated by any particular section at a particular 
time were mainly the result of the special circumstances 
under which it was placed, there were some general consid- 
erations that complicated the movement. In the first place, 
the fact that the Reformation was essentia ly an act of 
spiritual rebellion — an appeal from those in authority to tho 
judgments of the people — gave an impulse to the spirit of 
insubordination which was still further strengthened by the 

1 Dcfermo, lib. i c. 18, 16. Avertittcmenls tu r let Lctiret de JIT. Jurieu, 
00. S. 
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republican form that many of the new organisations assumed. 
In the Early Church the ecclesiastical government had com- 
bined in a very remarkable manner the principle of authority 
and the principle of liberty, by magnifying to the highest 
point the episcopal authority, while the bishops were them- 
selves elected by universal suffrage. But a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this balance, and transformed 
the ecclesiastical organisation from a republic into a mon- 
archy; and although the primitive elements were revived in 
Protestantism, they were revived in such a way that their 
original character was essentially falsified. For the system 
of popular election and the supreme and divine authority of 
the episcopacy, which in the Early Church formed the two 
compensatory parts of a single scheme, at the Reformation 
were violently dissevered and thrown into the strongest 
antagonism — the Calvinistie churches constituting themselves 
the leading champions of the one, while Anglicanism was the 
representative of the other. 

Now it has often been observed, and is in itself sufficient- 
ly obvious, that when men have formed an ecclesiastical 
organisation which is intensely democratic, they will have a 
certain predisposition in favour of a political organisation of 
a kindled nature. If in Church government they are accus- 
tomed to restrict very jealously the influence of the ruler, to 
diffuse as much as possible the supreme power, and to regard 
the will of the majority as the basis of authority, they will 
scarcely submit without a murmur to a political system in 
which all power is centralised in a single man, and from 
which all popular influence has been carefully eliminated. 
Puritanism has therefore a natural bias towards democracy, 
and Episcopalianism, wliicji dwells chiefly on the principle of 
authority, towards despotism. Special circumstances have 
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occasionally modified but seldom or never altogether reversed 
these tendencies. Both forms have sometimes coalesced 
cordially with constitutional monarchy ; but even in these 
cases it will usually be found that the Puritans have gravi- 
tated towards that party which verges most upon repub- 
licanism, and the Episcopalians to that which is most akin to 
despotism. 

Another general tendency which has been much less fre- 
quently noticed than the preceding one results fiom the pro- 
portionate value attached by different Churches to the Old 
and New Testaments. To ascertain the true meaning of 
passages of Scripture is the business not of the historian hut 
of the theologian, hut it is at least an historical fact that in 
the great majority of instances the early Protestant defenders 
of ci\ il liberty dem ed their political principles chiefly from 
the Old Testament, and tbe defenders of despotism from the 
New. The rebellions that were so frequent in Jcu ish history 
formed the favourite topic of the one — the unreserved sub- 
mission inculcated by St. Paul, of the other. When, there- 
fore, all the principles of light and wrong were derived from 
theology, and when by the rejection of tradition and eccle- 
siastical authority Scripture became the sole ai biter of theo- 
logical difficulties, it was a matter of manifest importance in 
ascertaining tbe political tendencies of any sect to discover 
which Testament was most congenial to the tone and com- 
plexion of its theology. 1 

The favourable influence Protestantism was destined to 
exercise upon liberty u as early shown. Among the accusa- 
tions the Catholics brought against IIuss and Wycliffe, none 
was more common than that they had proclaimed that mortal 
sin invalidated the title of the sovereign to his throne; and 


1 Hallam. Hist, of lit 
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the last of these Reformers was also honourably distinguished 
for his strong assertion of the unchristian cliai actor of slavery . 1 
At the Reformation the different attitudes assumed by different 
sovereigns towards the new faith and the constant vicissitudes 
of the religious wars exercised their natural influence upon 
the opinions of the leaders; but on the whole, liberal views 
strongly predominated, although they were not often thrown 
into formal statements Luther and Calvin both fluctuated 
a good deal upon the subject, and passages have been cited 
from each by the adherents of both views. It is probable, 
•jowever, that Calvin ultimately inclined rather to the repub- 
lican, and Luther — who had been greatly agitated by the 
war of the peasants — to the despotic theory. Zuinglius, 
without reasoning much on the subject , 2 accepted the liberal 
principles of his countrymen, and he died bravely upon the 
battle-field. Ulrich von Ilutlen appears to have adopted the 
Reformed tenets mainly as a principle of liberty, emancipat- 
ing men both from intellectual and from political tyranny. 
‘From truth to liberty and from liberty to truth’ was tho 
programme he proclaimed. Tho country, however, in which 
Protestantism assumed the most emphatically liberal charac- 
ter was unc'ucstionably Scotland, and the man who most 
clearly represented its tendency was Knox. 

A great writer, whose untimely death has been one of the 
most serious misfortunes that have ever befallen English 
literature, and whose splendid genius, matured by the most 
varied and extensive scholarship, has east a flood of light 
jpon many of the subjects I am endeavouring to elucidate— 
has lately traced with a master-hand the antecedents of tho 
• 

1 Barrington On the Statutes , p 280. 

a See, however, some rather sfrong passages quoted by Ecllerus, Tyranni 
odium, pp. 73, li. 
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Pent cli Reformation.' lie Las shown that for a long period 
before it was accomplished there had been a fierce contest 
between the aristocracy on the one hand, and the sovereigns 
and Catholic clergy of Scotland upon the other; that this 
struggle at last terminated in the triumph of the aristocracy 
and the subversion of the Catholic establishment; that tho 
new clergy, called into existence by a movement that was In- 
tensely hostile to the sovereign, were from the first the main 
promoters of sedition ; and that being hated by the Crown, 
and having speedily quarrelled with the nobles, they cast 
themselves for support upon the people, and became the most 
courageous and energetic of the champions of democracy. 
The utter contempt for ecclesiastical traditions that charac- 
terised the Puritanical sects enabled them without much dif- 
ficulty to mould their theology into conformity with their 
wishes ; for Scripture was the only guide they acknowledged, 
and it has been most abundantly proved that from Scripture 
honest and able men have derived and do derive arguments 
in support of the most opposite opinions. In all the conflicts 
with the civil authorities Knox threw himself into the fore- 
ground, and constantly asserted, with the most emphatic 
clearness, that it was the right and even the duty of a nation 
to resist a persecuting sovereign. Speaking of the persecu- 
tions that Mary had directed against the English Protestants, 
he declared that when they began it was the duty of the 
Engli-h people not merely to have deposed their queen, hut 
also to have put her to death; and he added, with character- 
i<tio ferocity, that they should have included in the same 
slaughter all her councillors and the whole body of tho 
Catholic clergy.* 

1 See Buckle’s Hi at. of Stsottiah Civiliaafton. 

* 1 And therfor I fear not to affirm that it bad bone the dmie of tbe nobil 
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The opinions which Knox embodied chiefly in fierce de- 
clamations, and which, he advocated mainly with a view to 
religious interests, were soon after systematised and at the 
same time secularised by Buchanan in a short dialogue en- 
titled ‘De Jure Regni apud Scotos,’ which was published in 
1379, and which bears in many respects a striking resem- 
blance to some of the writings that afterwards issued from 
the Jesuits. In Buchanan, however, we find none of those 
countless subtleties and qualifications to which the Catholic 
theologians commonly resorted in order to evade the deci- 
sions of the Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do we find any- 
thing about the deposing power of the Pope. The principles 
that were enunciated were perfectly clear and decisive: they 
were derived exclusively from, reason, and they were directed 
equally against every form of tyranny. The argument is 
based upon ‘ the social contract.’ Men were naturally form- 
ed for society : in order to arrest the intestine discord that 
sprang up among them, they created kings ; in order to re- 
strain the power of their kings, they enacted laws. The na- 
tion being the source of regal power is greater than and may 
therefore judge the king ; the laws being intended to restrain 
the king in case of collision, it is for the people and not for 
the ruler to interpret them. It is the duty of the king to 
identify himself with the law, 1 and to govern exclusively ac- 
cording to its decisions. A king is one who governs by law, 
and according to the interests of the people ; a tyrant is one 

ilic, judges, rulers, and people of England, not only to have resisted and again- 
Etandcd Marie, that Jcsabel whoir.e they call their queen, but also to have 
punnhed her to the death, with all the sort of her idolatrous preestes, together 
with all such as should have assisted her what tyme that slice and they openly 
began to supprosse Christos Evangil, to shed the blood of the saincts of God, 
and to erect that most dcvilliah iijolatrie, the Papistical abominations.’ (Knox, 
Appellation .) 

1 As Buchanan tersely puts it, 1 Hex, lex loquens ; lex, rex mutus.’ 
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who governs by his awn will, and contrary to the interpsts 
of tin' people. An opinion had been spread abroad by some 
that a king being trammelled by recognised constitutional tics 
mi 0 ht be resisted if he violated them, but that a tyrant who 
icigiis where no constitution exists must be always obeyed; 
but this opinion was altogether false. The people may make 
war against a tyrant, and may pursue that war until he is 
slain. Though Buchanan does not expressly defend the 
slaughter of a tyrant by a private individual, he recalls in 
language of unqualified praise the memories of the tyranni- 
cides of antiquity. 

This little tract, being in conformity with the spirit of the 
time, and especially tutli the spirit of the Scotch people, had 
a t cry great influence. Its main principles, as we have seen, 
differ but little from those of St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
schoolmen; but by disengaging them from the crowd of 
theological considerations that had pre\ iously rendered them 
ahno-t inoperative except when religious interests were con- 
cerned, Buchanan opened a new stage in the history of liber- 
ty. The doctrines, however, which he for the first time sys- 
tematised had been at a still earlier period diffused among 
his fellow-countrymen. When Queen Elizabeth, in 1571, put 
some questions to a Scotch deputation concerning the reasons 
that had induced the Scots to depose their queen, she was 
immediately favoured in reply with a long dissertation on the 
manifest superiority of nations to their sovereigns ; which, as 
Camden assures us, and as we can readily believe, she re- 
reived with extreme indignation. 1 The same principles were 
no less general among the English Dissenters, and were ex- 
hibited alike in their writings and in their policy: Milton 

t, 

1 Camden, Anna!., pars ii. (ad aim, 1571). 
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only translated into eloquent prose the no less eloquent acts 
of Cromwell. 

It is difficult indeed to overrate the debt of gratitude that 
England owes both to her own Xonepiscopal Churches and 
to those of Scotland. In good report and in evil, amid per- 
secution and ingratitude and horrible wrongs, in ages when 
all virtue seemed corroded and when apostasy had ceased to 
be a stain, they clung fearlessly and faithfully to the banner 
of ha 1 freedom. If the Great Rebellion was in England for 
the most part secular in its causes, it is no less true that its 
success was in a great measure due to the assistance of the 
Scotch, who were actuated mainly by religion, to the heroic 
courage infused into the troops by the English ministers, and 
to the spirit of enthusiasm created by the noble writings that 
were inspired by Puritanism. X either the persecutions of 
Charles nor the promised toleration of James ever caused 
them to swerve. "Without their assistance English liberty 
would no doubt have been attained, but no one can say how 
long its triumph would have been retarded, or what catas- 
trophes would have resulted from the strife. For it is to 
Puritanism that we mainly owe the fact that in England re- 
ligion and liberty were not dissevered: amid all the fluctua- 
tions of its fortune , 1 it represented the alliance of these two 
principles, which the predominating Church invariably pro- 
nounced to be incompatible. 

The attitude of this latter Church forms indeed a strange 
contrast to that of Puritanism. Created in the first instance 
by a court intrigue, pervaded in all its parts by a spirit of 
the most intense Erastianism, and aspiring at the same time 

1 It is worthy of remark, as showing their persistence, that probably the 
ablest modem advocate of what? may be termed the Biblical aspect of liberty 
was Robert Hall. 
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to a spiritual authority scarcely less absolute Ilian that of the 
Church which it had superseded, Anglicanism was from the 
beginning at once the most servile and the most efficient 
agent of tyranny. Endeavouring by the assistance of tem- 
p 01 al authority and by the display of worldly pomp to real- 
i: e in England the same position as Catholicism had occu- 
pied in Europe, she naturally flung herself on every occasion 
into the arms of the civil power. Xo other Church so uni- 
formly betrayed and trampled on the liberties of her coun- 
try . 1 * * * In all those fiery trials through which English liberty 
has parsed since the Reformation, she invariably cast her 
influence into the scale of tyranny, supported and eulogised 
every attempt to violate the Constitution, and wrote the 
fearful sentence of eternal condemnation upon the tombs of 
the martyrs of freedom . 5 That no tyranny however gross, 
that no violation of the constitution however flagrant, can 
justify resistance ; that all those principles concerning the 
rights of nations on which constitutional government is 


1 As .Macaulay very truly and very eloquently w rote, ‘ The Cburcli of Eng- 

land continued to be for more than 1 BO years the servile handmaid of mon- 

archy, the steady enemy of public liberty. The divine right of kings and tho 

uuiy of passively obeying all their commands were her favourite tenets. She 
Ik Id those tenets firmly through times of oppression, persecution, and licen- 
tiousness, while law was trampled down, while judgment was perverted, while 
the people were eaten as though they were bread. Once, and but once — for a 
moment, and but for a moment — when her ora dignity and property were 
touched, she forgot to practise tiie submission she had taught.’ ( Essays , vol 
i. p. 00, cd. 1801.) Ilallam, however, has disinterred a curious book called 
A Short Treatise of Politique Power , published by Poynet, Protestant Bishop 
of Winchester, in 1338, advocating the most seditious doctrines, and among 
oilicrs tyrannicide. But the explanation is simple: Poynet wrote during tho 
persecution of Mary. (Hist, of Lit., vol. ii. pp. 37-40.) 

5 1 Eternal damnation is prepared for all impenitent rebels in hell with 
Satan the first founder of rebellion.’ ‘ Heaven is the place of good obedient 
subjects, and hell the prison an I dungeon of rebels against God and their 
prince. (Homily on Wilful Rebellion.) 
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«based are false, and all those efforts of resistance by which 
constitutional government is achieved are deadly sins, was 
her emphatic and continual teaching. ‘ A rebel,’ she declared, 
‘is worse than the worst prince, and rebellion worse than 
the worst government of the worst prince hath hitherto 
been.’ ‘God placeth as well evil princes as good,’ and 
therefore ‘for subjects to deserve through their sins to have 
an evil prince and then to rebel against him were double and 
treble evil by provoking God more to plagde them.’ St. 
Paul counselled passive obedience under Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero, ‘who were not only no Christians but pagans, and 
also either foolish rulers or cruel tyrants ;’ nay the Jews owed 
it even to Nebuchadnezzar, when ‘he had slain their king, 
nohlcs, parents, children, and kinsfolk, burned their country 
cities, yea Jerusalem itself, and the holy temple, and had 
carried the residue into captivity.’ Even the Blessed Virgin, 
‘being of the royal blood of the ancient natural kings of 
Jewry, did not disdain to obey the commandment of an hea- 
then and foreign prince;’ much more therefore should wc 
‘ obey princes, though strangers, wicked, and wrongful, when 
God for our sins shall place such over us,’ unless, indeed, they 
enjoin anything contrary to the Divine command; but even 
‘in that case we may not in anywise withstand violently or 
rebel against rulers, or make any insurrection, sedition, or 
tumults, either by force of arms or otherwise, against the 
anointed of the Lord or any of his officers, hut we must in 
such case patiently suffer all wrongs.’ 1 

‘If I should determine no cases,’ wrote Jeremy Taylor, 

1 Homilic.s on WJfv.1 Rebellion and on Obedience. Tlie same doctrines 
were laid down in the Canons of Convocation in 1000, and by the University 
of Oxford in 1022, when censuring a preaehcr named Knight, who had said 
that subjects oppressed on accouiA of religion might sometimes resist. (Hol- 
ism, Const. Ills!., vol. i. p. 415.) 
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win a treating the question, of resistance in the greatest work ' 
on Moral Philosophy that Anglicanism has produced, ‘ but 
upon such mighty terms as can be afforded in this question, 
and are given and yet prevail not, I must never hope to do 
any service to anj' interest of wisdom or peace, of justice 01 
religion ; and therefore I am clearly of ojmuou that no man 
nho can think it lawful to fight against the supreme power 
of his nation can be fit to read cases of conscience, for noth- 
ing can sati.-Ty him whose conscience is armour of proof 
against the plain and easy demonstration of this question. 

. . . The matter of Scripture being so plain that it needs 

no interpretation, the practice and doctrine of the Church, 
which is usually the best commentary, is now but of little 
use in a ease so plain; yet this also is as plain in itself, and 
without any variety, dissent, or interruption universally 
agreed upon, universally practised and taught, that, let the 
powers set over us be v bat they will, we must suffer it and 
never right ourseh e«.’ 1 

The teaching of uliieh these extracts are examples was 
constantly maintained by the overwhelming majority of the 
Anglican clergy for the space of more than 150 years, and 
during the most critical periods of the history of the English 
Constitution. "When Charles I. attempted to convert the 
monarchy into a despotism, the English Church gave him its 
constant and enthusiastic support. "When, in the gloomy 
period of vice and of reaction that followed the Restoration, 
the current of opinion set in against all liberal opinions, and 
the maxims of despotism were embodied even in the Oath of 

1 Ductor Dubitanlium, lib. iii. cap. iii. Essher, who was perhaps still 
more competent than Taylor to express the sentiments of the Fathers, was at 
least equally emphatic. See Elrington’s Life of Uesker, vol. i. p. 239. Berke- 
ley made an ingenious attempt to show that'passivc obedience was ordained by 
the law of nature : see liU Discourse on Passive Obedience. 
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Allegiance , 1 the Church of England directed the stream, 
allied herself in the closest union with a court whose vices 
were the scandal of Christendom, and exhausted her anathe- 
mas' not upon the hideous corruption that surrounded her, hut 
upon the principles of Hampden and of dlilton. All through 
the long serh-s of encroachments of the Stuarts she exhibited 
the same spirit. The very year when Russell died was 
selected by the University of Oxford to condemn the writings 
of Buchanan, Baxter, and Hilton, and to proclaim the duty 
of passive obedience in a decree which the House of LordB 
soon afterwards committed to the flames.’ It was not till 
James had menaced her supremacy that the Church was 
aroused to resistance. Then indeed, for a brief but memora- 
ble period, she placed herself in opposition to the Crown, and 
contributed largely to one of the most glorious events in 
English history. But no sooner had "William mounted the 
throne than her policy was reversed, her whole energies were 
directed to the subversion of the constitutional liberty that 
was then firmly established, and it is recorded by the great 
historian of the Revolution that at least nine-tenths of the 
clergy were opposed to the emancipator of England. All 
through the reaction under Queen Anne, all through the still 
worse reaction under George III., the same spirit was dis- 
played. In the first period the clergy, in their hatred of 
liberty, followed cordially the leadership of the infidel Boling- 
brolce ; in the second they were the most ardent supporters 

* In the clause that it was not lawful 1 on any pretence whatever to tako 
up arms against tho king.’ This clause was expunged at the Revolution 
(Allen's Ilist, of Royal Prerogative in England, p. 89). Magna Charta had 
declared that kings who violated it might bo resisted. 

a This decree is given in full in Wodrow’s Ilist. of Church of Scotland, 
vol iii. p. BOG. See on this whole* subject, Ilallam, Conet. Hist., vol ii. pp 
459-4G3 (ed. 1854). 

vol. n. — 38 
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of (lie ivnrs against America and against the French llerolu- 
tiini, -which have heen the most disastrous in -which England 
lus ever engaged. From first to last their conduct was the 
same, and every triumph of liberty was their defeat. 

There arc contrasts that meet us in the history of Ration- 
r.li.'in which it is impossible to realise without positive amaze- 
ment. When we remember for how long a period the Church' 
of England maintained that resistance to the regal power 
was in all cases a deadly sin, and that such men as a Wash- 
ington or a Garibaldi were doomed ‘ to burn together in hell 
with Satan the first founder of rebellion,’ it is hard to say 
whether the present condition of English public opinion 
shows most clearly the impotence of the theologians who 
were unable to prevent so absolute a rejection of their prin- 
ciples, or the elasticity of the Church that has survived it. 

Although, however, the general current of Anglican 
ecclesiastical opinion was on this subject extremely steady, 
there was one divine v ho forms a marked exception, and that 
divine was probably the ablest that Protestantism has ever 
produced. -Hooker — not indeed the greatest but perhaps the 
most majestic of English writers — was not more distinguished 
for his splendid eloquence than for his tendency to elevate the 
principles of natural right, and for his desire to make the 
Church independent of the State. In his discussions of the 
nature of the civil power both of these characteristics are 
strikingly shown. In examining the true origin and func- 
tions of government he scarcely ever appeals to the decisions 
of the Fathers, and not often to the teachings of Scripture, 
but elaborates his theory from his own reason, aided by the 
great philosophers of antiquity. His doctrine in its essential 
parts differs little from that of Bvchanan. Individuals join- 
ing together in societies created kings to govern them. The 
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regal power was at first absolute, but soon ‘ men saw that to 
live by one man’s will became tlie cause of all men’s misery, 
and this constrained them to come into laws wherein all men 
might see their duty .’ 1 Although the king received his au- 
thority from the people in the first instance, it was not on 
that account the less sacred, for ‘ on whom the same is be- 
stowed even at men’s discretion they likewise do hold it of 
Divine right.’ At the same time the king was subject to the 
law, and as the power of enacting laws resides with the 
whole people, any attempt upon his part to enact laws con- 
trary to the will of the people is a tyranny. Such laws are, 
in fact, a nullity. " 

From these principles we should naturally have supposed 
that Hooker would have drawn the conclusion of Buchanan, 
and would have maintained that the will of the people is a 
sufficient reason for changing the government. It is, how- 
ever, an extremely remarkable fact as showing the spirit of 
the class to which he belonged that this great writer, who 
had exhibited so clearly the fundamental propositions of mod- 
ern liberalism, who had emancipated himself to so great a 
degree from the prejudices of his profession, and who wrote 
with the strongest and most manifest bias in favour of free- 
dom, shrank to the last from this conclusion. He desired to 
see the power of the government greatly restricted ; he eulo- 
gised constitutional government as immeasurably superior to 

* Eccl. jPol., lib. i. sec. 10, 

* 1 'l'ho lawful power of making laws to command whole political societies 
jf men belonging so properly unto the same entire societies, that for any 
prince or potentate, of what kind soever, upon earth to exercise the same of 
himself and not hy express commission immediately and personally received 
from God, or else from authority derived at the first from their consent upon 
whose persons they impose laws, i‘, is no better than mere tyranny. Laws 
they are not therefore which public approbation hath not made so.’ (EccL 
Pol, lib. , sec. 10.). 
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despotism; he even thought that the violation of a constitu- 
tional tie was a just cause for resistance, but when he came 
to the last great question he dismissed it with these melan- 
choly words: — ‘May then a body-politick at all times with- 
draw, in whole or in part, that influence of dominion which 
pas'-eth from it if inconvenience doth grow thereby? It 
must be presumed that supremo governors will not in such 
cases oppose themselves and be stiff in detaining that the use 
whereof is with public detriment, but surely without their 
consent I see not how the body should be able by any fresh 
means to help itself, saving when dominion doth escheat.’ 1 

It is scarcely necessary, I think, to review in detail the 
other works which appeared in England upon this subject. 
A large proportion of them at least are well known: their 
arguments are little more than a repetition of those which I 
have described, and after all they were not the real causes of 
the development. A spirit of freedom, fostered in England 
by the long enjoyment of political and social institutions far 
superior to those of other nations, had produced both a capa- 
city and an ambition for freedom which must inevitably have 
triumphed, and it is a matter of comparative insignificance 
what particular arguments were selected as the pretext. On 
the other hand, the genius and the circumstances of the 
Anglican Church predisposed its leaders towards despotism, 
ami they naturally grasped at every argument in its support. 
I may observe, however, that there was a slight difference of 
opinion among the English supporters of despotic principles." 
The earliest school, which was represented chiefly by Barclay 
and Blackwood, appears to have acknowledged that men 

1 Ecel. Pol, !>. Tin. ch. ii. At a later period Burnet threw lrimsclf into 
the liberal movement as cordially as Locked but be was almost isolated in the 
Clmith. 

2 This change is cleaily shown in Sidney. 
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were- born free, and to have admitted some possible circum- 
stances under which resistance was lawful. The later school, 
which was led by Filmer, Heylin, Mainwaring, and Hobbes, 
entirely denied this original freedom. The ‘ Patriarcha ’ of 
Filmer, which was the principal exposition of the doctrines 
of the last class, rested, like some of the writings of the Gal- 
lican school, upon the supposition that the political govern- 
ment is derived from and is of the same nature as paternal 
government , 1 and it concluded that resistance was in all cases 
sinful. This book was in the first instance answered by 
Sidney, who opposed to it ‘ the social compact,’ but rested 
a considerable portion of his argument on the Old Testament. 
At the Revolution, however, the clergy having revived the 
principles of Filmer,’ Locke thought it necessary to publish 
another answer, and accordingly wrote his famous treatise of 
‘Government,’ which differs from that of Sidney in being 

’ Bossuct maintained this, remarking that ‘Abimclcch,’ which was a 
name originally common to all the kings of Palestine, signifies, ‘ My father 
king.’ ( Defcwtio , lib. i. e. 3.) In England the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment seems to have become especially popular under James I. (see Hallam’s 
Hist, of Lit., vol. iii. p. 439, cd. 1854), but there nre many traces of it at 
an earlier period. Thus in the Institution of a Christian Man (IBS T), and in 
The Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for any Christian Man (1543), passive 
obedience is unequivocally enforced as a deduction from the Fifth Command- 
ment. ‘I die,’ said Lord Capcl on the scaffold, in 1019, ‘for keeping the 
Fifth Commandment, given by God himself, and written with Ills own finger. 
It commands obedience to parents ; and all divines, differ as they will on 
other points, agree in this, and acknowledge that it includes the magistrate’ 
(Mtirsdcn, History of (he Later Puritans, from 1642 to 1G02, p. 320). Milton, 
on the other hand, said : ‘ Pater ct rex diversissima sunt. Pater dos genuit; 
at non rex nos sed nos regem crcavimus. Patrem natuva dedit populo, regem 
ipse populus dedit sibi ; non ergo propter regem populus, sed propter popu- 
lum rex est.’ {.Dcfeusio Pop. Any., cap. i.) 

■ As Locke says, 1 1 should not speak so plainly of a gentleman long 
since past answering (Sir E. Filmej), had not the pulpit of late years pub- 
licly owned his doctrine, and made it the current divinity of the times.’ 
(Preface to Treatise on Government.) 
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ulinost entirely based upon secular considerations, although 
a considerable space is devoted to the refutation of the theo- 
logical arguments of his opponent. Locke adopts almost en- 
tirely the principles of Hooker, for whom he entertained feel- 
ings of deep and well-merited admiration, but he altogether 
discards the qualifications by which Hooker had sometimes 
neutralised his teaching. All government, he maintains, is 
the gift of the people for the people’s advantage, and there- 
fore no legislation is legitimate which is contrary to the peo- 
ple’s interests, and no change of government wrong which i9 
in accordance with them. 1 * 3 * Prerogative is that measure of 
power which the nation concedes to its ruler, and the nation 
may either extend or restrict it.’ To impose taxes on a peo- 
ple without their consent is simply robbery.* Those who are 
appointed by the people to legislate have no power to trans- 
fer their authority to others,* nor may they govern except by 
established laws. 5 And as the sovereignty in the first instance 
emanates from the people, so the people may reclaim it at 
will. The ability with which these views were urged, and 
the favourable circumstances under which they appeared, 
gave them an easy triumph, and the Revolution made them 
the bases of the Constitution. 

1 ‘The end of government being the good of the community, whatever 

alterations arc made in it tending to that end cannot be an encroachment 
upon anybody, since nobody in government can have any right tending to 
any other end.’ (On Government, c. xiv.) 

3 Hid., c. xviii. 

3 1 If any one shall claim a power to lay or levy taxes on the people with- 
out their consent, he thereby invades the fundamental law of property, and 
subverts the end of government.’ (Ibid., cli. xi.) 

* 1 The legislature caunot transfer the power of making laws, for, it being 
but a delegated power from the people, they who have it cannot pnss it over 
lo others.’ {Ibid.) This doctrine was very justly regarded by Grattan and 
I’lunkct as decisive against the constitutional character of the Act of Union 
between England and Ireland. 5 Ibid. 
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It is well worthy of remark that the triumph of toleration 
and the triumph of civil liberty should Loth have been defin- 
itively effected in England at the same time, and should both 
have found their chief champion in the same man. Both 
were achicv cd by laymen in direct opposition to the Church 
and in the moment of her extreme depression. Both too 
represented a movement of secularisation: for by the first 
theological questions were withdrawn from the sphere of 
politics, and by the second the principle of authority was re- 
moved from a theological to a secular basis. But what espe- 
cially characterises the development of English liberty is 
that, although it was effected contrary to the Church and 
contrary to the clergy, it was not effected contrary to 
religion. This — which, when we consider the mournful 
history of Continental liberty, may perhaps be regarded as 
the happiest fact in English history — was no doubt due in a 
great measure to the success with which the Dissenters had 
associated religion and liberty ; to the essential imperfection 
of the Anglican theory, which left undefined the question 
when allegiance may be transferred to a triumphant rebel , 1 

1 The passages from Scripture which the Anglican divines cited as their 
political rules would seem to imply that allegiance should always be rendered 
to the sovoicign dc facto. Tins doctrine, however, was at the Revolution 
generally and indignantly repudiated by the clergy, who maintained that 
while King James held his court at St. Germains lie alone was entitled to 
their allegiance. However, after the Her olution, Paneroft published a w ork 
called B shop Overall's Convocation Booh , w liii h had been approve d by both 
Houses of Convocation at the beginning of the reign of James I. This work 
'which had not before been published) ass Cited in the strongest terms the 
doctrine of passive obedience, based it oil the patriarchal theory of govern- 
ment, and declared that in case of a change of govei nment being effected by 
unrighteous means, allegiance should bo transfeircd to the new power when 
it was 1 thoroughly settled.’ Thereupon Slicilock declared that he considered 
himself bound by the voice of the Church to take the oaths of allegiance to 
the government of William (wfiich, to the world at large, seemed very far 
indeed from 1 thoroughly settled ’), and lie accordingly accepted the deanery 
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arul also to the admirable moderation of Somers and Locke: 
bnt it was still more due to tlie genius of the Reformation. 
Xever did Protestantism exhibit more clearly its admirable 
flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for modifying and recast- 
ing its principles to meet the wants of succeeding ages, than 
when, without any serious religious convulsion, the political 
system of England was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous teaching of the Early Church and of the almost 
unanimous teaching of the Xational one. And the contrast 
the history of English liberty bears to that of Continental liber- 
ty becomes still move remarkable when we remember tno atti- 
tude exhibited by the avowed opponents of Christianity. In 
England, with the exception of Shaftesbury, the most emi- 
nent of these were either indifFerent or opposed to the move- 
ment. Under the government of the Stuarts, Hobbes not 
only maintained the most extreme views of Taylor and Us- 
sher, hut carried them to a point from which even those 
divines would have recoiled : for the result of his philosophy 
was nothing less than to make the civil ruler the supreme 
arbiter of the moral law. During the reaction under Qneen 
Anne the clerical party owed its chief strength to the genius 
of Bolingbroke, who consolidated its broken forces, and 
elaborated with an almost dazzling eloquence his ideal of ‘ A 
Patriot King’ to counterbalance the ideal of liberty. And 
at a still later period, while Bishop Horsley was proclaiming 
that ‘subjects had nothing to say to the laws except to obey 
them,’ Hume was employing all his skill in investing with 

of St. Paul’s. The cxplo.-ion that followed is admirably described by 
Macaulay (eh, xvii.). It is evident that the doubt hanging over this part of 
the theory of the Anglican divines, was favourable to liberty — in the first 
place by weakening the logical force of that theory, and in the second place 
by giving those who shrunk from absolutely* rejecting it a pretext for jobiing 
the new a >vcmment. 
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llic most seductive colours the policy cf the Stuarts, in ren- 
dering the great supporters of liberty in the seventeenth 
century either odious or ridiculous, and in throwing into the 
most plausible aspects the maxims of their opponents. 1 

It is remarkable that while England and France haTO 
been the two nations which have undoubtedly done most for 
the political emancipation of mankind, they have also been 
those in which the National Churches were most bitterly 
opposed to freedom. Wo have seen the manner in which 
the double movement of secularisation and of liberty was 
effected in the Protestant country; it remains to trace the 
corresponding development in the Catholic one. 

It was upon the French Protestants that the office which 
in England was filled by the Puritans naturally devolved. 
The fact that they were a minority, and often a persecuted 
minority, gave them a bias in favour of liberty, while at the 
same time their numbers were sufficiently great to communi- 
cate a considerable impulse to public opinion. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, the extreme arrogance and the persecuting spirit 
they manifested whenever they rose to power rendered them 
peculiarly unfit to be the champions of liberty; while at the 
same time their position as a minority of the nation, govern- 

1 Among tlio less eminent freethinkers there w ere, indeed, some excep- 
tions to this tendency. Tlius Tindal wrote a tract against Passive Obedience 
hi 1001, a defence of Toleration in 1GD7, and a defence of a Free Press in 
1098. Poland too wrote, in 1T02, a somewhat remarkable book called 
Aaglica JLilcra, in which ho advocated very eloquently the political prin- 
ciples of Locke, denounced strongly the doctrine of Ilohbes that a sovereign 
lus a right to dictate the religion of his subjects, and maintained that ‘the 
success of the Protestant religion, politically speaking, depends on the lib- 
erty of the several States of Europe’ (p. 185). Poland also edited the 
Oceana, and wrote the Lives of Harrington and Milton. But the most 
eminent avowed English freethinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies are those m< ntioned in tlio text, w ith the exception of Gibbon, who 
sat in Parliament as a Tory. 
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dC mainly by religious principles in an era of religious wars, 
rendered their prevailing spirit profoundly anti-national. 
Wherever sectarian feeling is keenly felt, it proves stronger 
than patriotism. The repulsion separating men as members 
of different religions becomes more powerful than the attrac- 
tion uniting them as children of the same soil, and the maxim 
that a man’s true country is not that in rvlac-li lie was born 
but that of his co-religioui.sts being professed, or at least act- 
ed on, treason is easily justified. In the present day, when 
the fever of theology has happily subsided, Ireland forms an 
almost solitary example of a nation in which national inter- 
ests and even national pride are habitually sacrificed to sec- 
tarianism ; but in the sixteenth century such a sacrifice was 
general, and although in France at least it was made quite as 
much by the majority as by the. minority, it naturally ap- 
peared in the latter case more conspicuous and repulsive. 
The atrocious persecutions the majority directed against the 
minority rendered the alienation of the latter from the na- 
tional sympathies both natural and excusable, but it did not 
appear so to the persecutors. The majority have therefore 
usually been able to enlist the patriotic feelings of the multi- 
tude against the minority, and this has weakened the political 
influence of the latter. 

In the political teaching of the French Protestants it is 
easy to detect two distinct currents. Whenever the Pope or 
the Ultramontane theologians put forward a claim to the 
power of deposition, the Protestants constituted themselves 
the champions of loyalty, and endeavoured in this manner to 
win the favour of the rulers. Thus we find their synods 
condemning with great solemnity the treatise of Suarez, pro- 
testing in the most emphatic language against the disloyalty 
of the Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in their petitions 
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that they at least recognised no mediate power between the 
king and the Almighty . 1 If we were to judge their opinions 
by the language of some of their petitions, we might imagine 
that they were no less favourable to despotism than the An- 
glicans. But such a judgment would do them great injustice. 
No body of men ever exhibited a greater alacrity in resisting 
persecution by force, and, with a few exceptions, the general 
tone of their theology as of their policy was eminently favour- 
able to liberty. Opinions on these subjects have so com- 
pletely changed since the seventeenth century, that the 
defence of the French Protestants is chiefly to be found in 
the writings of their adversaries; and, according to modem 
notions, it would be difficult to find a nobler eulogy than is 
implied in the accusation of one of the ablest of these, who 
declared that the general tendency of the Protestant writings 
was always to the effect that * kings and subjects were recip- 
rocally bound by contract to the performance of certain 
things, in such a manner that if the sovereign failed to per- 
form his promise the subjects were freed from their oath of 
allegiance, and might engage themselves to new masters .’ 1 

The opinions of the French Protestants on these points 
may be more easily ascertained from their actions than from 
their writings ; and the right of resisting religious persecu- 
tion was naturally more considered than the right of resisting 

1 Many instances of this are collected by Bianehi (tom. i. pp. 40-84), 
but tlie fullest account I have mot with is in a very clever anonymous book 
(written from a strong Catholic point of view, and ascribed by some to an 
author named PcllUon, and by others to Eayle), called Arts aux Refit pie: sur 
Icur prochain rctaur cn France , par M. C. L. A. A. I 1 . D. P. The condemna- 
tion of the book of Snaroz was by a Synod of Tonneins, in 1611. On the 
other hand, on tho extremely liberal views of Juricu, who preceded both 
Sidney and Locke, sec Michelet, Hid. dc Louis XIV., pp. 431-486. The 
book in whicb Jariea especially expressed them .3 his Sovpirs de la Franc* 
Enclave. 

3 Avis aux Refvgiez, pp. 64, 68 (ed. 1692) 
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[inlif ical 1 yranny. J urieu strenuously asserted the first right ; 
and although Saurin is said to have taken the opposite view,' 
the numerous rebellions of the Protestants leave no doubt as 
to their general sentiments. The two most remarkable woiks 
hearing upon the secular aspect of the question that issued 
from this quarter were the ‘Franco-Gallia’ of Holman, and 
the ‘ Vindicate contra Tyrannos ’ of Junius Brutus. 

The first of these was published in 1573. Its author (who 
had escaped from France to Geneva at the time of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew) was one of the most learned law- 
yers of the day, and the chief advocate of the Protestant 
view of some of the legal questions that arose about the suc- 
cession of the crown.* The ‘Franco-Gallia’ is an elaborate 
attempt to prove that the Crown of France is, by right, not 
hereditary but elective. The arguments are drawn in part 
from general considerations about the origin of government, 
which Hotmail attributed to the will of the people, 1 * * * 5 hut 
chiefly from facts in French history. The writer also at- 
tempts to show, in an argument that was evidently directed 
against Catharine do’ Medici, that Hie exclusion of women 
from the French throne implied, or at least strongly recom- 
mended, their exclusion from the regency, and that on every 
occasion in which they had exercised the supreme power 
disastrous consequences had ensued.* 


1 Michelet, Ilisl. de Louis XIV. (1SG0), p. 432. 

3 The works of Holman were collected in three large volumes, in 1000. 
After the Franco-Gallia the host known are the Bnihirn Fulmcrt , which was 
rc.ittcn on the occasion of the excommunication of the King of Navarre 
ami the Aiilltribonam, which was written in opposition to the revival of Ro> 
man legi-lalion. Joseph Scaliger said he helped in the composition of the 

Franco-Gallia ( Scaligcrana , art. ILottomannus). 

J F -a nco- Gallia, lib. i. c. 9. 

1 I.ib. i. o. 2i. So Knox: ‘To promote d woman to heare rule is repug- 
nant to nature, colitumelie to God, a thing most contrarious to bis reveled 
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A much more remarkable book was the ‘ Yindicise contra 
Tyrannos,’ which was published about the same time as the 
Franco-Gallia,’ and translated into French in 1581, and 
which, being written with much ability, exercised a very 
considerable influence. Some have ascribed it, but appar- 
ently without reason, to Ilotman— others to Linguet or to 
Parquet. The author, whoever he may be, holds, like 
Ilookcr, that the regal authority is, in the first instance, 
derived from the people, but that notwithstanding this it is 
held by Divine right. From this consideration he argues 
that a king is bound by two pacts, on the observance of 
wLicli his legitimacy depends — a pact to God that he will 
govern according to the Divine law, and a pact to the people 
that he will govern according to their interests. 1 A nation 
may resist by arms a sovereign who has violated the Divine 
law, because the first of these pacts is then broken, and also 
because it is part of the Providential system that subjects 
should he punished for the crimes of their ruler, which im- 
plies that they are bound to prevent them.’ This last propo- 
sition the author maintains at length from the Old Testament. 
Whenever the king violated the Divine command, some fear- 
ful chastisement was inflicted upon the nation, and the chief 
office of the prophets was to signalise these violations, and to 
urge the people to resistance. Every page of Jewish history 
bears witness to this, and at the present day the Jews are 
dispersed because their ancestors did not snatch Christ from 
the hands of Pilate. But it is impossible to go so far with- 
out advancing a step further; for if the Jewish precedent is 

will and approved ordinance ; and finaliie it is the subversion of gof d order 
of all equitie and justice.’ (J lonatrom Regiment if Women.) 

1 Quwst. ii. 1 

1 Vmdkict rent) i Tgrannoa, p. 45 (ed. 1610). 
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to be applied, it is manifest the Divine law is violated not 
mealy by the persecution of truth, but also by the toleration 
of error. Xo crime was more constantly denounced or more 
fiercely punished under the old Dispensation than religious 
tolerance. Xo tact is more legibly stamped upon the Jewish 
v rilings than that, in the opinion of their authors, a Jewish 
sovereign who permitted bis people to practise unmolested 
the rites of an idolatry which they preferred was committing 
a sin. Xor does the author of the book wo are considering 
shrink from the consequence. lie quotes, as an applicable 
precedent, the conduct of the people who at the instigation 
of Elijah massacred the whole priesthood of Baal, and he 
maintains that the toleration of an ‘impious sacred rite’ is a 
justifiable cause of rebellion. 1 

The question then arose in wfyat manner this resistance 
was to be organised. And here the writer separates himself 
elcatly from the school of Mariana, for he strongly denies the 
right of an individual to take the life of a persecutor by way 
of assassination, liowe\c*r favourable tbe people might be to 
the act. Resistance can only be authorised by a council rep- 
resenting tbe people. In all well-regulated countries a par- 
liament or assembly of some kind exists which may be re- 
garded as representative; and although each individual 
member is less than the king, the council, as a whole, is his 
superior, and the vote of the majority may depose him. 1 
Vi'hc-n such a council does not exist it may be extemporised, 
but the elements should, if possible, be drawn from the aris 
locraey and the magistrates. Xor is it simply a nation that 
may thus withdraw its allegiance. The author, evidently 
with a view to the position of the French Protestants, adds 
that particular districts or cities, if the inhabitants desire it 

Vindioice , pp. 38-39, 60. 


P. 46. 
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an! if tlieir magistrates consent, may likewise withdraw 
themselves from their allegiance, and may insist upon the 
maintenance among them of the worship they believe to be 
right, and the suppression of that which they believe to be 
wrong . 1 The principles which were thus urged in favour of 
rebellion on religious grounds apply, with very little change, 
to rebellions that are purely political. A king who ruled in 
opposition to the will of his people had broken the p>act that 
bound him, and had consequently become a tyrant. In the 
case of a tyrant who had occupied the throne by force against 
the manifest will of the people, but in this case alone, tyran- 
nicide is lawful, and the examples of Ilarmodius and Aristo- 
geiton, of Brutus and Cas-ius, are to be commended. In 
other cases, however, resistance must first he authorised hy a 
council representing the nation, and consisting -of its leading 
men. Like Hotmail, the author contends that all monarchy 
was originally elective, and lie adds that it still so retains its 
character, that the people may at any time reject the family 
they have raised to the throne, and that the heir apparent is 
no more than a candidate for office . 3 

There is one other question treated in this remarkable 
book to which I may advert for a moment, because, although 
not connected with the right of resistance, it throws some 
light upon the condition of feeling sectarian animosities had 
produced. This question is whether, when the majority of a 
nation is persecuting the minority, a foreign potentate may 
interpose by arms to succour bis co-religionists. The reply 
is that it is bis imperative duty to do so. If be does not, be 
is guilty of the blood of tlie martyrs : be is even worse than 
(he persecutors; for they at least imagine that they are slay- 

j 

1 Yindicice , p. 60. 


3 P. 19. 
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ing the wicked, while he permits the slaughter of those 
u Loin he knows to he the just. 

It is not probable that many of the French Protestants 
would have sanctioned all the propositions of this book, but 
the principles of which it may be regarded as the concentra- 
tion were very widely diffused among the members of both 
creeds, and had no inconsiderable influence in preparing the 
way for the Revolution. The chief political importance, 
however, of the religious wars was not so much in the doc- 
trines they produced as in the circumstances under which 
those doctrines were advocated. Few things contributed 
more powerfully to the secularisation of politics than the 
anarchy of opinions, the manifest subordination of principles 
to interests, that was exhibited on all sides among theolo- 
gians. A single battle, a new alliance, a change in the policy 
of the rulers, a prospect of some future triumph, was suffi- 
cient to alter the whole tone and complexion of the teachings 
ot' a Church. Doctrines concerning the sinfulness of rebel- 
lion, which were urged with the most dogmatic certainty 
and supported by the most terrific threats, swayed to and 
fro with each r icissitudc of fortune, were adopted or aban- 
doned with the same celerity, curtailed or modified or ex- 
panded to meet the passing interests of the hour. They be- 
came, as Bayle said, like birds of passage, migrating with 
e\ cry change of climate. In no country and in no Church 
do wo find anything resembling the conduct of those an- 
cient Christians who never advocated passive obedience 
more strongly than when all their interests were against it. 
The apostasies were so flagrant, the fluctuations were so 
rapid, that it was impossible to overlook them, and they 
continued till the ascendency of theology over politics was 
destroyed. The keen eye of the great sceptic of the age 
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soon marked the change, and foresaw the issue to which it 
was leading . 1 

It will probably hare struck the reader in perusing the 
foregoing pages, and it will certainly have struck those who 
have examined the books that have been referred to, that, in 
addition to theological interests and traditions, there was a 
purely secular influence derived from the writings of pagan- 
ism acting strongly in the direction of liberty. The names 
that recur most frequently in these writings are those of the 
great heroes of antiquity; and whether we examine the 
works of Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of the ‘ Vindi- 
eite,’ we are transported into discussions concerning the 
origin of power that are drawn mainly from the pagan phi- 
losophers.* 

This influence was, I think, of two kinds — the first being 
chiefly logical, and the second chiefly moral. At the close 
of the twelfth or the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
two professors of the University of Bologna, named Irnerius 
and Aecursius, devoted themselves to exploring manuscripts 
of some of the Laws of Justinian, which had for centuries 

1 ‘Yoyoz 1'homble impudence do quoi nous pelotons les raisons divines, 
ct combien irrcligicusemcut nous les avons rejettees et reprises selon quo la 
fortune nous a cliangcz do place cn ccs o rages publics. Cette proposition si 
aolenncllo, s’il est perniis au sujet do se rebellcr et armor contrc son prince 
pour la defense do la religion, souvienne-vous en quclles bouchcs cette annee 
passee l’affirmativo d’icello etoit l’arcboutant d'un parti, la negative de quel 
autre parti e’etoit l’arcboutant, et oyez it present de quelle quartier vient la 
voix ct instruction de l’une et de l’autre si les armes bruyent moins pour celte 
cause quo pour celle-li.’ — Montaigne, Essais, liv. ii. c. 12. 

* This tendency of the classical writings elicited a burst of extreme 
Indignation from Hobbes : ‘Inter rcbollionis causas maximas numerari potest 
librorum politicorum et historicorum quos scripscrunt vetcres Grteci et Ito* 
mani lectio. . . . llilii ergo monarches nihil videtur esse damnosius 

posse, quara permittere ut hujusmodi libri pubiice doceantur, nisi simul a 
magistris sapientibus quibus venenum corrigi possit remedia applicentur. 
Morbum liunc comparari libet cum hydrophoba,' &c. (leviathan, cap. xxix.) 
vol. ii. — 30 
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been buried in the great library of Ravenna ; and they not 
only revived the knowledge of a legislation that was sup- 
posed to have perished, but also formed a school of commen- 
tators who did good service in elucidating its character. For 
a very long period the labours that were thus instituted had 
but little influence outside the domain of jurisprudence; but 
at last, in the sixteenth century, a succession of great lawyers 
arose — of whom Bodin, Cujas, and Alciat were the most 
remarkable — who applied to the Roman law intellects of a 
far higher order, and, among other points, paid great atten- 
tion to its historic development. The balance between the 
popular and the aristocratic rights and tho gradual encroach- 
ment of the imperial power upon the liberties of Rome 
became for about a century favourite subjects of discussion, 
and naturally produced similar enquiries concerning modern 
States. From a philosophical investigation of these ques- 
tions the lawyers passed by an inevitable transition to an 
examination of the origin of government, a subject which 
they pursued, from their own point of view, as energetically 
as the theologians. Bodin, who was probably the ablest of 
those who devoted themselves to these studies, cannot indeed 
be regarded as a representative of the democratic tendency ; 
for he strenuously repudiated the notion of a social contract, 
maintaining the origin of monarchy to be usurpation; he 
denied that the ruler should be regarded simply as a chief 
magistrate, and he combated with great force the distinction 
which Aristotle and tho schoolmen had drawn between a 
king and a tyrant. 1 Hotmail, however, in France, and, 
about a century later, Gronovius and Noodt, who were two 

1 Ha tried, however, to establish a distinction of his own — that a king 
was one who governed acceding to the few of nature, and a tyrant one who 
sutraged it 
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of the most eminent Dutch advocates of liberty, based their 
teaching almost entirely upon these legal researches . 1 

But the principal influence which the pagan writings 
exercised upon liberty is to be found in the direction they 
gave to the enthusiasm of Europe. It has no doubt fallen to 
the lot of many who have com c in contact with the great 
masterpieces of the Greek chisel to experience the sensation 
of a new perception of beauty which it is the prerogative of 
the highest works of genius to evoke. A statue we may 
have often seen with disappointment or indifference, or with 
a languid and critical admiration, assumes one day a new 
aspect in our eyes. It is not that we have discovered in it 
some features that had before escaped our notice ; it is not 
that we have associated with it any definite ideas that can 
be expressed by words or defended by argument : it is rather 
a silent revelation of a beauty that had been hidden, the 
dawn of a new conception of grandeur, almost the creation 
of another sense. The judgment is raised to the level of the 
object it contemplates ; it is moulded into its image ; it is 
thrilled and penetrated by its power. 

Something of this kind took place in Europe as a conse- 
quence of the revival of learning. In the middle ages the 
ascendency of the Church had been so absolute that the 
whole measure of moral grandeur had been derived from the 
ecclesiastical annals. The heroism, tire self-sacrifice, the 

’ See Noodt On the Power of Sovereigns, and Gronovius On the Royal 
Law, both of which were translated into French by Barbcyrac — the first in 
1707 , and the second in 1714. They were both in the form of lectures 
delivered near the end of the seventeenth century before the University of 
Leyden, and are both, I think, rather dismal performances. Noodt was a 
strenuous advocate of liberty of conscience, and also one of the principal 
assailants of the theological supejptitions about usury. Gronovius is best 
remembered for his Annotations of Grotius, in which he strongly repudiated 
tne servile political maxims of that writer. 
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humility, the labours of the saints formed the ideal of peifec 
tion, and a greatness of a different order could scarcely he 
imagined. The names of the heroes of antiquity -were indeed 
familiar, their principal achievements were related, and the 
original writings in which they were recorded were some- 
times read, but they fell coldly and lifelessly upon the mind. 
The chasm that divided the two periods arose not so much 
from the fact that the heroes of antiquity were pagans, and 
therefore, according to the orthodox doctrine, doomed to 
eternal reprobation, or even from the different direction their 
heroism had taken, as from the type of character they dis- 
played. The sense of human dignity and the sense of sin, as 
\\ e liar e already noticed, arc the two opposing sentiments 
one or other of which may be traced in almost every 
great moral movement mankind has undergone, and each, 
when i cry powerful, produces a moral type altogether dif- 
ferent from that which is produced by the other. The 
fir-t is a proud aspiring tendency, intolerant of every 
chain, eager in asserting its rights, resenting promptly the 
slightest wrong, sell-confident, disdainful, and ambitious. 
The second produces a submissive and somewhat cowering 
tone ; it looks habitually downwards, grasps fondly and 
eagerly at any support which is offered by authority, and in 
its deep self-distrust seeks, with a passionate earnestness, for 
unc dogmatic system under which it may shelter its naked- 
ness. The first is the almost invariable antecedent and one 
of the chief efficient causes of political liberty, and the second 
of Iheological change. It is true that as theological or politi- 
cal movements advance they often lose their first character, 
coalesce with other movements, and become the representa- 
tives of other tendencies; hut ‘in the first instance one or 
other of these two sentiments may almost always he detected 
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It was the sense of sin that taught the old Catholic saints to 
sound the lowest depths of mortification, of self-sacrifice, and 
of humiliation ; that convulsed the mind of Luther in the 
monastery of Wittenberg, and persuaded him that neither 
Ids cwu good works nor the indulgences of the Pope could 
avert the anger of the Almighty; that impelled Wesley and 
Whitfield .0 revolt against the frigid moral teaching of their 
time, and raise once more the banner of Justification by 
Faith; that urged the first leaders of Traetarianism towards 
a Church which by authoritative teaching and multiplied 
absolutions could allay the paroxysms of a troubled con- 
science.* On the other hand, almost every great political 
revolution that has been successfully achieved has been 
preceded by a tone of marked self-confidence and pride, 
manifested alike in philosophy, in general literature, and in 
religion. When a theological movement has coalesced with 
a struggle for liberty, it has usually been impregnated with 
the same spirit. The sense of privilege was much more 
prominent in the Puritanism of the seventeenth century than 
the sense of sin, and a fierce rebellion against superstition 
than humility.* 

Flow the sense of human dignity was the chief moral 
agent of antiquity, and the sense of sin of mcdiaivalism ; and 

1 Sec some staking remarks on this in Fioudc's Nemesis of Faith, pp. 

100 , 161 . 

* What, for example, could bo more opposed to the spirit of the modem 
Evangelical party, which is supposed by some to represent the Puritanism of 
flic 1 7th century, than those noble lines of the great poet of the latter ?— ■ 

1 Mortals 1 who would follow me, 

Lovo virtue, she alone is free : 

She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphory chime I 
Or, if virtue ftfthlc were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her.’ — Comat. 
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although it is probable that the most splendid actions have 
been performed by men who were exclusit ely under the in- 
fluence of one or other of these sentiments, the concurrence 
of both is obviously essential to the well-being of society, for 
the first is the especial source of the heroic, and the second of 
the religious, virtues. The first produces the qualities of a 
patriot, and the second the qualities of a saint. In the mid- 
dle ages, the saintly type being the standard of perfection, 
the heroic type was almost entirely unappreciated. The 
nearest approach to it was exhibited by the Crusader, whose 
valour was nevertheless all subordinated to superstition, and 
whose whole career was of the nature of a penance. The 
want of sj mpathy between the two periods was so great 
that for the space of many centuries, during which Latin was 
the habitual language of literature, the great classical worlcs 
scarcely exercised any appreciable influence. Sometimes men 
attempted to mould them into the image of the medkeval 
conceptions, and by the wildest and most fantastic allegories 
to impart to them an interest they did not otherwise possess. 
Thus Troy, according to one monkish commentator, signified 
Hell, Helen the human soul, Paris the Devil, Ulysses Christ, 
and Achilles the Holy Ghost. Actseon torn by his own 
dogs was an emblem of the sufferings of Christ ; the llubi- 
con was an image of Baptism . 1 It was not till the revival 
of learning had been considerably advanced that a percep- 
tion of the nobility of the heroic character dawned upon 
men’s minds. Then for the first time the ecclesiastical type 
was obscured, a new standard and aspiration was manifested; 

1 Cihrario, Eeonomia Pulitica del Medio Evo , vol. ii. p. 247 (2d ed.). 
This tendency was turned to ridicule by Ulrich von Hutten in a very witty 
but very profane adaptation of the Fables of Ovid to the Christian history 
(Ephlolce Obscurontm Virorum [London, 1689], pp. 103-107), and also hr 
Rabelais. 
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and popular enthusiasm, taking a new direction, achieved 
that political liberty which once created intensified the ten* 
dency that produced it. 

We cannot have abetter example of this passionate aspi- 
1 alien towards political liberty than is furnished by the trea- 
tise ‘On Voluntary Servitude,’ or, as it was afterwards 
called, the ‘ Contrc-un,’ 1 of La Boctie. This writer, who 
was one of the most industrious labourers in the classical 
field, never pauses to examine the origin of government, or to 
adjudicate between conflicting theologians; but he assumes 
at once, as a fact that is patent to the conscience, that the 
subordination of the interests of a nation to the caprices of 
a man is an abuse, and that the great heroes of antiquity are 
deserving of imitation. The * Contre-un ’ is throughout one 
fiery appeal — so fiery indeed that Montaigne, who published 
all the other works of La Boctie, refused to publish this — to 
the people to cast off their oppressors. It reads like the de- 
clamations of the revolutionists of the eighteenth century. 
‘ Wretched and insensate people,’ writes the author, ‘enam- 
oured of your misery and blind to your iutcrests, you suffer 
your property to be pillaged, your fields devastated, your 
houses stripped of their goods, and all this by one whom you 
have yourselves raised to power, and whose dignity you 
maintain with your lives ! He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body. All that he has more 
than you comes from you. Tours are the many eyes that 
spy your acts, the many hands that strike yon, the many feet 
tlial trample you in the dust : all the power with which he 


1 The name was given during the life of Montaigne, who praised it, 
t Etsais , li v. i. o. 27.) La Boetie, unfortunately, died u hen only in his thirty- 
second year, and nearly all liis*works appear to have boon posthumous 
They have all been republished at Palis, by Ldon Fougerc, in 1846. ' 
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injures you is your own. From indignities that the bcaBts 
themselves would not endure you can free yourselves by sim- 
ply willing it. Resolve to serve no more, and you are free. 
Withdraw your support from the Colossus that crushes you, 
and it will crumble in the dust Think of the bat- 

tles of Dliltiades, of Leonidas, and of Themistoeles, which, 
after two thousand years, are as fresh in the minds of men as 
though they were of yesterday *, for they were the triumphs 
not so mud] of Greece as of liberty. .... All other 
goods men will labour to obtain, but to liberty alone they 
are indifferent, though where it is not every evil follows, and 

every blessing loses its charm Yet we were all 

moulded in the same die, all born in freedom as brothers, 
born too with a love of liberty which nothing but our vices 
has effaced.’ 

During the last century language of this kind has by con 
stant repetition lost so much of its force that we can scarcely 
realise the emotions it kindled when it possessed the fresh- 
ness of novelty, and in a nation convulsed by the paroxysms 
of civil war. The French Protestants in 1578 adopted the 
‘ Conlrc-un ’ as one of the most effectual means of arousing 
the people to resistance,’ and as late as 1 83C Lamennais made 
its republication the first measure of his democratic crusade. 
In the history of literature it will always occupy a prominent 
place on account of the singular beauty of its language, while 
in the history of Rationalism it is remarkable as one of the 
clearest illustrations of the tendency of the classical writ- 
ings to foster and at the same time secularise the spirit of 
liberty. 

1 It appeared for tbe first time, together with the Franco-CuTlia, in a 
seditious book called Memoires de Festal <fe France sous Charles IX. Seo 
Lts Jlistorictlcs de Tallemant de* Reaux (cd. 1834), tom. i. p. 895. 
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Owing lo the influences I liavc endeavoured to trace, the 
ascendency theology had so long exercised over politics was 
during the religious wars materially weakened, while at the 
same time the aspiration towards liberty was greatly 
strengthened. During the comparative torpor that followed 
the Peace of W estphalia, and still more alter the revocation 
of the Edict of Xante*, the struggle was for a time sus- 
pended ; and it was not till near the close oi the eighteenth 
century that the question of the rights of nations reappeared 
prominently in Prance — this time, however, not under the 
auspices of the theologians, hut of the freethinkers. But, be- 
fore reviewing the principles that were then urged, it is 
necessary to notice for a moment the chief causes that were 
preparing the people for liberty, and without which no argu- 
ments and no Heroism could have triumphed. 

The first of these was the increase of wealth. Whatever 
may he the case with small communities and under special 
circumstances, it is certain that, as a general rule, large 
masses of people can only enjoy political liberty when the 
riches of the country have considerably increased. In the 
early periods of civilisation, when capital is very scanty, and 
when, owing to the absence of machines and of commerce, 
the results of labour are extremely small, slavery in one form 
or another is the inevitable condition of the masses. The 
abject poverty in which they live casts them helplessly upon 
the few who arc wealthy ; wages sink to a point that is 
barely sufficient for the sustenance of life, and social progress 
becomes impossible. ‘ If the hammer and the shuttle could 
move themselves,’ said Aristotle, ‘ slavery would be unneces- 
sary;’ and machinery having virtually fulfilled the condition, 
the predicted result lias fqjlowcd. 1 The worst and most de> 

1 Sec some very good remarks on this in Chevalier, Lcltres sur V Organ i 
talian de Travail ( 1848), p. 17. 
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grading forms of labour being performed by machinery, pro* 
duetion, and consequently capital, ha\ c been immensely in- 
created, and, progress becoming possible, a middle class has 
been formed. Commerce net only gives an additional devel- 
opment to this class, but also forms a bond of union con- 
necting the different parts of the country. The roads that 
are formed for the circulation of wealth become the channels 
of the circulation of ideas, and render possible that simul- 
taneous action upon which all liberty depends. 

The next great cause of liberty was the increase of knowl- 
edge. And here again we may discern the evidence of that, 
inexorable fatality which for so many centuries doomed man- 
kind alike to superstition and to slavery, until the great in- 
ventions of the human intellect broke the chain. When we 
hear men dilating upon the degrading superstitions of Ca- 
tholicism, marvelling how a creed that is so full of gross and 
material conceptions could win belief, and denouncing it as 
an apostasy and an error, it is sufficient to say that for 1,500 
years after the establishment of the Christian religion it was 
intellectually and morally impossible that any religion that 
was not material and superstitious could have reigned over 
Europe. Protestantism could not possibly have existed 
without a general diffusion of the Bible, and that diffusion 
was impossible until after the two inventions of paper and 
of printing. As long as the material of books was so expen- 
sive that it was deemed necessary to sacrifice thousands of 
the ancient manuscripts in order to cover the parchment with 
new writing, as long as the only way of covering those 
parchments was by the slow and laborious process of tran- 
scription, books, and therefore the knowledge of reading, 
were necessarily confined to an infinitesimal fraction of the 
community. Pictures and other material images, which a 
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Council of Arras well called tlio ‘ Book of the Ignorant,’ 
were then the chief means of religious instruction, not simply 
because oral instruction without the assistance of hr oks was 
manifestly insufficient, but also because, in a period when the 
intellectual discipline of reading is unknown, the mind is in* 
capable of grasping conceptions that are not clothed in a 
pictorial form. To those who will observe, on the one hand, 
how invariably the mediaeval intellect materialised every de- 
partment of knowledge it touched, and on the other hand 
how manifestly the peculiar tenets of Catholicism are formed 
either by the process of materialising the intellectual and- 
moral conceptions of Christianity or else by legitimate de- 
ductions from those tenets -when materialised — to those who 
still further observe how every great theological movement, 
either of progress or of retrogression, has been preceded by a 
corresponding change in the intellectual condition of society, 
it will appear evident that nothing short of a continued mir- 
acle could have produced a lasting triumph of Christian ideas 
except under some such form as Catholicism presents. It 
was no doubt possible that small communities like the Wal- 
denses, shut out from the general movement of the age, in 
spired by very strong enthusiasm, and under the constant 
supervision of zealous pastors, might in some small degree 
rise above the prevailing materialism; but when we remem- 
ber how readily nations, considered as wholes, always yield 
to the spirit of the time, and how extremely little the gen- 
erality of men strive agaiust the natural bias of their minds, 
it will easily bo conceived that the great mass of men must- 
have inevitably gravitated to materialism. When undei 
such circumstances a spiritual faith exists, it exists only as 
the appanage of the fey, and can exercise no influence or 
control over the people. 
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But whiles superstition is thus the inevitable, and there* 
fore the legitimate condition of an early civilisation, the 
same causes that make it necessary render impossible the 
growth of polit : cal liberty. Neither the love of freedom nor 
the capacity of self-government can exist in a great nation 
that is plunged in ignorance. Political liberty was in an- 
cient times almost restricted to cities like Athens and Pome, 
where public life, and art, and all the intellectual influences 
that were concentrated in a great metropolis, could raise the 
licople to an exceptional elevation. In the middle ages, 
sen Undo was mitigated by numerous admirable institutions, 
most of which emanated from the Church ; but the elements 
of si lf-gov eminent could only subsist in countries that were 
so small that the proceedings of the central government came 
under the immediate cognisance of the whole people. Else- 
w here the chief idea that was attached to liberty was free- 
dom from a foreign yoke. It was only by tlie slow and diffi- 
cult penetration of knowledge to the masses that a movement 
like that of the eighteenth century became possible; and we 
may distinctly trace the steps of its evolution through a long 
series of preceding centuries. The almost simultaneous in- 
troduction into Europe from the East of cotton-paper by the 
Greeks and by the Moors, the invention of rag-paper at the 
end of the tenth century, the extension of the area of instruc- 
tion by the substitution of universities for monasteries as the 
cent ics of education, the gradual formation of modern lan- 
guages, the invention of printing in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, the stimulus given to education by the 
numerous controversies the Peformation forced upon the at- 
tention of all classes, the additional inducement to loam to 
read arising among Protestants frote- the position assigned to 
the Bible, and in a less degree among Catholics from the 
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extraordinary popularity of the “Imitation” of Thomas 
& Kempis, the steady reduction in the price of hoolcs as the 
new art was perfected, the abandonment of a dead language 
as the vehicle of instruction, the simplification of style and 
arguments which brought knowledge down to tho masses, 
the sceptical movement which diverted that knowledge from 
theological to political channels, were all among the antece- 
dents of the Revolution. When knowledge becomes so gen- 
eral that a large proportion of the people take a lively and 
constant interest in the management of the Slate, the time 
is at hand when the bounds of the Constitution will be 
enlarged. 

A third great revolution favourable to liberty is to be 
found in the history of the art of war. In the early stages 
of civilisation military achievements are, next to religion, the 
chief source of dignity, and the class which is most distin- 
guished in battle is almost necessarily the object of the most 
profound respect. Before the invention of gunpowder, a 
horseman in armour being beyond all comparison superior 
to a foot-soldier, the v hole stress of battle fell upon the cav- 
alry, who belonged exclusively to the upper classes — in the 
first instance because the great expense of the equipment 
could only be met by the rich, and in the next place because 
express laws excluded plebeians from its ranks. It is, how- 
ever, well worthy of notice that in this respect the position 
of the English was exceptional. Although St. George, who 
was the object of extremo reverence throughout the middle 
ages as the patron saint of cavalry, was also the patron saiut 
of England, the skill of the English archers was so great that 
they rapidly rose to European fame, and obtained a position 
which in other countries belonged exclusively to the horse- 
men. In all the old battles the chivalry of France and the 
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yeomen of England -were the most prominent figures; and 
this distinction, trivial as it may now appear, had probably a 
considerable influence oyer the history of opinions. 

"With this exception, the ascendency of the cavalry in the 
middle ages was unquestionable, but it was not altogether 
undisputed; and it is curious to trace from a very distant 
period the slow rise of the infantry accompanying the pro- 
gress of democracy. The Flemish burghers brought this 
force to considerable perfection, and in the battle of Courtray 
their infantry defeated the cavalry opposed to them. A 
similar achievement was performed by the Swiss infantry in 
the battle of Morgarten. The French had always treated 
their own foot-soldiers with extreme contempt; but Crecy 
and Poitiers having been mainly won by the English archers, 
a. slight revulsion of feeling took place, and great though not 
very successful efforts were made to raise a rival corps. For 
some time after the battle of Poitiers all games except arch- 
coy vc re prohibited in France. More than once, too, in 
their combats with the English, the French cavalry were 
compelled to dismount and endure what they conceived the 
degradation of fighting on foot, and the same practice was 
frequent among the free-lances of Italy under the leadership 
of Sir John Ilawkwood and of Carmagnola. 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as firearms had ac- 
quired some degree of excellence, seriously shook the ascen- 
dency of the cavalry. The mounted soldier was no longer 
almoi-t invulnerable by the foot-soldier, or his prowess deci- 
sive in battle. Yet, notwithstanding this change, the social 
distinction between tbc two branches qf the army which 
chivalry 1 had instituted continued ; the cavalry still repre- 
sented the upper and the infantry the lower classes, aud in 

1 Chivalry (cbeval). 
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France the nobles alone had a right to enter the former. 
The comparative depression of the military importance of the 
cavalry had therefore the effect of transferring in a measure 
the military prestige from the nobles to the people. For 
some time the balance trembled very evenly between the 
two forces, until the invention of the bayonet by Vauban 
gave the infantry a decided superiority, revolutionised the art 
of war, and thereby influenced the direction of enthusiasm. 1 

The last general tendency I shall mention was produced 
by the discoveries of political economy. Liberty cannot be 
attained without a jealous restriction of the province of gov- 
ernment, and indeed may be said in a great measure to con- 
sist of such a restriction. The process since the Reformation 
has passed through two distinct stages. The first, which 
was effected mainly by the diffusion of Rationalism, was the 
triumph of tolerance, by which the vast field of speculative 
opinions was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of- the civil 
power. The second, which was effected by political econ- 
omy, was free-trade, by which the evil of the interference of 
government with commercial transactions was proved. This 
last proposition, which was one of the most important, was 
also one of the earliest of the achievements of political econ- 


1 On the earlier part of tire hi-tory of the comparative importance of 
cavalry anil infantry, see the very clear account in a work of the present 
French Emperor, Du, Fas so ct dc V Avenir de PArlillerie ; and on the later 
part, and especially on the influence of Vauban, the brilliant sketch of the 
revolutions in the art of war in the last volume of Thiers’ Ilist. dc V Empire, 
St. Thiers has made some striking remarks on the effects of the sceptical 
movement of the eighteenth century upon war — disturbing the old traditions 
of the art, and culminating in the innovations of Kapoleon. The democratic 
importance of the ascendency of infantry has been noticed by Condorcet, 
Tableau dc V Esprit humain, p. 111. Condorcet, however, has ascribed that 
ascendency exclusively to gunpowder. See, too, Cibrario, Eamomia Fubliea 
dll Medio Ei'o, tom. i. pp. 334, 335. 
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omists, for it 'was ardently professed by the French school 
nearly twenty years before the publication of the ‘Wealth 
of Nations;’ and as the catastrophe of taw and the minis- 
terial position of Turgot directed public opinion in France 
very earnestly towards economical questions, it exercised an 
extensive influence. Many who were comparatively imper- 
vious to the more generous enthusiasm of liberty became by 
these enquiries keenly sensible of the evil of an all-directing 
government, and anxious to abridge its power. 1 

There were of course innumerable special circumstances, 
growing out of the policy of the French rulers, which accel- 
erated or retarded the advance or influenced the character of 
the Revolution. The foregoing pages have no pretension to 
be a complete summary of its antecedents, but they may 
serve to show that a revolutionary movement of some land 
was the normal result of the tendencies of the age, that its 
chief causes are to be sought entirely outside the discussions 
of political philosophers, and that the rise of great republican 
writers, the principles they enunciated, and the triumph of 
their arguments were all much more the consequences than 
the causes of the democratic spirit. In other words, these 
men were rather representative than creative. But for the 
preceding movement they would never have appeared, or, at 
least, would never have triumphed, although when they ap- 
peared they undoubtedly modified and in a measure directed 
the movement that produced them. The change must neces- 
sarily have taken place, hut it was a question of great impor- 
tance into "whose hands its guidance was to fall. 

If we take a broad view of the history of liberty since the 
establishment of Christianity, we find that the ground of 

1 This has been noticed by many pol'wkal economists, but by no ons 
more ably than by Mr. Buckle. 
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conflict was at first personal and at a iaier period political 
liberty, and that in the earlier stage the Catholic Church was 
the special representative of progress. In the transition from 
slavery to serfdom, and in the transition from serfdom to lib- 
erty, she was the most zealous, the most unw earied, and the 
most efiicicnt agent. The same thing may be said of the 
earliest period of the political evolution. As long as the 
condition of society was such that an enlarged political lib- 
erty was impossible, as long as the object was not so much 
to produce freedom as to mitigate servitude, the Church was 
still the champion of the people. The balance of power pro- 
duced by the numerous corporations she created or sanc- 
tioned, the reverence for tradition resulting from her teach- 
ing, which perpetuated a network of unwritten customs with 
the force of public law, the dependence of the civil upon the 
ecclesiastical power, and the rights of excommunication and 
deposition, had all contributed to lighten the pressure of 
despotism. After a time, however, the intellectual progress 
of society destroyed the means which the Church possessed 
for mitigating servitude, and at the same time raised tho 
popular demand for liberty to a point that was j>erfectly in- 
compatible with her original teaching. The power of the 
Papal censure was so weakened that it could scarcely be 
reckoned upon as a political influence, and all the compli* 
cated checks and counter-checks of mediaeval society were 
swept away. On the other hand, the struggle for political 
liberty iu its widest sense — the desire to make the will of the 
people the basis of the government — tl.c conviction that a 
nation has a right to alter a government that opposes its 
sentiments — has become the great characteristic of modern 
politics. Experience has # »hown that wherever intellectual 
life is active and unimpeded a political fermentation will en- 
voi,. ii. — 40 
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Bun, and will issue iD a inovemeTit having for its object the 
repudiation of the Divine right of kings, and the recognition 
of the will of the people as the basis of the government. 
The current has been flowing in this direction since the De- 
formation, hut has advanced with peculiar celerity since the 
Peace of Westphalia, for since that event the desire of secur- 
ing a political ascendency for any religious sect has never 
been a preponderating motive with politicians. With this 
now spirit the Catholic Church cannot possibly harmonise. 
It is contrary to her genius, to her traditions, and to her 
teaching. Denting upon the principle of authority, she in- 
-tinetivcly assimilates villi tlio^e forms of government that 
rno-t foster the habits of mind she inculcates. Intensely 
dogmatic in her teaching, she naturally endeavours to arrest 
by the hand of power the circulation of what she believes to 
be error, and she therefore allies her-elf with the political 
-y-tem under which alone such suppression is possible. 
A-s'rting as the verv basis of her teaching the binding 
mil ority of the past, she cannot assent to political doctrines 
which arc, in fact, a direct negation of the uniform teaching 
of 1 lie ancient Church. 1 In the midst of the fierce struggle 
of the sixteenth century isolated theologians might he per- 
mitted without censure to propound doctrines of a seditious 
nature, hut it was impossible ultimately to overlook the fact 
(hat the modern secularisation of the basis of authority and 
the modern latitude given to a discontented people are di- 
rectly contrary to the teaching of the Fathers, and extend 

1 Aa a d’stinguUho J Angl’can divine of our on n day has put it , 1 It is idle, 
nnil ivor3e than idle, to attempt to restrict and explain away this positive 
command (“ Resist not evil ”), and the Christian Church lias always upheld it 
in its full extent. With one uniform, unhesitating voice it ha* proclaimed {hi 
lutj of passive >bedience.' (Sewell, Christian Politics, ch. x.) 
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far beyond the teaching of the mediaeval theologians. 1 The 
fact that modern opinions have been in a measure evolved 
from the speculations of the schoolmen, or that the school- 
men were the liberals of their time, though important in tho 
judgment of the rationalist, is of no weight in the eyes of 
those who assert the finality of tho teaching of the past. 

The natural incapacity of Catholicism to guide the demo- 
cratic movement had in the eighteenth century been aggra- 
vated by the extremely low ebb to which it had fallen, both 
intellectually and morally. Nearly all the greatest French 
intellects of the seventeenth century were warmly attached 
to Catholicism ; all those of the eighteenth century were op- 
posed to it. The Church, therefore, like every retrogressive 
institution in a progressive age, cast herself with more than 
common zeal into the arms of power, and on every occasion 
showed herself the implacable enemy of toleration. In 1780, 
but a few years before the explosion that shattered the eccle- 
siastical system of France, the assembly of the French clergy 
thought it necessary solemnly to deplore and condemn the 
partial tolerance that had been accorded to the French Prot- 
estants, and to petition the king that no further privileges 
might he granted them. Such a Church was mauifestly 

1 I have already referred to the bull of Gregory XVI. attesting this con- 
tradiction. I may add tho following admission of a writer who may be re- 
garded as one of the principal representatives of the Ultramontane party, 
which has always been tho most liberal in polities: — ‘Quoique nous tombious 
d’aecord quo la source ou l’origino de la puissance publique rdside dans In 
multitude, nous nious cependaut que la puissauce publique <5 taut une fois 
transferee au prince, le peuplo conserve toujours sur Iui un droit de sou- 
verainete. Nous disons, au contraire, qu’il nc lui restc plus des lore que lo 
Jet oir d’obeiv, ct qu’il n’existe qu’un cas oil il puisse se soustraire 4 cette 
oWissancc, comme on eonviennent les plus ardents ddfenseurs de la puissanco 
royale, eavoir, celui oil lo prrnjj^ deviendrait I’ennemi public et dielard de 
tout son peuple, et oil il clrereherait 4 detruirc la sociite civile.’ (Binncbi, 
tom. i. p. 84.) 
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identified with despotism, and hat ing lepeatcdly asserted the 
ct il of toleration she had no light to complain n hen the 
Iici olutionists treated her according to hci principles . 1 

Catholicism hating thus become the representative of 
despoti«m, andFiencli Piotestantism Iming sunk into insig- 
nificance, the guidance of the democratic mot onreut neces- 
sarily passed into the hands of the freethinkers. In the 
earlier stages of the movement, nlren liberty m as etoltcd 
from the religious mms, they had usually stood aloof. Thus 
Faustus Soeinus had predicted that the seditious doctiinos 
hy which the Piotestants supported their cause Mould lead 
to the dissolution of society, and in denouncing them he es- 
pccirlly singled cut for condemnation the noble struggle of 
the Dutch against Spain 1 Montaigne, though Buchanan had 
been Ids tutor andLaBoctic one of his most intimate friends, 
aluats leaned strongly ton aids political con«cnatism. Ilrs 
dhciple Clranon Merit still further, and distinctly asserted 
tie doctrine of pa=shc obedience.* Bat lc, too, excited all 
his influence in di-cotti aging the icrolutionaiy tenets of 
Jutieu . 4 Xor Mas tlieie anything extraordinary in this, for 

1 s c, for sonic stilting eudencc of these sentiments, the Discoue s jar 
un Viinshe Fainot tt n le fio/cl d'acioula l tlal cacl aux Ri olcstanh, by 
the Abbe tie L Enfert (Pan-, 1787) 

’ Iliylc, Did , art. 1 audits &ocinus, Remarque c. 

3 la Sar/cae, p in 

4 Many hue ascribed the Aus aux Refugee? to Fayle. The charge, how- 
ever, seems (as far as I know) destitute of Literal] eudencc, and, consider 
ing the gieat zeal witu which Ei>le threw himself into the defence of the 
Cilum-ts when they weic att eked by Maimbouig, is rather impiobible 
Argum-ntsof style are vciy untrustw orthy, because a great writer always 
pioduces many lmitatois, and Eayle’s style was by no means difficult to 
.mititc IIowcvci, Eayle’s avcisicn to democratic thcones pervaccs all his 
works, and IlalUm says the presumption is strongly in far our of his having 
written the Am, while Gibbon and llacki-tash speak of it as certainly his. 
Volt are, Ba is well known, has a far deeper stain upon his memory — a dark 
damning stun wlmh all Ins splendid 'emecs can neici educe be applauded 
the putition of Poland 
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tlie aspect Europe presented in tlieir time might well have 
appalled any spectator who was exempt from the prevailing 
fanaticism. All the bonds of cohesion upon which the po- 
litical organisation depended were weakened or destroyed. 
The spirit of private judgment had descended to those who 
by ignorance or long servitude were totally incapable of 
self-goi eminent, and it had lashed their passions to the wild- 
est fury. Patriotism seemed to have almost vanished from 
Christendom. Neither Catholics nor Protestants deemed it 
tlie lear-t disgraceful to call down a foreign invasion upon 
their land, to trample its interests in the dust, and to avow 
the warmest sympathy for its enemies. Religion, which had 
so long formed the basis of order, inspired the combatants 
with the fiercest hatred, and transformed every vice into a 
virtue. While a pope was causing medals to he struck in 
honour of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and enjoining 
Yasaii to paint the scone upon the walls of the Vatican; 
while the murderer of Ilenry III. was extolled as a martyr, 
and writings defending his act were scattered broadcast 
among the people; while the conflagration spreading from 
land to land absorbed or eclipsed all other causes of dissen- 
sion, blasted the material prosperity of Europe, and threat- 
ened a complete dissolution of almost all political structures, 
it was not surprising that the freethinkers, who stood apart 
from the conflict, should have sought at any risk to consoli 
date the few remaining elements of order. But in tho 
eighteenth century their position and the circumstances that 
surrounded them, were both changed ; and the writings of 
Rousseau and of his disciples proved the trumpet-blast ot 
that great revolution which shattered the political system 
of France, and the influence of which is even now vibrating 
to the furthest limits of civilisation. 


t 
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It has hecn said 1 that while the Revolution of England 
jovc in its womb the liberty of England, the Revolution of 
France bore that of the world ; and those who have traced 
the long series of political changes already effected will 
scarcely deem the boast an hyperbole. All around us the 
spirit of that Revolution is permpating the masses of tho 
people with its regenerating power. Many ancient despotism? 
have already crumbled beneath ils touch; others are even 
now convulsed by the agonies of transformation, or by the 
last paroxysms of a despairing resistance. Every form of 
government in which the nation does not actively participate 
is recognised as transitory, and every sagacious despot keeps 
the prospect of future liberty continually before Lis people. 
The resurrection of nations is the miracle of our age. All 
the power of standing armies and of protecting laws, all the 
treaties of diplomatists and the untiring \ igilanec of strong- 
willed despots, have been unable to arrest it. The treaties 
have been torn, the armies have hecn scattered, the spirit of 
liberty has snrvi\ ed. The doctrine of nationalities, by the 
confession of its keenest adversaries, has now 1 almost ac- 
piircd the force of public law ;’ 3 it has annulled the most 
solemn international obligations, and there is every reason 
uO believe that before the century has closed it will be the 
recognised basis of politics. 

Assuredly no part of this great change is due to any 
original discoveries of Rousseau, though his personal influence 
u as very great, and his genius peculiarly fitted for the posi- 
tion he occupied. He was one of those writers who aro 
eminently destitute of the judgment that enables men with- 

Thiers. 

* This was, if I rcmemDer right, the expression of Cardinal Ai.toneUi li 
one of his despatches. 
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out exaggeration to discriminate between truth and false* 
hood, and yet eminently endowed with that logical faculty 
which enables them to defend the opinions they have em- 
braced. No one plunged more recklessly into paradox, or 
supported those paradoxes with more consummate skill. At 
the same time the firmness w ith which he grasped and 
developed general principles, and that wonderful fusion of 
passiou and argument which constitutes the preeminent 
beauty of his style, gave his eloquence a Lranscendent power 
in a revolutionary age. Nothing is more curious than to 
observe how the revolt against the empire of conventionali- 
ties of which he was the apostle penetrated into all parts of 
French society, revolutionising even those which seemed 
most remote from his influence. It was shown in fashionable 
assemblies in a disregard for social distinctions, for decora- 
tions, and for attire, that had for centuries been unknown in 
France. It was shown in the theatre, where Talma, at the 
instigation of the great revolutionary' painter David, banished 
Atom the French stage the custom of representing the heroes 
of Greece and Rome with powdered wigs and in the garb of 
the courtiers of Versailles, and founded a school of acting 
which made an accurate imitation of nature the first condi- 
tion of excellence. 1 It was shown even in the country houses, 
where the mathematical figures, the long formal alleys 
arranged with architectural symmetry, and the trees dwarfed 
and trimmed into fantastic shapes, which Lo Notre had 

1 Tins first step, according to Madame I'usil ( Souvenirs d’une Aclrict, pp. 
2‘r-Bl), in this direction was talreu by an actress named Madamo Saint- 
Hubert, who discarded powder and took the ancient sculptures as her model : 
but it was the genius of Talma, warmly seconded by the antiauarians, bj 
the revolutionists, and especially by the Girondins, that finally vanquished tin 
prevailing prejudice. The inco--gtuity of the old costume has, X think, been 
exaggerate! : it was well suited to the Greeks — of Racine. 
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made tlie essential elements of a French garden, were sud- 
denly discarded and replaced hy the wild and irregular 
beauties that Kent had made popular in England . 1 But 
(hough the character and the original genius of Rousseau 
were stamped upon every feature of his time, the doctrines 
of the ‘ Social Contract ’ are in all essentials borrowed from 
Locke and from Sidney, and where they divcige from their 
models they fall speedily into absurdity.’ The true causes 
of their mighty influence are to he found in the condition of 
society. Formerly they had been advocated with a view to 
special political exigencies, or to a single country, or to a sin- 
gle section of society. For the first time, in the eighteenth 
century, they penetrated to the masses of the people, stirred 
them to their lowest depths, and produced an upheaving that 
was scarce! v less general than that of the Reformation. The 
history of the movement was like that of the enchanted well 
in the Irish legend, which lay for centuries shrouded in dark- 
ness in the midst of a gorgeous city, till some careless hand 
left open the door that had enclosed it, and the morning sun- 
light flashed upon its waters. Immediately it arose respon- 
sive to the beam; it burst tlio barriers that had confined it; 
it submerged the city that had surrounded it; and its resist- 
less waves, chanting nild music to heaven, rolled over the 
temples and over the palaces of the past. 

There is no fact more remarkable in this movement than 
the manner in which it has in many countries risen to the 
position of a religion — that is to say, of an unselfish cntliu- 

1 See a singularly curious essay on the history of Gardens in Yitet, 
flud'.s jur VUitloirc da l' Art. Lc Notre laid out the gardens of Versailles 
for Louis XIV. 

* As, for example, when it is contended that a people with represent* 
tiro government arc slaves, except during USs-period of the elections. ( Con 
brat Social, liv. iii. oh. xv.) 
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siasm uniting vast bodies of men in aspiration towards an 
ideal, and proving the source of heroic virtues. It is always 
extremely important to trace the direction in which the spirit 
of self sacrifice is moving, for upon the intensity of that spirit 
depends the moral elevation of an age, and upon its course 
the religious future of the world. It once impelled the war- 
riors of Europe to carry ruin and desolation to the walls of 
Jerusalem, to inundate the plains of Palestine with the blood 
of slaughtered thousands, and to purchase Ly unparalleled 
calamities some relics for the devotion of the pilgrim. It 
once convulsed Europe with religious wars, suspended all 
pacific operations, and paralysed all secular interests in order 
to secure the ascendency of a church or of a creed. It once 
drove tens of thousands into the retirement of the monas- 
teries ; induced them to macerate their bodies, and to mortify 
their affections; to live in sackcloth and ashes, in cold and 
poverty and privations, that by such means they might attain 
their reward. These things have now passed away. The 
crusader’s sword has long been shattered, and his achieve- 
ments have been idealised by the poet and the novelist. The 
last wave of the religious wars that swept over so many 
lands has subsided into a calm that is broken only by the 
noisy recriminations of a few angry polemics. The monastic 
system and the conceptions from which it grew are fading 
rapidly before the increasing day. Celibacy, voluntary 
poverty, and voluntary subjection, were the three subjects 
which Giotto painted over the high altar of Assisi as the 
distinctive characteristics of the saint — the efforts of self 
sacrifice that lead to the beatitude of heaven. All of them 
have now lost their power. Even that type of heroic gran- 
deur which the ancient jnissionary exhibited, though eulo- 
gised and revered, is scarcely reproduced. The spirit of self 
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*.u‘’ifiee still exists, but it is to bo sought in other Odds — is 
•i boundless philanthropy growing out of affections that are 
i , mrnon to all religions, and above all in the sphere of 
politics. Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm of the 
nineteenth century. The very men who would once have 
1 1 on conspicuous saints are now conspicuous revolutionists, 
Pi r uliile their heroism and their disinterestedness are their 
on n, the direction these qualities take is determined by the 
pressure of their age. 

If we analyse the democratic ideal widen is exercising so 
wide an influence, wo find that it consists of two parts — a re- 
arrangement ol' the map of Europe on the principle of the 
rights of nationalities, and a strong infusion of the democratic 
element into the government of each State. The recogni- 
tion of some universal principle of political right powerful 
enough to form a bond of lasting concord lias always been a 
favourite dream with statesmen and philosophers. Ililde- 
bra id sought it in the supremacy of the spiritual power, and 
in the consequent ascendency of the moral law; Dante in the 
fusion of all European States into one great empire, presided 
over in temporal matters by the Ccesars and in spiritual by 
the Topes; Grotius and Henry IY. of France, in a tribunal 
like the Ampliictyouic assembly of aueient Greece, deciding 
with supreme authority international differences ; diplomacy 
in artificial combinations, and especially in tlie system of the 
balance of power. Tlie modern doctrine of the rights of na- 
tionalities could not possibly have attained any great impor- 
tance till the present Century — in the first place because it is 
only after the wide diffusion of education that the national 
sentiment acquires the necessary strength, concentration, and 
intelligence, and in the next place because the influence of 
tlie selfish side of human Dature was hostile to it. The con 
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ceptions that the interests of adjoining nations are diametri- 
cally opposed, that wealth can only he gained hy displace- 
ment, and that conquest is therefore the chief path to pro- 
gress, were long universal ; but during the last century po- 
litical economy has been steadily subverting them, and has 
already effected so much that it scarcely scorns unreasonable 
to conclude that the time will come when a policy of terri- 
torial aggrandisement will be impossible. At the same time 
the extension of free-trade has undoubtedly a tendency to 
effect the disintegration of great heterogeneous empires by 
destroying the peculiar advantages of colonies and of con- 
quered territory ; while railways and increasing knowledge 
weaken national antipathies and facilitate the political agglo- 
meration of communities with a common race, language, and 
geographical position. The result of all this is that motives 
of self-interest do not oppose themselves as powerfully as of 
old to the recognition of territorial limits defined by the 
wishes of the people. And this is peculiarly important, be- 
cause not only does interest, as distinguished from passion, 
gain a greater empire with advancing civilisation, hut pas- 
sion itself is mainly guided hy its power. If, indeed, we ex- 
amine only the proximate causes of European wars, they 
present the aspect of a perfect chaos, and the immense major- 
ity might he ascribed to isolated causes or to passing ebulli- 
tions of national jealousy. But if we examine more closely, 
wo find that a deepseated aversion produced by general 
causes had long preceded and prepared the explosion. The 
great majority of wars during the last 1,000 years may he 
classified under three heads — wars produced hy opposition 
of religious belief, wars resulting from erroneous economical 
notions either concerning the balance of trade or the materia] 
advantages of conquest, and wars resuming from the collision 
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of the two hostile doctrines of the Divine right of kings and 
tin* rights of nations. In the first instance knowledge has 
gained a decisive, and in the second almost a decisive, vic- 
tory. "Whether it will ever render equally impossible politi- 
cal combinations that outrage national sentiment is one of 
the great problems of the future. This much at least is cer- 
tain, that the progress of the movement has profoundly and 
irret ocably impaired the force of treaties and of diplomatic 
arrangements as tlio regulating principles of Europe. 

But whatever may be thought on these subjects, it is at 
least certain that the movement we have traced has become 
a great moral influence in Europe, and, like many others, ex- 
hibits a striking syutlieris of the distinctive elements of two 
different ch ilisations. The spirit of patriotism has under its 
influence assumed a position scarcely less prominent than in 
antiquity, while at the same time, by a transformation to 
which almost all the influences of modern society have con- 
out rod, it has lost its old exclusiveness without altogether 
losing its identity, and has assimilated with a sentiment of 
uniiersal fraternity. The sympathy between great bodies 
of men was never so strong, the stream of enthusiasm never 
flowed in so broad a current as at present; and in the demo- 
cratic union of nations we find the last and highest expres- 
sion of the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of mankind. 

Xor is it simply in the international aspect of democracy 
that we trace this influence; it is found no less clearly in the 
i linages that haie been introduced into internal legislation 
and social life. The political merits of democracy I do not 
now discuss, hut no one at least can question -the extent to 
which legislation has of late years been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and even deference that 
has been shown to their wants, the rapid obliteration of the 
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lines of class divisions, and the ever increasing tendency to 
amalgamation based upon political equality and upon en 
larged sympathy. 

It is thus that amid the transformation or dissolution of 
intellectual dogmas the great moral principles of Christianity 
continually reappear, acquiring new power in the lapse of 
ages, and influencing the type of each succeeding civilisation. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF EATIOHAIJSM. 

The history of labour is only second in importance to the 
history of knowledge. The estimate in which industry is 
held, the principles by which it is regulated, and the channels 
in which it is directed, not merely determine the material 
prosperity of nations, but also invariably contribute to the 
formation of a type of character, and in consequence to a 
modification of opinions. In the course of the present work 
I h ivc more than once had occasion to refer to the influence 
of the industrial spirit upon Rationalism, but I have thought 
it advisable to reserve its full discussion for a separate chap- 
ter, in which the relation between the two evolutions will be 
clearly manifested, and the importance of commerce both as 
a disintegrating and constructive agent will be established. 

If we examine from an industrial point of view the old 
civilisation, which was sinking rajridly into dissolution when 
Christianity arose, we shall at once perceive that slavery 
was the central fact upon which it rested. Whenever, in a 
highly-organised society, this institution is prominent, it will 
impart a special cast to the national character, and will in 
some respects invert the normal conditions of development. 
For labour, being identified with ignominy, will become dis- 
tasteful to all classes, and wealth will be speedily aceumu 
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latcd in the hands of a few. "Where slavery exists there is 
no middle class, little or no manufacturing or commercial 
enterprise. The slaveowner possesses the means of rapidly 
amassing wealth, while the freeman who is not a slaveowner, 
being shut out from nearly every path of industry, and being 
convinced that labour is a degradation, will be both demoral- 
ised and impoverished. At the same time a strong military 
spirit will usually be encouraged, both because the energies 
of men find no other sphere of action, and because in such a 
condition of society conquest is the chief path to wealth. In 
some respects the consequences of all this will appear very 
fascinating. A high military enthusiasm being engendered, 
the nation which cherishes slavery will usually prove vic- 
torious in its conflicts with the commercial communities 
around it. It will produce many great warriors, many splen- 
did examples of military devotion. A combination of the 
high mettle of the soldier and of a chivalrous contempt for 
trade and the trading spirit will impart an aristocratic and 
refined tone to the national manners, while the national in- 
tellect will be diverted from utilitarian inventions and pur- 
suits, and will be concentrated on sublime speculations and 
works of beauty. But as soon as the first energy of the con- 
quering spirit has passed away, the hollowness of such a civ- 
ilisation becomes apparent. The increase of wealth, which 
in a free nation strengthens the middle classes and gives a 
new impulse to commercial enterprise, in a slave nation pro- 
duces only luxury and vice; and the habit of regarding mul- 
titudes as totally destitute of rights, combined with the 
military spirit that is general, gives that vice a character of 
the most odious ferocity.* 

* 

1 The effects of slavery upon character have lately been treated with 
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It is of course possible that the intervention of other in 
Pji nces may modify this type of character, ancl may retard 
and in some degree prevent the downfall it produces; but in 
•is far as slavery is predominant, in so far will these tenden- 
cies be displayed. In the ancient civilisation they were de- 
veloped to the full extent. From a very early period the 
existence of slavery had produced, both in Greece and Rome, 
a strong contempt for commerce and for manual labour, 
which was openly professed by the ablest men, and which 
harmonised well with their disdain for the more utilitarian 
aspects of science. Among the Boeotians those who had de- 
filed themselves with commerce were excluded for ten years 
from all offices in the State. Plato pronounced the trade of 
a shopkeeper to he a degradation to a freeman, and he wished 
it to be punished as a crime. Aristotle, who asserted so 
strongly the political claims of the middle classes, declared, 
nevertheless, that in a perfect State no citizen should exer- 
cise any mechanical art. Xenophon and Cicero were hoth 
of the same opinion. Augustus condemned a senator to 
death because he had debased his rank by taking part in a 
manufacture. The single form of labour that was held in 
honour was agriculture ; and in the earlier and simpler pie- 
nods of the national history, while slaves were still few' and 
luxury was unknown, this pursuit proved a sufficient vent 
for tlie pacific energies of the people. But when the number 
and wealth of the population had been multiplied, wben along 
series of victories bad greatly increased tbe multitude of 
slaves, and when the political privileges of a Roman citizen 
had been widely extended, all classes flocked within the walls, 
the surrounding country fell entirely into the hands of the 


very remarkable ability in Cairnes’ Slave^over. Sec also S torch, Ecxy.t- 
Poliliffue , tom. v., and Ch. Comte, Trails de Legislation, lib. v. 
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aristocracy, and either remained uncultivated or was culti- 
vated only by slaves , 1 and the task of supplying the over* 
grown city with corn devolved chiefly upon the colonies. 
Within the city a vast half-military population, sufficiently 
powerful to control the government, and intent only upon 
enjoyment, paralysed the energies of the empire, and de- 
stroyed e\ cry trace of its ancient pnirity. ‘ Bread and the 
games of the circus ’ was the constant demand ; every other 
consideration was sacrificed to grant it; and industry, in all 
its departments, was relinquished to the slaves. 

If we compare the condition of the ancient with that of 
the modern slaves, we shall find that they were in some re- 
spects profoundly different. The modern slave-trade was an 
atrocity unknown to the ancients, nor was there then the 
difference of race and colour that now prevents a fusion of 
the free and the enslaved classes. Aristotle, the greatest of 
all the advocates of slavery, recommended masters to hold 
out the prospect of future emancipation to their slaves ; and 
wo know that in the latter days of the Roman Empire the 
manumission of old slaves was very general, and of those 
who were not old, by no means rare. Besides this, the great 
development of commerce enabling tlic modern slaveowners 
to command every description of luxury in exchange for the 
produce of unskilled slave-labour, they have usually, in order 
to guard against rebellion, adopted the policy of brutalising 
their slat cs by enforced ignorance — to such an extent that it 
is actually penal, in the majority of the Slave States of 

America, to teach a slave to read. In the ancient civilisa- 

• 

1 See on this subject Plutarch, Lives of the Gracchi; Dionysius, Jlelicar- 
nassus, lib. ii. cap. 28 ; Columella, De Re RusticA. This « hole subject has 
been very ably treated by M. Comte, Traite de Legislation. See also Blanqui, 
Histoire iTEconomle Politique; Imreau de la Malle, Economic Politique da 
Romains. 
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tions, on ihc other hand, the slave produced all the articles 
of refinement and luxury, conducted the most difficult forms 
of labour, and often exevciscd the most important professions. 
Ilis mind was therefore very frequently cultivated to the 
highest point, and his value was proportioned to his intelli- 
gence. Terence, Epictetus, Publius Syru«, and many other 
Writers wore slaves, as were also some of the leading physi- 
cians, and many of the most distinguished sculptors. It 
should be remembered, too, that while modern slavery was 
from the beginning an evil, slavery among the ancients was 
at first an unmingled blessing — an important conquest of the 
spirit of humanity. When men were altogether barbarous 
they killed their prisoners ; when they became more merei 
ful they preserved them as slaves. 1 

Still, in the latter days of the republic, and during the 
empire, the sufferings of the slaves were such that it is im- 
possible to read them without a shudder. The full ferocity 
of the national character was directed against them. They 
were exposed to wild bea-ts, or compelled to light as gladia- 
tors ; they were often mutilated with atrocious cruelty ; they 
were tortured on the slightest suspicion, they were crucified 
for the most trivial offences. If a master was murdered all, 
his slaves were tortured ; if the perpetrator remained undis- 
covered all were put to death, and Tacitus relates a case in 
which no less thar 400 suffered for a single undiscovered 
criminal. Wc read of one slave who was crucified for hav- 
ing stolen a quail, and of another who was condemned to be 
thrown to the fish for having broken a crystal vase. Juvenal 
describes a lady of fashion gratifying a momentary caprice 
by ordering a slave to be crucified.’ 

1 The distinctions have been fully developed by Caimcs and Do Torque 
rille. 

* See much horrible evidence of the atrocities practised on ltoman slave* 
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It was in this manner that the old civilisation, which 
rested on conquest and on slavery, had passed into complete 
dissolution, the free classes being altogether demoralised, and 
the slave classes exposed to the most horrible cruelties. At 
last the spirit of Christianity moved over this chaotic so- 
ciety, and not merely alleviated the evils that convulsed it, 
but also reorganised it on a new basis. It did this in three 
ways ; it abolished sla\ cry, it created charity, it inculcated 
self-sacrifice. 

In the first of these tasks Christianity was powerfully as- 
sisted by two other agents. It is never possible for the 
moral sense to be entirely extinguished ; and, by a law which 
is constantly manifested in history, we find that those who 
have emancipated themselves from the tendencies of an evil 
age often attain a degree of moral excellence that had not 
been attained in ages that were comparatively pure. The 
latter days of pagan Home exhibit a constant decay of relig- 
ious reverence and of common morality ; but they also ex- 
hibit a feverish aspiration towards a new religion, and a finer 
sense ol' the requirements of a high morality than had been 
displayed in the best days of the republic. TVe have a strik- 
ing instance of the first of these tendencies in that sudden 
diffusion of the worship of Mithra, which was one of the 
most remarkable of the antecedents of Christianity. About 
seventy years before the Christian era this worship was in- 
troduced into Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by some Cilician 
pirates; and at a time when universal scepticism seemed the 
dominant characteristic of the Roman intellect, it look such 
• 

in Loiselcur, filudc sur les Crimes cl les Pcines dans V Anti quite ct les Temps 
Jfodcrncs (Paris, 1863), pp. 83-98; and in Comte, Traite de Legislation, liv. 
v. There is an extremely good c. 2 &iy on the condition of the ancient slaves 
—-one of the best ever written on the subject — in Bodin’s Republic, lib. L c. 5. 
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firm root that for 200 years it continued to flourish, to excite 
the warmest enthusiasm, and to produce a religious revival 
in the centre of a population that appeared entirely de- 
praved. In the same way, about the time when Nero as- 
cended the throne and when the humanity of the masses had 
sunk to the lowest ebh, there appeared in the centre ol pa- 
ganism a powerful reaction in favour of the suffering classes, 
of which Seneca was the principal exponent, hut which was 
more or less reflected in the whole of the literature of the 
time. Seneca recurred to the subject again and again, and 
for the first time in Home he very clearly and emphatically 
enforced the duties of masters to their slaves, and the exist- 
ence of a bond of fraternity that no accidental difference of 
position could cancel. Nor was the movement confined to 
the writings of moralists. A long series of enactments by 
Nero, Claudius, Antouine, and Adrian gave the servile class 
a legal position, took the power of life and death out of the 
hands of the masters, prevented the exposure of slaves when 
ol<l and infirm on an inland of the Tiber (where they had 
often been left to die), forbade their mutilation or their employ- 
ment as gladiators, and appointed special magistrates to re- 
ceive their complaints. "What was done was, no doubt, very 
imperfect and inadequate, but it represented a tendency of 
which Christianity was the continuation. 1 

A second influence favourable to the slaves came into 
action at a later period: I mean the invasion of the barba- 
rian«, who have been justly described as the representatives 
of the principle of personal liberty in Europe.* Slavery was 
not, indeed, absolutely unknown among theftn, but it was alto- 
gether exceptional and entirely uncongenial with their habita 

1 This movement has been well notice? by Grolius, Be Jure, lib. iii. c. 14 

1 Guizot. 
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Prisoners of war, criminals, or men who had gambled away 
their liberty, were the only slaves, and there is no reason to 
believe that servitude was hereditary. 'Whenever, therefore, 
these tribes obtained an ascendency, they contributed to the 
dcsti uction of sla\ ery. 

But when the fullest allowance has been made for these 
Influences, it will remain an undoubted fact that the recon- 
struction of society was mainly the work of Christianity. 
Other influences could produce the manumission of many 
slaves, but Christianity alone could effect the profound 
change of character that rendered possible the abolition of 
slavery. There are few subjects more striking, and at the 
same time more instructive, than the history of that great 
transition. The Christians did not preach a revolutionary 
doctrine. They did not proclaim slavery altogether unlaw- 
ful, or, at least, not until the bull of Alexander III. in the 
twelfth century; but they steadily sapped it at its basis, by 
opposing to it the doctrine of universal brotherhood, and by 
infusing a spirit of humanity into all the relations of society. 
Under Constantine, the old laws for the protection of slaves 
were reenacted uitli additional provisions, and the separa- 
tion of the family of the slave was forbidden. At the same 
time the servile punishment of crucifixion was abolished ; but 
not so much from moth es of humanity as on account of the 
sacred character it had acquired. Very soon a disposition 
was manifested on all sides to emancipate slaves, and that 
emancipation was invariably associated with religion. Sun- 
day was especially recommended as the most appropriate 
day for the emancipation, and the ceremony almost invaria- 
bly took place in the church. Gregory the Great set the ex- 
ample of freeing a number jf his slaves as an act of devo- 
tion ; and it soon became customary for sovereigns to do tho 
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same thiug at seasons of great public rejoicing. Under Jus- 
tinian the restrictions that had been placed upi n emancipa- 
tion by testament were removed. For a short time the mere 
resolution to enter a monastery gave liberty to the slave; 
and the monks, being for the most part recruited from the 
6ervile caste, were always ready to facilitate the deliverance 
of their brethren. Even in religious persecutions this object 
was remembered. The Jews were early noted as slave-deal- 
ers, and among the first and most frequent measures directed 
against them was the manumission of their Christian slaves. 
In all the rites of religion the difference between bond and 
free was studiously ignored, and the clergy invariably pro- 
claimed the act of enfranchisement to be meritorious. 1 

By these means an impulse favourable to liberty was im- 
parted to all who were within the influence of the Church. 
Slavery began rapidly to disappear, or to fade into serfdom. 
At the same time the Church exerted her powers, with no 
less off .-cl, to alleviate the sufferings of those who still contin- 
ued in bondage. In England, especially, all the civil laws 

1 Cod. Thcod. lib. ii. tit. 8, lex 1, anil iv. 7, 1. For the history of the 
action of Christianity upon slavery, see A. Comte, Philosophic Positive , tom. 
vi. pp. 43-47 ; Storch, Economic Politique, tom. v. pp. 300—310 ; Troplong, 
Influence dn Christianisme sjit le Droit Civil. The measures against Jew 
slave-owners have been noticed by Be.larride, Du Lac, and many other writ- 
ers. It must be acknowledged, however, that the Christian Emperor Grattan 
made one law which may rank with the most atrocious of Paganism. It pro- 
vides that if a slave accused his master of any crime except high treason, 
the justice of the charge was not to he examined, but the slave was to bo 
committed to the flames : ‘ Cum aceusatorcs servi domiuis intonent, nemo 
judiciorum cxpoctet eventum, nihil quaeri, nihil discuti placet, sed cum ipsis 
diiUtionum libellis, cum Omni scripturarum ct meditati criininis opparatu, 
oefandarum accusationum crcinontur auetorcs : excepto tamcn adpetitm 
majestatis crimine, in quo ctiam servls lionesta proditio ost. Nam ct hoc 
•acinus tendit in dominos.’ — Cod. Thcod. ix. 0, 2. Ilonorius accorded slaves 
the libei ty of accusing their masters -n* cases of heresy, nnd Theodosius in 
csgcs of paganism. 
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for tlic protection of the theows, or Saxon slaves, appear to 
have been preceded by, and based upon, tlie canon law. 
When, as far as can he ascertained, the power of the master 
was by law unlimited, we find the Church assuming a juris- 
diction on the subject, and directing special penances ‘against 
masters who took from their theows the money they had law- 
fully earned; against those who slew their theows without 
judgment or good cause; against mistresses who beat their 
female theows so that they die within three days; and 
against freemen who, by order of the lord, kill a thcow.’ 
Above all, the whole machinery of ecclesiastical discipline 
was put in motion to shelter the otherwise unprotected chas- 
tity of the female slave . 1 That Church which often seemed 
so haughty and so overbearing in its dealings with kings and 
nobles, never failed to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, 
and for many centuries their protection was the foremost of 
all the objects of its policy. 

Yet as long as the old antipathy to labour continued, 
nothing of any lasting value had been effected. But here, 
again, the influence of the Church was exerted with unwa- 
vering beneficence and success. The Fathers employed all 
their eloquence in favour of labour ; 1 but it is to the monks, 
and especially to the Benedictine monks, that the change is 
preeminently due. At a time when religious enthusiasm 
was all directed towards the monastic life as towards the 
ideal of perfection, they made labour an essential part of 
their discipline. “Wherever they went, they revived the tra- 
ditions of old Homan agriculture, and large tracts of France 
and Belgium wete drained and planted by their hands. And 

1 Wright, Letter on the Political Condition of the English Peasantry dur 
mg the Middle Ages. London, r§43. 

* Champagny, La Charlie Chritienne, pp. 215-289. 
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though agriculture and gardening 'were the forms of labour 
in which they especially excelled, they indirectly became the 
authors of every other. For when a monastery was planted, 
it soon became the nucleus around which the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood clustered. A town was thus gradually 
formed, civilised by Christian teaching, stimulated to indus- 
try by the example of the monks, and protected by the rev- 
erence that attached to them. At the same time the orna- 
mentation of the church gave the first impulse to art. The 
monks of the order of St. Basil devoted themselves especial- 
ly to painting, and all the medieval architects whose names 
have come down to us are said to have been ecclesiastics, till 
the rise of those great lay companies who designed or built 
the cathedrals of the twelfth century. A great number of 
the towns of Belgium trace their origin in this manner to 
the monks . 1 For a long time the most eminent prelates did 
not disdain manual labour ; and it is related of no less a per- 
sonage than Bcekot that he was in the habit of labouring 
during harvest time in the fields with the monks at the mon- 
asteries which he visited.’ 

By these means the contempt for labour which had been 
produced by slavery was corrected, and tbe path was opened 
for the rise of the industrial classes which followed the Cru- 
sades. The ferocity of character that bad preceded Chris- 
tianity was combated with equal zeal, though not quite 
equal success, by the organisation of Christian charity. 

There is certainly no other feature of the old civilisation so 
repulsive as the indifference to suffering that it displayed. 
It is indeed true that in this respect there was a considerable 


* See on this subject Pcrin, La Richcsse dans les Socie/ls CJirctiemus, tom 
I. pp. 315-301 ; Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Commerce Beige, tom. i. pp. 58, 69. 

’ Eden, History of the Labouring Classes in England, vol. i. p. 50. 
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difference between the Greeks and the Romans. In their 
armaments, in their wars, above all, in the extreme solicitude 
to guard the interests of orphans and minors that character- 
ised their legislation , 1 the former displayed a spirit of hu- 
manity for which we look in vain among the latter. Besides 
this, the political systems of Greece and, in its latter days, 
of Rome, u ere so framed that the state in a great measure 
supplied the material wants of the people, and a poor law of 
the heaviest kind was, to a certain extent, a substitute for 
private beneficence. Still there, as elsewhere, purely chari- 
table institutions were absolutely unknown. Except as far as 
the law interposed, there was no public refuge for the sick or 
for the destitute. The infant was entirely unprotected ; and 
infanticide having been — at bast in the case of deformed 
children — expressly authorised by both Plato and Aristotle, 
was seldom regarded as a crime.* The practice of bring- 
ing up orphans avowedly for prostitution was equally com- 
mon. The constant association of human suffering with 
popular entertainments rendered the popular mind continu- 
ally more callous. 

Very different was the aspect presented by the early 
Church. Long before the era of persecution had closed, the 
hospital and the Xeuodochion, or refuge for strangers, was 
known among the Christians. The epitaphs in the catacombs 
abundantly prove the multitude of foundlings that were 
sustained by their charity ; and when Christianity became the 

1 Grotc, Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 123. 

1 Ilumc has very ingeniously suggested, and Mai thus lias adopted the 
suggestion, that th? aneient permission of infanticide had on the whole a 
tendency to multiply rather than to diminish population ; for, by removing 
the f'ar of a numerous family, it induced the poor to marry recklessly; 
while, ouco the children were #irn, natural affection would struggle to the 
last to sustain them. 
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lominant i eligion, the piotcction of inf mts w as one of the firBt 
changes that w as manifested iu the lan s. 1 The fioquent fam- 
ims and the fiiglitful disticss caused Ly the mtacion of the 
baihaiians, and hy the tiansition iiom stately to fieedom, 
w eie met bj the most honndless, the most las ish bcnci oleni'e. 
The Fatlius w eie ceaselessly exhoiting to chanty, and in Lin* 
auage so emphatic that it seemed sometimes almost to ignoic 
the lights of piopcity, and to tcigc upon absolute commun- 
ism. 2 The gladmtonal games w eie ceaselessly denounced; 
hut the affection w ith w 1 icIi thej w ei e legal ded hy the people 
long lesi&ted the dloits of plulanthiopists, till, m the midst 
of the spectacle, the monk Tclunaclius mshed between the 
combatants, and Ins blood w is the last that stained the aiena. 

1 It 11 woilhyof notice that <lc cited duldion m the enl} Chmch ip- 
pear to hare been suppoited mnmh by pin itc chintv, and those foundling 
ho pital to which political economist! so stiongly object, wcie unknown 
In the tine of Jv-tunsn, how c\ u we laid notices ol Bicphotiophia, or 
a clun fu thihli n , anl fomdition-, mtenlcl c p"cnll\ foi fouudling~, 
tic u 1 to hate eclated in the sctcnlh md u_htli ccntun * (Libourt, Jlcthci- 
chis in l a L ij t its l n i a, I’ui , l c lo, pp 32, 33) A foundling hospital 
tt i e 1 1 ! li-lieJ be Innoi it III at home Hie ol jcctioiis to these institu- 
tion , on account of then encoui moment of tiec, as well as the frightful 
moitalnt pi et ailing amon_ them, me well known 11‘Cullocb states that 
between 1793 uid 17 >7 tic i hi i icns into foui <?1 ng lie | itals m Dublin 
n ere 12,750, and the deaths 1 701 (Pol Eton pait i eh tin) Magdalen 
ast linns, tthiJi M Ch Coin to and otner economists hate Telicmcntly de- 
nounced, weic also unknot n m the caily Church The fiist elected in 
Fiamc was cailj in the tliuteentli century , the fimous institution of the Bon 
Pa-tcui was founded lit a Dutch lady cont cited to Catholic cm in 1098. A 
full liifton of these institutions is git on in 1’aicnt Duehatclct’s smgulaily 
uitei Csting it oik on Pi js Walton x i the City of Pm is The admnable socic- 
1 1 = for the succoui of indigent mothers, which complete the measuies for 
the piotcc ion of mfanev, wore chiefly the ttoiL ot the Fiencli fieethmkers 
of the last century. Beaumarchais dedicated part of the profits of the 
Slmiaje de Fxgaio to that of Lyons (Dueelher, Hist dcs Classes Laboneuse* 
°n France, p. 296). 

2 See =omo very stuhing instances of" 1 this m Champagny’s Chanti 
Chtltcnno 
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But perhaps the noblest testimony to the extent and the 
catholicity of Christian charity was furnished by an adver- 
sary. J ulian exerted all his energies to produce a charitable 
movement among the Pagans; ‘for it is a scandal,’ he said, 
‘that the Galileans should support the destitute, not only of 
their religion, but of ours.’ 

In reading the history of that noble efflorescence of charity 
which marked the first ages of Christianity, it is impossible 
to avoid reflecting upon the strange destiny that has con- 
signed almost all its authors to obscurity, while the names of 
those n ho took any conspicuous part in sectarian history 
have become household words among mankind. We hear 
much of martyrs, who sealed tlieir testimony with blood ; of 
courageous missionaries, who planted the standard of the 
Cross among savage nations and in pestilential climes; but 
we hear little of that heroism of charity, which, with no pre- 
cedent to guide it, and with every early habit to oppose it, 
confronted the most loathsome forms of suffering, and, for the 
first time in the history of humanity, made pain and hideous 
disease the objects of a reverential affection. In the intel- 
lectual condition of bygone centuries, it was impossible that 
these things should be appreciated as they deserved. Charity 
was practised, indeed, nobly and constantly, but it did not 
strike the imagination, it did not elicit the homage of man- 
kind. It was regarded by the masses as an entirely subordi- 
nate department of virtue; aud the noblest efforts of philan- 
thropy excited far less admiration than the macerations of an 
anchorite or the proselytising zeal of a sectarian. Fabiola, 
that Roman ludy who seems to have done more than any 
other single individual iu the erection of the first hospitals ; 
St. Landry, the great t apostle of charily in France; even 
Tclcmachus himself, are all obscure names in history. The 
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men who organised that vast network of hospitals that over- 
spread Europe after tie Crusades have passed altogether from 
recollection. It was not till the seventeenth century, when 
modern habits of thought were widely diffused, that St. 
Vincent do Paul arose and furnished an example of a saint 
who is profoundly and universally revered, and who owes 
that reverence to tie splendour of his charity. But although 
it is true that during many centuries the philanthropist was 
placed upon a far lower level than at present, it is not the 
less true that charity was one of the earliest, as it was one of 
the noblest, creations of Christianity ; and that, independent- 
ly of the incalculable mas-, of suffering it has assuaged, the 
influence it has exercised in softening and purifying the char- 
acter, in restraining the passions, and enlarging the sympa- 
thies of mankind, has made it one of the most important 
elements of our civilisation. The precepts and examples of 
the Co'pcl 'truck a chord of pathos which the noblest phi- 
losophies of antiquity had never reached. For the first time 
the aureole of sanctity encircled the brow of sorrow and 
invested it with a mysterious charm. It is related of an old 
Catholic saint that, at the evening of a laborious and well- 
spent life, Christ appeared to him as a man of sorrows, and, 
commending his past exertions, asked him what reward he 
would desire. Fame, and wealth, and earthly pleasures had 
no attraction to one who had long been weaned from the 
things of sense; yet the prospect of other and spiritual bless- 
ings for a moment thrilled the saint with joy; but when lie 
looked upon that sacred brow, still shadowed as with the 
anguish of Gethseraane, every selfish wish was-forgotten, and, 
with a voice of ineffable love, he answered, ‘ Loid, that I 
might suffer most ! ’ 1 * 

1 This is, I believe, related of St, John of the Cross. There is a some 
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The third principle that Christianity employed to correct 
the evils of a decayed society was the principle of self-sacri- 
fice. TT e have already seen some of the evils that resulted 
from the monastic system; hut, considered in its proper 
place, it is not difficult to perceive its use. For the manner 
in which society attains that moderate and tempered excel- 
lence which is most congenial to its welfare is by imperfectly 
aspiring towards an heioic ideal. In an age, therefore, when 
the government of force had produced universal anarchy, 
theologians taught the doctrine of passive obedience. In an 
age u hen unbridled luxury had produced an unbridled cor- 
ruption, they elevated voluntary poverty as a virtue. In an 
age when the facility of divorce had almost legalised polyg- 
amy, they proclaimed, with St. Jerome, that 1 marriage peo- 
ples earth, but virginity heat on.’ 

The earlier portion of the middle ages presents the almost 
unique spectacle of a society that was in all its parts moulded 
and coloured by theological ideas, and it was natural that 
when the progress of knowledge destroyed the ascendency 
of those ideas a universal modification should ensue. But 
besides this, it is not, I think, difficult to perceive that the 
industrial condition of Europe at this time contained ele- 
ments of dissolution. The true incitements to industry must 
ever be found in its own rewards. The desire of wealth, the 
multiplied u ants and aims of an elaborated civilisation, the 
rivalry and the ambition of commerce, are tlie chief causes 
of its progress. Labour performed as a duty, associated with 
the worship of voluntary poverty, and with the condemna- 
tion of luvurj* was altogether abnormal. It was only by 

ivliat similar legend of a Fpanisli saint of the tiiirtecntli century named 
Ilamon Monat. The Virgin afpeared to him and offered him a crown of 
roses, which he refueed, and Christ then gave him Ilis own crown of thorns 
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tlie emancipation and development of some of the towns of 
Italy and Belgium that the industrial spirit became entirely 
secular, and, assuming a new prominence and energy, intro- 
duced an order of tendencies into Europe which gradually 
encroached upon the domain of theology, and contributed 
largely towards the Reformation, and towards the rationalism 
that followed it. But before examining the nature of those 
tendencies it may be necessary to say a few words concern- 
ing the circumstances that gave them birth. 

Although the old Roman slavery received its death-blow 
under the influences I have noticed, some lingering remains 
of it continued till the twelfth or thirteenth century ; 1 and 
the serfdom that followed not only continued much later, but 
even for a long time absorbed great numbers of the free 
peasants. The rapacity of the nobles, and the famines that 
were so frequent during the middle ages, induced the poor to 
exchange their liberty for protection and for bread; and the 
custom of punishing all crimes by fines, with the alternative 
of servitude in case of non-payment, still further increased 
the evil. At the same time the mildness of the ecclesiastical 
rule, and also the desire to obtain the advantage of the 
prayers of the monks, induced many to attach themselves as 


* In 1102 a Council of Westminster found it necessary to prohibit the 
mis of slaves in England (Eden, Hist, of Labouring Clausa, vol. i. p. 10) ; 
and still later the English wore accustomed to sell slaves to the Irish, and 
Giraldus Cambiensis tells us that the emancipation of their slaves as an act 
of devotion was enjoined by the Irish bishops on the occasion of Strong- 
bow’s inva-ion. liodin lias noticed some passages from the bulls of the 
Popes relative to slaves in Italy as late as the thirteenth century (Riipublique, 
p. 43). Religion, which so powerfully contributed to tfie emancipation, in 
some cases had an opposite influence, for Christians enslaved without scruple 
Jews and Mohammedans, who naturally retaliated. The number of Christian 
slaves bought up by the Jews had been one* of the complaints of Agobard 
in the ninth c'ntury. 
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serfs to the monasteries . 1 Although it would he unfair to 
accuse the Church of abandoning the cause of emancipation, 
it is prohahle that this last fact in some degree lessened her 
zeal.’ The bulk of the population of Europe was emanci- 
pated between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries ; but the 
remains of serfdom have even now scarcely disappeared.’ 
Tn the towns, however, personal and political liberty was at- 
tained much earlier. Something of the old Homan munici- 
pal government had lingered faintly in the south of Franco 
during the v, hole of the middle ages ; hut the complete 
emancipation was chiefly due to the necessities of sovereigns, 
who, in their conflicts ruth the nobles or with other nations, 
gladly purchased by privileges tlie assistance of the towns. 
It is probable that the fact of many of the English kings be- 
ing usurpers contributed in this way to the emancipation of 
the English citizens ; 4 and the struggle between the king 

1 Sec on all these causes Jlalkim's J ft IVe Ages, vol. i. pp. 217, 218. 

3 ‘The del'"', ami e-peehlly several Hopes, enforced manumission as a 
duty upon laymen, and imciglied ngain-t tlie scandal of keeping Christians 
in bondage ; but they were not, it is said, as ready in performing their own 
parts. Tnc 'illiiiis upon the Clan di lands veto among the last w bo were 
emancipated.’ — IlnlUm, Middle Ag<s , vol. i. p. 221. 

3 The decline of serfdom has been treated by Ilallam, Hint, of Middle 
Ages, vol. i. pp. 222, 223. As late as 1773, colliers in Scotland were bound 
to perpetual service in the t\ oiks to which they belonged. Upon the sale ol 
those works the purchasers had a lieht to their set vices, nor could they be 
elsewhere leeched into service except by permission of the owner of the col- 
lieries. See a note bj Al'C’ulIocIi, in his edition of the Wealth of Muttons, 
vol. ii. p. ISO. 

‘It wants not probability, though it manifestly appears not, that Wil- 
liam Rufus, Ilcmy I., and King Stephen, being all usurpers, granted largo 
Immunities to Imruhs to secure them lo their party, and by the time that 
Ghinvil wrote, wlihji was in the reign of Ileury II., burghs had so great 
privileges as that, if a bondsman or servant remained in a burgh as a burgess 
or member of it a year and a day, ho was by that very residence made free; 
and so it was in Scotland : he was alw .133 1’iee, and enjoyed the liberty of 
the burgli if lie were uble to buy a buigage, and his lord claimed him not 
within a year and a day.’ — Brady, Historical Treatise on Cities (1090), p. 18. 
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anil nobles in France, and between tbc Popes and tlic em- 
perors in Italy, had a similar effect. Whenever a town was 
emancipated an impulse was given to industry. The Cru- 
sades at last gave the municipal and industrial element an 
extraordinary prominence. The great sums for which kings 
and nobles became indebted to the middle classes, the rapid 
development of navigation, the inventions that were import- 
ed into Europe from the East, and, above all, the happy for- 
tune that made the Italian towns the centre of the stream of 
wealth, had all, in different ways, increased the influence of 
the towns. In the course of the twelfth century, nearly all 
which carried on commercial intercourse with Italy had ob- 
tained municipal government, and some of those of Belgium, 
and along the shores of the Baltic, almost equalled the Italian 
ones in commercial activity. 1 At the same time the creation 
of guilds and corporations of different trades consolidated the 
ad\ anlages that had been gained. For although it is un- 
doubtedly true that in a normal condition of society the sys- 
tem of protection and monopoly, of which the corporations 
were the very ideal, is extremely unfavourable to production, 
in the anarchy of the middle ages it was of great use in giv- 
ing the trading classes a union which protected them from 
plunder, and enabled them to incline legislation in their favour. 
Commerce, under their influence, became a great power. A 
new and secular civilisation was called into being, which grad- 
ually encroached upon the ascendency of theological ideas, 
and introduced a new phase in the development of Europe. 

It may be observed, however, that the opposition that at 
last arose between the theological and the commercial spirits 

1 Thierry, 1 Test. du Tern Elat , pp. 24, 25. It is scarcely necessary to 
refer to the admirable sketch of the history of towns in the Wealth of 
Nations. 


s 
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is not exactly what we might at first sight have expected ; 
for in the earlier stages of society they have striking points 
of affinity. Missionary enterprises and commercial enter- 
prises arc the two main agents for the diffusion of civilisa- 
tion; they commonly advance together, and each lias very 
frequently proved the pioneer of the other. Besides this, the 
Crusades, which were the chief expression of the religious 
sentiments of the middle ages, owed their partial success in 
a great measure to the commercial communities. It was the 
merchants of .Amalfi who, by their traffic, first opened the 
path for Christians to Jerusalem, and, iu conjunction with 
the other Italian republics, supplied the chief wants of the 
Crusaders. The spirit that made the Venetian merchants of 
the thirteenth century stamp the image of Christ upon their 
coins, and the merchants of Florence impose a tax upon their 
rich woollen manufactures, in order, with the produce, to 
erect that noble cathedral which is even now among the 
wonders of the world, seemed to augur well fur their alliance 
with the Church. Yet the event shows that these expecta- 
tions were unfounded, and that wherever the type of civilisa- 
tion was formed mainly by commercial enterprise, there arose 
a conflict with the theologians. 

The first point in which the commercial civilisation came 
into collision with the Church was the lawfulness of lending 
money at interest, or, as it was then called, of practising 
usury. 

Iu the present day, when political economy has Leon 
raised to a science, nothing can ajrpear more simple than the 
position that interest occupies in pecuniary arrangements. 
We know that, in a society iu which great works of indus- 
.ry or public utility are carried on, immense sums will neces- 
sarily be borrowed at interest, and that such transactions are 

VOL: II: — 42 
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usually advantageous both to the lender and the borrower 
The first lends his money for the purpose of increasing his 
wealth by the interest he receives ; the second obtains the 
advantage of disposing of a sum which is sufficient to set in 
motion a lucrative business, and this advantage more than 
compensates him for the interest he pays. We know, too, 
that this interest is not capricious in its amount, ’but is gov- 
erned. by fixed laws. It usually consists of two distinct ele- 
ments — the interest which is the price of money, and what 
has been termed 1 the ‘ interest of assurance.’ The price of 
money, like the price of most other commodities, is deter- 
mined by the law of supply and demand." It depends upon 
the proportion between the amount of money that is to be 
lent and the demands of the borrowers, which proportion is 
itself influenced by many considerations, but is chiefly regu- 
lated in a normal state of society by the amount of wealth 
and the amount of enterprise. The second kind of interest 
arises in tho«c cases in which there is some danger that the 
creditor may lose what he has lent, or in which some penalty, 


1 By J. B. Say, in his T re tic tl' Economic Poltiiqvc , where the subject of 
usury is admiral)!)- discussed. 1 bo term, ‘ interest of assurance,’ however, 
is defective, because it does not comprise the opprobrium east upon the 
lender, which is one great cause of the extraordinary rise of interest. 

* As this is not a treatise of Political Economy, the reader trill, I trust, 
pardon my adopting this old and simple formulary, without entering at length 
into the controversy created by the new formulary of Iiicardo — that price is 
regulated by the cost of production. In the vast majority of cases these 
two formularies lead to exactly the same result, and the principal advantage 
of that of Ricardo seems to be, first, that in some cases it gives greater pre- 
cision than the other, and secondly, that it supplements the other, meeting a 
few eases to which the old formulary a ill not apply. In determining tlio 
value of the precious metals as measured by other things — that is to say, as 
reflected in prices — the rule of Ricardo seems most satisfactory: in deter- 
mining tlio normal rate of interest, the old rule is, I think, perfectly ade- 
quate. There are some good remarks orf this in Chcvallicr, Eton. Folit, sec 
V. 0. 1. 
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inflicted by law or by public opinion, attaches to the loan. 
For it is manifest that men will not divert their capital from 
secure to insecure enterprises unless there is a possibility 
that they may obtain a larger gain in the latter than in th« 
former, and it is equally manifest that no one will voluntarily 
take a course that exposes him to legal penalties or to publio 
reproach unless he has some pressing motive for doing so. 

If, then, when the law of supply and demand has regu- 
lated the rate of interest, the government of the country in- 
terposes, and either prohibits all interest or endeavours to 
fix it at a lower rate; if public opinion stigmatises the lender 
at interest as infamous, and if religion brands his act as a 
crime, it is easy from the foregoing principles to perceive 
what must be the consequence. As long as there are persons 
who urgently desire to borrow, and persons who possess cap- 
ital, it is quite certain that the relation of debtor and creditor 
will continue ; but the former will find that the terms have 
greatly altered to his disadvantage. For the capitalist will 
certainly not lend without exacting interest, and such inter- 
est as is at least equivalent to the profits he would derive if 
ho employed his money iu other ways. If the law forbids 
this, he must either not lend, or lend in a manner that ex- 
poses him to legal penalties. A great number, overcome by 
their scruples or their fears, will adopt the former course, and 
consequently the amount of luoney in the community which 
is to be lent, and which is one of the great regulators of the 
price of money, will be diminished; while those who venture 
to incur the risk of infringing human, and, as they believe, Di- 
vine laws, and cflF incurring the infamy attached by publio 
opinion to the act, must bo bribed by additional interest. At 
the same time the furtive character given to the transaction 
is eminently favourable to imposition. The more therefore 
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law, public opinion, and religion endeavour to lower the cun 
rent rate of interest, the more that rate will be raised. 

But these principles, simple as they may now appear, 
were entirely unknown to the ancients, and from an extreme- 
ly early period the exaction of interest was looked upon with 
disfavour. The origin of this prejudice is probably to be 
found in the utter ignorance of all uncivilised men about the 
laws that regulate the increase of wealth, and also in that 
early and universal sentiment which exalts jwodigality above 
parsimony. At all times and in all nations this prefei'enee 
has been shown, and there is no literature in which it has 
not been reflected. From the time of Thespis downwards, as 
Bentham reminds ns, there is scarcely an instance in which a 
lender and a borrower have appeared upon the stage without 
the sympathies of the audience being claimed for the latter. 
The more ignorant the people, the more strong will be this 
prejudice; and it is therefore not surprising that those who 
were the preeminent representatives of parsimony, who were 
constantly increasing their wealth in a way that was so dif- 
ferent from the ordinary forms of industry, and who often 
appeared in the odious light of oppressors of the poor, should 
have been from the earliest times regarded with dislike. 
Aristotle and many other of the Greek philosophers cordially 
adopted tho popular view; hat at the same time money- 
lending among the Greeks was a common though a despised 
profession, and was little or not at all molested by authority. 
Among the Gauls it was placed under the special patronage 
of Mercury. In Rome also it was authorised by law, though 
the legislators constantly sought to regulate its terms, and 
though both the philosophers and the people at large branded 
the money-lenders as the main £auso of tho decline of the 
empire. The immense advantages that capital possesses in a 
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slave-country, and the craving for luxury that was univer- 
sal, combined with the insecurity produced by general mal- 
administration and corruption, and by frequent tumults 
created with the express object of freeing the plebeians from 
their debts, had raised the ordinary rate of interest to an 
enormous extent ; and this, which was in truth a symptom 
of the diseased condition of society, was usually regarded as 
the cause. At the same time the extreme severity with 
which Roman legislation treated insolvent debtors exasper- 
ated the people to the highest point against the exacting 
creditor, while, for the reasons I have already stated, the 
popular hatred of the usurers and the interference of legisla- 
tors with their trade still further aggravated the evil. Be- 
sides this, it should be observed that when public opinion 
stigmatises money-lending as criminal, great industrial enter- 
prises that rest upon it will be unknown. Those who borrow 
will therefore for the most part borrow on account of some 
urgent necessity, and the fact that interest is wealth made 
from the poverty of others will increase the prejudice 
against it. 

When the subject came under the notice of tbe Fathers 
and of tlio mediaeval writers, it was treated with unhesitating 
emphasis. All the pagan notions of the iniquity of money- 
lending were unanimously adopted, strengthened by the 
hostility to wealth which early Christianity constantly incul 
cated, and enforced with such a degree of authority and of 
persistence that they soon passed into nearly every legisla- 
tive code. Turgot and some other writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a distinction between 
more or less rigorous theologians on this subjeet. In fact, 
however, as any one who glances over the authorities that 
have been collected by the old controversialists on the sub- 
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joct may convince himself, there was a perfect unanimity o- 
the general principles connected with usury till the casuists 
of the seventeenth century, although there were many con- 
troversies about their special applications . 1 A radical mis- 
conception of the nature of interest ran through all the 
writings of the Fathers, of the mediaeval theologians, and of 
the theologians of the time of the Reformation, and produced 
a code of commercial morality that appears with equal clear- 
ness in the Patristic invectives, in the decrees of the Councils, 
and in nearly every book that has ever been written on the 
Canon Law. The difference between theologians was not 
in what they taught, but in the degree of emphasis with 
which they taught it. There were no doubt times in which 
the doctrine of the Church fell into comparative desuetude : 
there were times when usury was very generally practised, 
and not very generally condemned. There are even a few 
examples of Councils which, without in any degree justifying 
usury, contented themselves with expressly censuring priests 
who had practised it . 3 But at the same time there is a long 

All tlio oU Catholic works on the Cation Law anJ on Jlorad Philosophy 
show till-, but I may especially indicate Concina, Adeersus Usuram (Roma;, 
171'!); Concim, Usnra Contractus trini (Romm, 174S); Leotardas, I)t 
Usurh (LugJuni, 1010); Lamet ct Fromagcau, Dictionnaire dm Cas <Ic Con- 
science (a collection of the decisions of tho doctors of tho Sorbonnc), art. 
Usure (Paris, 1733); and Conferences Ecellsiastiijucs de Paris si/r V Usure 
(Paris, 174S). This last work was published under the direction or, at all 
events, patronage of Cardinal de Xoailles, and contains a very large amount 
of information on the subject. It went through several editions : the first 
was published in 1C97. Sec too Liegcois, Essai sur CJIistoire ct la Legisla- 
tion de V C/sure. 

a This appears to have been tho case in England, where tho laxity on the 
subject uas considerable, 'n the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (see Ander- 
son, Hist, of Commerce , vol. i. pp. 70-113). Only a month before the Coun- 
cil of Xice, Constantine had confirmed the old Roman law which legalised an 
interest of 12 per cent. ; and it was prdbabiy the desire to ovoid collision 
frith the civil power that dictated the languago of a curious decree of the 
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uuhioken chain of unequivocal condemnations, extending 
fiom the pcuod of the Fatheis to the peiiod of the Reforma- 
tion 

The doctiine of the Chinch has been unolvcd in some 
little obscuuty on account of the total change that has 
taken pi icc duiing the last thiee centimes in the meaning 
of the woid usui 3 , and also on account of the man) subtle* 
ties with win li the casuists sunounded it; but if the icadei 
will paidon a so new hat pedantic anay oi definitions, it will 
be eas) in a feu woids to disentangle it fiom all ambiguity. 

Usui), then, aecoidmg to the unanimous teaching of the 
old theologians, consisted of any mtciest tint was exacted 
b) the lendei fiom the bonowci sold) as the puce of the 
loan.' Its mtuie was, theicfou, enlncl) independent of the 
amount that w as ashed, and of the in ll law s upon the suh- 

Council, m which usuij is condemned onl> wlic-i pnctiscd b\ clcravmcn, but 
at the sumc tune is couderaneu oil giounds 111 it uc equally appliciblc to lay- 
men ‘Quomura multi s ib lcgula lonsiitjii aiautnm et tuipia lucia scctan- 
tur, oblitique dn m o Wcnpturaj dicentis, “ Qui pocumim c uam non dedit ad 
usuram,” mutuum duntes oolite nn is cxigunt , just- ccnsu t suncta ct magna 
synodus ut si qvus micutus fucut post lnne definilioucm u~urus accipienB 
. . . dijiu mu a dcio ot alicnus cm tut u to_uli’ (^ca Tioplong, 
Minion e ui le Put u l I tin t, icud bcine the In titutc m 1 S 1-1 ) But the 
Council of riibcus in the b'Xiiining of the fouitli eeituiy, and the Third 
and Touitli Councils ol Ciitlngi, e\prc H comic une 1 u uij in luuuen. 

1 The follow ma u cio the piinupil ddnutions of u u t employed by the 
nntei3on f mon Law — 1 Ismu cst pietium u ns pecume mutuutffi 2 
Lucium imme Into o\ mutuo pioiemeiis 3 L uiu e t cum quis plus exigat 
mpccuuituut in uliqu i le quwm (leilcut 4 Lluu soit^m lucium aliquod 
ip ms ratioue mutui ixuitum — This li t is the definition of Benedict XIV. 
Mclanchthon define 1 usui) ncul) in the nmc w u) ‘Lsuiu cst lucrum sepm 
sortem eviction tunlum pioptci olfiuum mulintions’ To this I may add 
the desouption gueuibi *4 Vugustine of thesin “-i f enci ucus honum, id 
eat mutuum pccunun dcdciis, u quo ahquid plus quim dedisti cxpoctas 
aecipeic, non pctuimm sol in s L d aliqui 1 plus quum dc listi sno lllud triti 
turn sit, sue nmm, su olcun, «i\o quodhbet aliuci, <u phis quam dedisti 
expedas acciporo faunutoi os ct m boo impi obundus non laudmdus’ (Sir 
mon m on Psalm wwi.) — See Concina, Adieu, us Usui am, pp 32, 33. 
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jcot. Those who lent money at three per cent, were com- 
mitting usury quite as really as those who lent it at forty 
per cent ., 1 and those who lent money at interest in a country 
where there was no law upon the subject as those who lent 
it in defiance of the most stringent prohibitions.’ It is not, 
however, to he inferred from this that everything of the 
nature of interest was forbidden. In the first plaec, there 
was the ease of permanent alienation of capital. A man 
might deprive himself for ever of a certain sum, and receive 
instead an annual revenue ; for in this case he was not re- 
ceiving the price of a loan, as a loan implies the ultimate 
restitution of that which had been lent. There is some 
reason to believe that this modification was introduced at a 
late period, when the rise of industrial enterprises had begun 
to show the .ruinous character of the doctrine of usury; but 
at all events the distinction was generally adopted, and be- 
came the cornerstone of a largo amount of legislation.' In 

1 In 1GT7, when limJi ea-uUtiy had been already applied to the subject, 
some on submitted tlii-> [iui.it to the doctors of the Sorbonuc. Their decision 
was : 1 Quo Titins ne seroit pas exempt d’usure cn ne prenant que trois pour 
ceut d'iuteret, pareeque tout profit et tout gain tire du prut, si petit qu’il 
puis-e etre, fait i’usuro. L'E/.cjliiel au ch. xviii. ne fait point de distinction 
du pl'ii ou du moins.’ — Lamet ct Fromageau, Did. des Cos dc Conscience 
(Art. tsi ire). 

2 Thus Innocent XI. condemned the proposition, ‘Usura non cst dum 
ultra sort cm illiquid exigitur taaquam cx bcncvolentia ct gratitudino debitura, 
fed solum si exigatur tauquam ex juslitia debitum.’ — See Conferences sur 
I'Usure, tom. i. p. 100. 

‘ Taudis quo Io c-ri des peuples contre Ic pret ii interet le faisait pros- 
ertre, I'iinpo-sibilite de l’abolir enlierement fit imagincr la subtilite de l’ali6- 
nation du capital ; et e’ext co systemc qui etant devenu presque gincrai parmi 
les tliuologiens a etc adopte aussi par les jurisconsultes, it raison de I'inDu- 
enco beaueoup trap grande qu’ont cue sur notre jurUprfidence et notre legis- 
lation les principos du droit canon.’ (Turgot, Mem. sur let Frits tPA rgent , , 
§ 29.) Some seem to have tried to justify usijry on the condition of the 
lender obliging himself not to demand his iKoney till a certain period, for we 
find Alexander VII. condemning the proposition, 1 Quod sit licitum mutuant! 
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the next place, there were certain cases in which a lender 
might claim interest from his debtor — not as the price of 
the loan, not as a rent exacted for the use of money — hut on 
other grounds which were defined by theologians, and which 
were, or were at least believed to be, entirely distinct . 1 
Such were the cases known among the schoolmen under the 
titles of ‘ damnum emergens ’ and ‘ lucrum cessans.’ If a 
man was so situated that, by withdrawing a portion of his 
capital from the business in which he was engaged, he would 
suffer a palpable and unquestionable loss, and if for the pur- 
pose of assisting his neighbour he consented to withdraw a 
certain sum, he might stipulate a compensation for the loss 
he thus incurred. He was not lending money for the pur- 
pose of gaining money by the transaction, and the interest 
he exacted was solely a compensation for a loss he had 
actually sustained. In the same way, if a man was able to 
apply money to a purpose that would bring a certain gain, 
and if he consented to divert a certain sum from this channel 
in order to lend it to a friend, it was generally (but by no 
means always 2 ) believed that he might receive an exact 
equivalent for the sacrifice ho had unquestionably made. 
The question, too, of insurances was early raised, and created 
a cloud of the most subtle distinctions: so, too, did those 
great lending societies, which were founded in Italy by Ber- 
nardin de Feltre, under the title of ‘Monti di Piela,’ for the 
■purpose of counteracting the usury of the Jews. Their ob- 

iliquid ultra sortem evigere, inocio so obliget ad non repetendum sortem 
usque ad ccrtum t.empus.' (Confirmees sur VUsure, tom. i. p. 100.) 

1 These cases, of which I have only noticed the principal, and which were 
many of them very complicated, were discussed with much detail by the doc- 
tors of tlu. Sorbounc, Sce.Laraet ct i’romageau; see nho the Memoire of 
Tropiong. * 

* St Thomas Aquinas was believed to bo hostile to this indulgence. 
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ject was to lend money to the poor without interest, but 
very soon a small sum was exacted in return, iu addition to 
■« hat had been lent. This was very naturally stigmatised as 
usury, because, as wc have seen, usury was entirely irre- 
spective of the amount that was asked; but some theolo- 
gians maintained, and Leo X. at last decided by a bull, that 
this exaction was not usurious, because it was simply a fee 
for the payment of the officials connected with the establish- 
ments, and not the price of the loan.’ 

These examples will serve to show the general character 
that controversies on usury assumed. Above all the compli- 
cations and subtleties with which the subject was surround- 
ed, one plain intelligible principle i-emained — the loan of 
money was an illicit way of acquiring wealth. In othei 
words, any one who engaged in any speculation in which the 
increase of his capital by interest was the object had com- 
mitted usury, and was therefore condemned by the Church. 
It i- said that after the twelfth century the lawfulness of 
u-nry was a popular tenet among the Greeks;’ but before 
this time the teaching of theologians on the subject seems to 
have been perfectly unanimous, and with this exception it 
continued to be so till the llcformation. Usury was not only 
regarded as an ecclesiastical crime, hut was also, as far as the 
Church could influence the legislators, a ci\ il one, and it was 
especially singled out as one that should be investigated 
with torture.* 

1 Cc'-idcs Lamct and Fromagcan, there is a discussion as to 1 Monti di 
PIMA’ in Escobar’s Moral Philosophy. 

* Conferences sur l’ Usure, tom. i. p. 23. Salellcs. De Matcriis Tribuna- 
than IiKpikilionis (Romm, 1031), tom. ii. p, 136. According to Cibrario 
( Economia Polilka del Medio Ero, vol. ii. p. 52), a heretic named Becb, who 
was burnt in Piedmont in 1383, was accused among other things of bavins 
maintained that 1 incest and usury arc not site.’ 

* Chartario, Praxis Intcrror/andanim Ilcrum (Romm, 1G1S), p. 201 
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Such then was the doctrine of theologians. It rein kins 
to examine for a moment the arguments on which it was 
based. The first of these in the present day appears very 
startling. It was said that usury, ho a ever moderate, is 
one of those crimes, like murder or robbery, that are pal- 
pably contrary to the law of nature. This was shown by the 
general consent of all nations against it, and al«o by a con- 
sideration of the natme of money; for ‘all money is sterile 
by nature ,’ 1 and thcrefoie to expect profit from it is absurd. 
The essence of every equitable loan i«, that precisely that 
which was lent should be returned; and therefore, as 'Lac- 
tantius maintained, and as the median al moralists unani- 
mously lepeated, to exact interest is a species of robbery. It 
is true that it might naturally occur to the minds even of 
mediaeval theologians that houses or hoi ses were sometimes 
lent at a fixed rent, which w as paid notw ilhstanding theii 
restitution. But this difficulty wax ansu erecl by a very 
subtle distinction, which if it was not originated was at least 

1 This is an absuidityof AiNtollc, and the number of centuries during 
libicli it w as incc'-mtlj asxcitcd without bung (as far as we know) once 
questioned is acinous illuviation ol the longevity of a sophism when ex- 
piessod in a tei-e foun and slu.lt u oil by a gnat name It is enough to make 
one ashamed of one’s species to think that Bcntliam was the Cist to biing 
into notice the si nple con-idci. lion that it the boiiouci employs the bor- 
lowed money in buying bulls and cows, jnd if these pioduce cahes to ten 
times the vilne ol the interest, the money oon owed can scaicclj be said to 
be stcule 01 the bonowei a loser. The Gieek woid foi intucst (rdeof, from 
rfvu, I beget) u as piobably connected with this delusion. Besides a host 
of theologian-, the notion that usuiy was contiaiy to the law of nature was 
maintained by Domat, one of the greatest names in I'lcneb jiuispiudenee. 
Leo X. condemned usuiy on the following grounds: ‘Dominus noster, Luci 
itlestautc, apeite flos puccepto adstiinxil no ex dato mutuo quidquam ultia 
soi tem spciaiemus; cst enim propiia usuiauim intciprctatio quando vide- 
licet ex usuii rci quas non germinat do nullo laboie, nullo sumptu, nullo pcii 
culo, tuoium lamusquc conquiii studetur.’ {Confh cm es sur l' Ihurc, tom. I 
p. 100.) 
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cdm-flv developed by St. Thomas Aquinas. The use of a 
luw-e may be distinguished, at least by the intellect, from 
i ho horse itself. Men borrow a horse and afterwards restore 
it. hut- the usage of the horse has been a distinct advantage, 
lot which they may lawfully pay; but in the case of money, 
which is consumed in the usage, the thing itself has no value 
distinct from its usage. When therefore a man restores the 
exact sum he has borrowed, he has done all that can be re- 
quired of him, because to make him pay for the usage of this 
money is to make him pay for a thing that does not exist, or, 
perhaps more correctly, to make him pay twice for the same 
tiling, and is therefore, said St. Thomas, dishonest. 1 

This was one branch of the argument; the other was de- 
rived from authority. The political economy of the Fathers 
was received with implicit faith, and a long scries of passages 
of Scripture trere cited which were universally regarded as 
condemnatory of usury. 9 As it is quite certain that commer- 
cial and industrial enterprise cannot be carried on on a large 
scale without borrowing, and as it is equally certain that 
the--e loans can only he effected by paying for them iu the 

1 Tlie views of St. Thomas (who was one of the chief authorities on the 
subject) are in the Summit, Pars ii, Quicst, 78. At the end of the eighteenth 
century they were drawn up with great elaboration by a writer named 
l’othiur, and torn to pieces by Turgot (Mem. sur les Priis d' Argent, g 26, 27). 
Tlie argument as I have stated it is, I know, very obscure, but I venture to 
tl ink that is chiefly tlie fault of St. Thomas. 

Tlie chief passages cited were — Lev. xxv. 36, Scut xxiiL 19, Ps. xv. 6, 
/Seek, xviii., and (from the New Testament) Luke vi. 35. As Turgot notices, 
the popular interpretation of this last passage was peculiarly inexcusable in 
Catholic-, who always interpret tlie injunctions that surround it as 1 counsel* 
of perfection,’ nit obligatory on every man. Yet Bossuct was able to say, 
‘I.a tiadition coustante des conciles, i commencer par les' plus anciens, cells 
des Papes, des piircs, des interpretes et de I’Eglise Romaine, cst d’interpreter 
ce verset, “ Mutuum date nihil inde sperantes,” comme prohibitif du profit 
qu’on tire du pret ; “ inde ” o’est it dire do leisure.’ (2ncf« Paster ale, centre 
'a Vtision de Pit hard Simon.) 
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shape of interest, it is no exaggeration to say that the Church 
had cursed the material development of civilisation. As long 
as her doctrine of usury was believed and acted on, the arm 
of industry was paralysed, the expansion of commerce was 
arrested, and all the countless blessings that have flowed 
from them were withheld . 1 As, however, it is impossible for 
a society that is even moderately civilised to continue with- 
out usury, we find, from a very early period, a certain antag- 
onism existing on this subject between the civil law and 
the Church. The denunciations of the Fathers were soon 
succeeded by a long series of Councils which unanimously 
condemned usurers, and the canonical law is crowded with 
enactments against them; but at the same time kings found 
it constantly necessary to borrow for the equipment of their 
armies, and they very naturally shrank from suppressing a 
class to which they had recourse. Edward the Confessor in 
deed in England, St. Lewis in France,* and a few other sov- 

* Montesquieu, speaking of the scholastic writings on usury, says, with 
a little exaggeration, ‘ Ainoi nous devous aux speculations des Scholastiques 
touts Ics malhours qui out accompagnd la destruction du commerce’ ( Esprit 
dcs Lois, lib. xxi. c. 20) ; and Turgot, ‘ L’observation rigoureuse de ces lob 
serait destructive de tout commerce ; aussi no sont-clles pas observers rigou- 
reuscmuit. Elies interdisent toutc stipulation d’interet sans alienation du 
capital. . . . Et e’est line chose notoiro qu'il n’y a pas sur la terre unc 
place de commerce ou la plus grande parlie du commerce no roule sur I’argent 
empruntd sans alienation du capital ’ ( Vim. sur les Frits <T Argent, § siv.). 
M. Kismondi has justly observed {Xourcaur. Prinelpcs d' Economic PolUi<jtie) 
that the prohibition of usury in Catholic countries has also done very much 
to promote a passion for luxury, and to discourage economy — the rich who 
were not engaged in business finding no easy way of employing their savings 
pi oductively. 

* Confirming in this respect a French law of the eighth and ninth century 
which provided that 1 Usurara non solum cleriei, sed nee laiei Christiani, cx- 
jgere debent.' Some think Justinian prohibited usury, but there is a good 
deal of dispute about this. Richard I. of England * Christianum feencra- 
torem fieri prohibuit aut quacuflque conventions occasione aliquid recipere 
ultra id quod mutuo concessit ’ ( Bromton CJiroiicon). Some governors made 
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pivigns of remarkable piety, took this extreme step; but gen- 
erally usury, though not altogether recognised, was in some 
degree connhcd at. Besides, to lend was esteemed much 
more sinful than to borrow, 1 and in the earlier part of the 
middle ages the usurers were almost exclusively Jews, who 
had no scruples on the subject, and v ho had adopted this 
profession partly because of the great profits they could de- 
rive from it, and partly because it was almost the only one 
open to them. It was not till the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury that Christian money-lenders became numerous, and the 
i i -c of this das-, uas the immediate consequence of the com- 
mercial development of the Italian republics. The Lom- 
bard' '•oon became the rivals of the Jen s ; 2 the merchants of 
Hon nee carried on u-ury to a still greater extent, 3 and for 
‘he fir-t time this n as done openly, with the full sanction 
both of law and public opinion. From Italy usury passed to 
Fiance and England ; 4 and the Third Council of the Lateran,* 
which was convened by Alexander III., in 1179, complained 
that it had so increased that it was almost everywhere prac- 
ti'cd. The same Council endeavoured to arrest it by decree- 
ing that no notorious and impenitent usurer should be admit- 
ted to the altar should be absolved at tbe bour of death, or 

it a law tliat the property of those wlio had been usurers might be confis- 
cated by the crown after their death (Cibrario, Economic Politico del Medio 
Coo, col. iii. p. 310). This arrangement had a double advantage : the gov- 
eminent might borrow money from the usurer while he was living, and rob 
his children when ho was dead. 

1 According to the doctors of the Sorbonnc, it was sinful to borrow at 
usury except under extreme necessity, but the whole stress of the denuncia- 
tions was directed against the lenders. 

2 Bedanide, Iliit. des Juifs , pp. 180-189. 

3 Muratori, Aniiq, Polices , dissert, xvi. — a good history of the rise of 
Christian usurers. 

4 Ibid. o 

4 Ibid. This Council is reckoned a general one by the Catholics 
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should receive Christian burial. 1 All this, however, was in 
vain : the expansion of commercial enterprise became every 
year more marked, and the increase of usury was its neces- 
sary consequence. 

In this manner the rise of an industrial civilisation pro- 
duced a distinct opposition between the practice of Christen- 
dom and the teaching of the Church. On the one hand, to 
lend money at interest became a constant and recognised 
transaction, and the more the laws of wealth were under- 
stood, the more evident it became that it was both necessary 
and innocent. On the other hand, there was no subject in 
the whole compass of Catholic theology on which the teach- 
ing of the Church was more unequivocal.* Usury had always 
been defined as any sum that was exacted as the price of a 
loan, and it had been condemned with unqualified severity 
by the Fathers, by a long series of Popes and Councils, by 
the most eminent of the mediaeval theologians, and by the 
unanimous voice of the Church. The result of this conflict 
evidently depended on the comparative prevalence of dog- 
matic and rationalistic modes of thought. As long as men 
derived their notions of duty from authority and tradition, 
they would adopt one conclusion ; when they began to inter- 
rogate their own sense of right, they would soon arrive at 
another. 

The sequel of the history of usury is soon told. The Iief- 

1 Ibid. Tlie Council of Vienne, presided over by Clement V., pro- 
nounced it to bo heretical to justify usury : 1 Sane si quis in istum errorem 
incident, ut pcrtiuacitcr afhrinare pnesumat cxerccre usuras non esse pecca- 
lum, dcccrnhnus eunavclut lucrctieum puniendum.’ ( ConfLrcnccs surVUaure , 
tom. i. p. 93.) 

* According to Concinn, usury has boon condemned by twenty-eight Coun- 
cils (six of them regarded by thc#Church of Rome as general), and by seven- 
teen popes (Adversus Usuram, pp. 112, 11S). 
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ormation, which was in a great measure effected by the trading 
:d.i— es, speedily dispelled the illusions on the subject, although 
the opinions of the Reformers were at first somewhat divided. 
Melauelithon, Brentius, and (perhaps) Bueer adopted the old 
Catholic view; 1 but Calvin maintained that usury was only 
wrong when it was exacted in an oppressive manner from 
the poor,’ and, with admirable good sense, lie refused to 
listen to those who exhorted him to cheek it by law. In 
England money-lending was first formally permitted under 
Henry Till. 1 Somewhat later Grotius discussed it in a lib- 
eral though rather hesitating tone, maintaining strongly that 
it was at lea=t not contrary to the law of nature.* Tiro or 
three other Protestant writers, who are now almost forgot- 
ten, appear to have gone still further ; but the author to 
whom the first -unequivocal assertion of the modern doctrine 
of interest is due seems to be Saumai.se, 1 who, between 1CD8 
and 1040, published three books in its defence. Ills view 
was speedily but almost silently adopted by most Protest- 
mrts, and the change produced no difficulty or hostility to 
Christianity. 

Among the Catholic-, on the other hand, the difficulty of 
discarding the past was very considerable. At the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the modern distinction between 

1 See the passages in Concilia, Usura trini Contractus , pp. 230, 251. 

5 Concilia, Adrcrsns Usuram, p. 2. Tliis view was also adopted by 
.Moliii.viis : ‘Caiolus Molinoeus contcndit acerrime usuram, nisi fraus adsit 
ant debitor nimium oppvimatur, licitam esse. Dootores omnes a sexcentis 
mini- contra riu tn docucrunt' (Lcotardus, De Usuris, p. 13). Cabin was one 
of the eery first who exposed the folly of the old notion about the sterility 
of money : see a remarkable passage in one of his letters quoted by M'CuI- 
loch, I'd. Scon., pt. iii. ch. tiii. 

3 Anderson, Hist, of Commerce, toI. i. p. 304. 

4 De Jure Belli et Pads, lib. ii. cap. 12. 

1 Better known as Salmasius, the anther of the Defcnsio Regis to whieh 
Milton replied. 
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usury and interest had been introduced among laymen, to 
the great indignation of theologians, 1 in order to evade the 
censure of the canonical law. The casuistry of the Jesuits 
was soon applied to the subject, and two or three circuitous 
ways of obtaining interest became popular, which gave rise 
to long and virulent controversies. 2 Early in the eighteenth 
century three professors of the University of Ingolstadt, 
named Fielder, Tanner, and llannold, took a further step, 
and contended that some forms of undoubted usury might be 
safely practised if the civil law permitted them ; * and in 1743 
a writer named Broederscn wrote a book which seems to 
have embodied and combined nearly all the leading senti- 
ments of the different schools of laser theologians. The sub- 
ject had by this time excited so much agitation that Bcne- 

• Lo Vovrc, who was tutor to Louis XIII., mentions that in liis time the 
term interest had hecn substituted for usury, and lie added ; ‘ (Test 11 pro- 
prement ec qu'on pout appeler l’art de eliieancr avoc Dieti.’ Marot also, who 
wrote in the first half of the sixteenth century, made this change the object 
of a sarcasm : — 

‘ On no prete plus 1 l’usuro, 

JIais tant qu'on veut a l’interet.’ 

(See Conferences sur V Vsurc, tom. i. p. 20.) 
According to Concilia, the first, or nearly the first (fire primus), Catholic 
theologian who ca\ filed at the old definitions of usury was Le Corcur, who 
wrote a treatise in 1(182, in which he maintained that moderate interest might 
be exacted on commercial loans, hut not on those which had their origin in 
the necessities of poverty (Advirsns Vs uram, p. 3). The Catholic writers at 
this period nearly always spoke of the modern doctrine as a Protestant 
heresy — the heresy of Calvin, Moliuajus, and SaUnasius. 

2 One of these was elaborately discussed by Concina in a treatise called 
Sc Usitra tr'mi Contractus (Roma:, 17-18). Others, which arose especially in 
the commercial communities of Belgium, are noticed in Lanict and Froma- 
gcau, and also by Trojilong. 

* Fielder was a Jesuit, and his views on usury — a perfect cloud of sub. 
tidies — are contained in liis Jus Canonicum (Vcnctiis, 1730), lib. iii. tit 19. 
Tanner was also a Jesuit Of llannold I know nothing except from the 
brief notice of liis opinions in fioncina, Be Usnra trini Contractus, pp 
102-153. 
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diet XIY. deemed it necessary to interpose. He accordingly, 
is tbc head of the Catholic Church, issued an encyclical letter 
in which he acknowledged that there were occasions when a 
lender, on special grounds, might claim a sum additional to 
what he had lent, hut refused to pronounce in detail on Ihe 
merits of the controversies that had been raised concerning 
particular kinds of loans, and contented himself with laying 
down authoritatively the doctrine of the Church. That 
doctrine was that usury is always a sin ; that it consists of 
any sum that is exacted heyond what had been lent, solely 
on account of the loan ; 1 and that the fact of this interest 
being moderate, or being exacted only from a rich man, or in 
order to further a commercial undertaking, in no degree 
alters its character.’ This appears to have been the last 
official utterance of the Church upon the subject, and al- 
though isolated theologians for some time attempted to stem 
the tide, the ir voices soon died away before the advancing 
spirit of nationalism. Year by year what the old theolo- 
gians had termed usury became more general. The creation 
of national debts made it the very pillar of the political 
system. Every great enterprise that was undertaken re- 
ceived its impulse from it, and the immense majority of the 
wealthy were concerned in it. Yet though it had long been 

1 1 Fcccati genus illud quod usura vocatur, quodquo in contractu routui 
propriam suam sedem et locum liabct, in co cst repositum quod quis ex ipso- 
met mutuo, quod suaptc natura tantundem duntaxat reddi poslulat quantum 
receptura cst, plus sibi reddi velit quam cst reccptum .’ — Epixtola J'cned. 
XIV., in Concina, Adicrlus L\wam, p. 11. 

a ‘Xoque vero ad istam labeni purgandam ullum arccssiri subsidinm 
potent, vcl ex co quod id lucrum non cxcedens ct nimium sod moderatum, 
non magnum sed exiguum sit ; vcl ex co quod is a quo id lucrum solius causS 
mutui dcposcitur non pauper sed dives cxistal ; ncc datam sibi mutuo sum- 
maui rdicturus otiosam, sed ad fortuuas snas amplificandas vcl novis coemen- 
dis praidiis vcl q uustuosis agitandis uegotiis, utiliss'me sit impeusurus.’ — 
Ibid. 
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branded as a mortal sin, and though mortal sin implied 
eternal separation from the Deity and the endurance of eter- 
nal and excruciating sufferings, the voice of the Church was 
silent. The decrees of the Councils remained indeed un- 
changed ; the passages from Scripture and from the Fathers 
that had so long been triumphantly adduced continued 
precisely the same ; but the old superstition faded steadily 
and almo't silently away, till e\cry vestige of it had dis- 
appeared. Laws, indeed, against usury still continued upon 
the statute book, but they were intended not to prohibit 
interest, but only to regulate its rate ; and as the principles 
of political economy u ere elucidated, this too began to pass 
away. At the close of the seventeenth century, Locke pro- 
tested strongly against the attempt to reduce interest by 
law ; 1 but the full investigation of the subject was reserved 
for the following century. It was remarked that Catharine 
of llussia having endeai cured to lower the general rato of 
interest Horn six to five per cent., her enactment had the 
effect of raising it to seven ; and that Louis XV., in the same 
manner, raised it from fit e to six it hen intending to reduce 
it to four.* In England both Adam Smith and flume threw 
a flood of light upon the subject, though neither of them 
fully perceived the mil of the laws, which the first, indeed, 


1 Sec Lis Considerations on the Lomring of Interest, published in 1091 — 
n tract which it, unfoi Innately, deeply tinged with the errors of the mercan 
tile theory, hut is full of shier, <1 guesses on the Ians of money. Locke per- 
ceived that intei est depended upon supply and demand, and that all attempts 
to reduce it below the natural level were pernicious or abortive. lie thought, 
however, that the maxjmum should bo fixed by law to prevent imposition, 
bat that that maximum should be fixed abovo the natural rate. At a still 
earlier peiiod Ilanington saw the necessity of usury, but involved himself in 
great obscurity, and almost absurdity, when discussing it: see his rrcroga- 
t>»r of Popular Government , e. 3. 

- Stoicli, Ptonomic Politique, tom. iii. p. 187. 
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evpicssly applauded. 1 In Fiance, nine yeais bcfoie the 
1 W calth of Nations,’ Tmgot had disclosed most of those 
ct lIs ; and he appeals to bat e cleailj seen that inteiest is not 
cnpiicions, hut beais a lived lelation to the gencial condition 
of society .* At last Bentliam, in his famous ‘Lctleis on 
Usury,’ gate ulnt mil piohahly pi oae a deathblow to a 
legislithc folly that has been in existence foi 3,000 jctis. 
It has been obsened by a Russian political economist that 
the Slaioicit'i'', and seme othei disscnteis fiom the Russian 
Ohui eh, still maintain tMt it is sinful to lend money at 
inteiest* — peihaps tie last lepiesentatnes of u hat u as for 
main Cfiitimes the unanimous teaching of the Clmstian 
Chui ch 

The impoitancc of this episode depends not so much on 
the question that a\as immediately at issue — though that 
question, aa sac line seen, at as fai fiom being insigi liicaut— 

1 Vd im S m ith -vw hod the legal interest to le fived a veiv little "boi i 
the cumnt iatc of intu st 'i a check upon piodi c alit\ and iadi spcculj- 
ti n Tin-, is stdl done m nnnj countucs, but Bentliam showed doc<M\cly 
(I tter mu , On U ui y j that such a law n> csticmclj detiunentil to indu=tml 
] 10 ies-, as each new cnteipii c is almost nceces.au]) more Iwaidous than 
ol i c tahl died once, and thcicfoie capitalists mil only direct their capital to 
tl c 1 inner if the interest to bo obtained from tliem is consideiabh higher 
tl an could be obtained fiom the latter To winch it may be added that anv 
nltcmpt to dictate by law the tcims on which a man may lend Ins money is 
an mhmgcmcnt ol the ii c hts of piopcity, and that the bonowcr is much 
moic likclj to know at wl at rate he maj piofitablj borrow than the Ii Q is 
litoi 

resides the Mtmoae, Tin got noticed the subject m a tcit striking 
in mm r m li is It JUxiont san lalotmation des Ttulics’es Like ncaily cicry 
one in Ins time, he fell into the crier of beheung that the abundance of the 
pi ccious metals told upon the rate of interest, but tins dll not affect lus 
main u ailment and on the w bole there is not much in Bentliam that was 
not anticipated by Tuigot In Italy Genoa esi, who was a contemporary ol 
Tuigot, advocated the abolition of nsury laws. (Pccchio, Stona della Econo 
mta Pnbblica UI Italia , p 114) 

1 S>*orch, Eionomie Politique, tom. in p 17B. 
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as upon its influence in breaking the authority of the Church. 
A second way in which the rise of the industrial classes that 
followed the Crusades tended towards the same object was 
by uniting nations of different religions in commercial rela- 
tions. Before this time the intervention of the Pope had 
been the most effectual agent in regulating national differ- 
ences, and General Councils formed the highest, and indeed 
almost the solitary, expression of a European federation. 
The benign influence of Catholicism was continually exer- 
cised in correcting the egotism of a restricted patriotism; 
and although this benefit was purchased by the creation of 
an intense animosity towards those who were without, and 
also by an excessive predominance of ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, it would be unfair to forget its inestimable value. After 
the Crusades, however, a new bond of cohesion was called 
into existence, and nations were grouped upon a new princi 
pie. The appointment of consuls in the Syrian towns, to su- 
perintend the commercial interests of the "Western nations, 
gave the first great impulse to international diplomacy 1 — an 
influence w Inch for many centuries occupied an extremely 


* I use this expression because that obscure subject which Papebrochius 
and Mabillon hate investigated, and which they have called Diplomacy, is 
much more what wc should now term the History of Charters. The vise and 
influence of consulships lias Lcen traced in English by Warden, in French 
by Corel, and in Latin by Stock. The subject has been also well noticed by 
Van Bruyssel, Hist, du Commerce Bdtja, tom. i. p. 140 ; and the influence of 
diplomacy as superseding Genera! Councils, by Littrc, Revolution, Conserva 
tion cl Posit irisnic, one of the ablest books the Positive School lias ever pro- 
duced. The distinction between tlic old and new sense of diplomacy is ex- 
pressed lespcelh ely in^tlie words ‘la diplomatique’ and ‘la diplomatic,’ tho 
last of which is less than a century old. (Sec Do Plassan, Hist, de la Diplo- 
matic Fran false, Inti od.) I may add that one of the first systems of navi- 
gation law depended upon an institution called the ‘ Consulship of tho Sea,’ 
which consisted of a tribunal of leading merchants authorised to determine 
disputes. 
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important place in civilisation, "but appears now to lie steadi- 
ly waning before the doctrine of the rights of nationalities 
and before the increasing publicity of politics. The social 
and intellectual consequences of commercial intercourse were 
still greater. For while an intense sectarian spirit is com- 
patible with the most transcendent abilities and with the 
most profound learning, provided those abilities and that 
learning are directed in a single channel, it can very rarely 
survive close contact with members of different creeds. 
When men have once realised the truth that no single 
poet possesses a monopoly either of virtue or of abilities — 
when they Im e watched the supporters of the most various 
opinions dogmatising with the same profound conviction, 
defending their belief with the same energy, and irradiating 
it with the same spotless purity — when they have learnt in 
some degree to assume the standing-point of different sects, 
to perceive the aspect from which what they had once deem- 
ed incongruous and absurd seems harmonious and coherent, 
and to observe bow all the features of the intellectual land- 
scape take their colour from the prejudice of education, and 
shift and vary according to the point of view from which 
they are regarded — when, above all, they have begun to re- 
vere and love for their moral qualities those from whom 
they are separated by their creed, their sense both of the 
certainty and the importance of their distinctive tenets will 
usually be impaired, and their intolerance towards othevs pro- 
portionately diminished. The spectacle of the contradictions 
around them, of the manifest attraction which different class- 
es of opinions possess to different minds, vt ill make them sus- 
pect that their own opinions may possibly be false, and even 
that no one system of belief can be adapted to the require- 
ments of all men; while, at the same time, their growing 
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sense of tlie moral excellence that may he associated with 
tlie most superstitious creed will withdraw their ruiuds from 
dogmatic considerations. For human nature is so consti- 
tuted, that, although men may persuade themselves intellec- 
tually that error is a damnable crime, the voice of conscience 
protests so strongly against this doctrine, that it can only he 
silenced by tlie persuasion that the personal character of the 
heretic is as repulsive as his creed. Calumny is the homage 
which dogmatism has ever paid to conscience. Even in the 
periods when the guilt of heresy was universally believed, 
the spirit of intolerance was only sustained by the diffusion 
of countless libels against the misbeliever, and by the sys- 
tematic concealment of his virtues. How sedulously theolo- 
gians at that time laboured in this task, how unscrupulously 
they maligned and blackened every leading opponent of 
their views, how eagerly they fanned the flame of sectarian 
animosity, how uniformly they prohibited those whom they 
could influence from studying the writings or frequenting 
the society of men of different opinions from their own, is 
well known to all who are acquainted with ecclesiastical his- 
tory. The first great blow to this policy vv as given by the 
rise of the commercial classes that followed the Crusades. 
Orthodox Catholics came into close and amicable connection 
both with Greeks and with Mohammedans, while their new 
pursuit made them, for the first time, look with favour upon 
the Jews. It was these last who in the middle ages were the 
special objects of persecution, and it was also towards them 
that tlie tolerant character of commerce was first manifested. 

The persecution of the Jewish race dates from the very 
earliest period in which Christianity obtained the direction 
of the civil power;' and^although it varied greatly in its 

1 As their latest historian says, 1 Lc Christianismo no prit mie veritable 
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character ancl its intensity, it can scarcely l>e said to have 
definitively ceased till the French Revolution. Alexander 
IT., indeed, and three or four other Popes, 1 made noble efforts 
to arrest it, and more than once interposed with great cour- 
age, as well as great humanity, to censure the massacres; 
but the priests were usually unwearied in inciting the pas- 
sions of the people, and hatred of the Jew was for many cen- 
turies a faithful index of the piety of the Christians. Mas- 
sacred In' thousands during the enthusiasm of the Crusades 
and of the War of the Shepherds, the Jews found every ec- 
clesiastical revival, and the accession of every sovereign of 
more than usual devotion, occasions for fresh legislative re- 
strictions. Theodosius, St. Leu is, and Isabella the Catholic — 
who were probably the three most devout sovereigns before 
the Reformation — the Council of the Latcran, which led the 
religious re\ival of the thirteenth century, Paul IV., who 
led that of the sixteenth century, and above all the religious 
orders, were among their most ardent persecutors. Every- 
thing was done to separate them from their fellow-men, to 
mark them out as the objects of undying hatred, and to stifle 
all compassion for their sufferings. They were compelled to 
wear a peculiar dress, and to live in a separate quarter. A 
Christian might not enter into any partnership with them ; 


consistence quo sous la regno dc Constantin ; et e’est A datcr dc cctte £poquo 
quo commence, 4 proprement parlor, pour les Juifs l’erc dcs persecutions rc- 
ligicuscs.’ (Bedarridc, Ilist. <hs Jvifi, p. 10.) In this, hov ever, as in other 
persecutions, the Arians were quite us bad as the orthodox. Constantius 
persecuted at least as much as Constantine, and the Spanish Visigoths more 
than either. 

1 On the liberality of several Topes to the Jews, see B6darridc, p. 200, 
on Alexander II., pp. 114-123. St. Bernard also laboured to assuage the 
persecution. Alexander VI. was especially generous to the Jews, and made 
great efforts to alleviate their sufferings — a fact that should be remembered 
in favour of a Pope for whom there is not much else to be said. 
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he might not eat with. them; he might not use the same 
bath; he might not employ them as physicians; he might 
not even purchase their drugs . 1 Iutermariiage with them 
was deemed a honible pollution, and in the time of St. Lewis 
any Christian u ho had chosen a J eu ess for his mistress n as 
burnt alive . 5 E\on in their executions they weic scpaiatcd 
from other criminal*, and, till the fourteenth century, they 
were hung hol'd cen tuo dogs, and with the head down- 
wards.” According to Ft. Thomas Aquinas, all they possess- 
ed, being deih cd tiom the practice of usury, might he justly 

1 To. - a lcn" I‘i=t of these prohibitions see a cuiiovs hook, JDc Jyida.it 
(Tuiin, l“li), hj Joseph Pcs-,a (one of the judges appointed in Iicdmont to 
regulate the affairs of the Jens), p. 10. As cailj as the icign of Constan- 
tine a Council ot El\ u a foibade Christians holding anj communication w ith 
Jens. The Council of the Latiun conipellcd Jews to near a sepaiatc diess j 
and this vij simple piorision, hj bunting them j ren incntly before the 
people in an intuiselj fanatical age, ccntnbutcd gicatlj to rouse the passions 
of the Cithohcs, and to lauhlate the mast>acict> that ci sued (see Rics, 
Lludcs tut ht Jwfb d'Tg italic [liad. Mnrn.rbcIJ, p. 1G9). pt. Vincent 
I'enicr peisi aded the ppamsh Gor eminent to cnloicc tl is decree against both 
Jens and Homs, (Paiamo, De Ong. lug. p. lot ) 

’ dtit i Ci eV St. 1 oi r, tom. it . pp. SS, SO. Asinilai ci aetment was made 
ill Spun (Ricr, pp. SS, SO). It was al-o a pop hi l chef tl at the blood of 
Jens was blaek and putiid, and tbe 1 ad 'null foi uhicli they wcie unhappily 
notoiious mi ate. Hide is a long discus-ion on this m Pcssa. Eut perhaps 
the most euiioi s instance if this oidci oi supcistn u.» is a statute of Queen 
Joanna I., in 1817. updating the hotels cl u’ Time at Arigrcn, in which, 
after pioridn g with peat detail foi the accrmmcdaticn cf the Chiistians, it 
is enacted that no Jew si all be adn.ittcd midci scrcie pcraltics (SaLatier, 
lint, dc la Jin lation .m Icy Tin w cs lvUu^ci, p. ltd). The authenticity 
of this statute 1 hem qucslicncd, but SI. PaLatiu seems to 1 arc succeeded 
m dcfcnJn g it, anil he has shewn that m UCS a Jew was nctuallj fogged at 
Arigncn fci the oiuncu in question (jp. 105, ICC). This caticmc horror of 
Jews fuinisl cd Iliich ren Iluttcu with the silycet cf cue of the happiest 
pieces of iionj ho ey.i wiotc — the e\qi iuitc c'csciipticn of tlic mental agonies 
of a student of Tiankfoit, who, mistaking a Jew for a magistrate of the city, 
took off his liat to him, and on discovering his cirorwas unable to decide 
w bother he had committed a moi tai or onl) a venial tin. ( Tphiol . Olscuro- 
rum Yrrorum , ep. 2.) 

3 Michelet, Oiigina de Diott, p. 808 
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confiscated, 1 and if they were ever permitted to pursue that 
pi let ice unmolested, it was only because they were already 
to hopelessly damned, that no crime could aggravate theii 
i omlition.* 

Insulted, plundered, hated, and despised by all Christian 
n it ions, banished from England by Edward I., and from 
hi, nice by Charles VI., they found in the Spanish Moors 
lulcrs who, in addition to that measuic of tolerance which is 

1 The Dutlicsa of Biabant, having some sciupies of conscience about 
tol leiiig the Joit, submitted the case to bt. Tliomas. lie replied, among 
itlm tilin'. , tint the Jitta luic doomed to pcipetual sen itude, nud that all 
t’nh piopeity h iig denied Horn usury may be lawfully taken fiom them, to 
be ic-toie 1 to those who paid the usuiv, or, if this is impossible, to be ap- 
plied to soma pious puiposc. (Hoc this cuiious letter, given at length in Van 
II t.i-oJ, Hut. i!u Cuiiimcnc I'c’ffc, tom. i. pp. 239, 210.) Cn the gencial 
dmtiiiie that piuptily tluiied fiom usuiv may be couP.iatcd by the ciiil 
pottei, sec Paiamo, De Oiiff. Inquhit. p. 107. 

■ Thetc was a good deal of cuntioicnj in the middle ages about whether 
the Ji is s' ioi 1 1 he pr limit id to piatti-e u-ury. The iiheity aecnis to bate 
be n fiiot openly gi mted in the coninieiciul tonne of Balt, hut it ciadually 
spiead, and wa- admitted by some Popes. Pc'ssa sites llie icasons that were 
at owe 1 by tlieoloj in-. ‘I tua' Judanic toleiaiitui quidem cs pcimissionc Pi in 
cipum et suhtn.oium Pontifnuin in Ilcbiais lit do "elite dcpou'itl, et quorum 
siliis est despeiatn, et ad turn hiicm nc C’ln istiani fcenoiis etcrcitio strangu- 
b ntur a Cluiotianis ’ (Ik Ja h is, p. 9). The pennission ttas giantcd in Pied- 
mont in 1003. bt. la vis lefii'Cd to painit the Jetts to evreise usury (Trop- 
ionc'l, and Hie 5 paiii-li lulus seem to have vacillated on the suljcct (UcJar- 
riilo, pp. 192-191). Thcio can lie no doubt the monopoly of usury which 
tlie Jetts possessed did moie to cniich than all their peisceutions to impov- 
ciisli them. Por although, as Adam Smith obscitcs, the current rate of 
intcrcd should icprcscnt appiotimately the average of piofits, this is only 
when it is fico, and the cxciticus of divines and lcgiilatois in the middle 
ages Iud lai-ed it fai ahote the high late it would then liatuially have borne. 
It seems to hate usually tangid between 25 and 40 percent. In 1430 ire 
Linl the Floicntines, in older to reduce the current rate, admitting the Jetts 
into tin lr ti'y, whence they had pretiously been excluded, on the condition 
of thfir lending money as low as 20 per cent. (Cibrario, vol. iii. p. 318), It 
is cuiious to observe how, w bile persecution prevented the Jews from evei 
amalgamating sdtli otner nations, the syst&n of usury pievented them from 
ev»r pci isliing or sinking into insignificance. 
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always produced by a high intellectual culture, were prob- 
ably not u itbout a special sympathy for a race whose pure 
monotheism formed a marked contrast to the scarcely dis- 
guised polytheism of the Spanish Catholics; and Jewish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed very largely to that 
bright but transient civilisation which radiated from Toledo 
and Cordova, and exercised so salutary an influence upon the 
belief of Europe. But when, in an ill-omened hour, the Cross 
supplanted the Crescent on the heights of the Alhambra, this 
solitary refuge was destroyed, the last gleam of tolerance 
vanished from Spain, and the expulsion of the Jews was 
determined. 

This edict was immediately due to the exertions of Tor- 
quemada, who, if he did not suggest it, at least by a singular 
act of audacity overcame the irresolution of the Queen ; 1 but 
its ultimate cause is to be found in that steadily increasing 
popular fanaticism which made it impossible for the two races 
to exist together. In 1390, about a hundred years before the 
conquest of Granada, the Catholics of Seville, being excited 
by the eloquence of a gieat preacher, named Hernando Mar- 
tinez, had attacked the Jews’ quarter, and murdered 4,000 
Jews,’ Martinez himself presiding over the massacre. About 
a, year later, and partly through the influence of the same 
eminent divine, similar scenes took place at Valentia, Cordo- 
va, Burgos, Toledo, and Barcelona. 3 St. Vincent Fcrrier, 

1 The Jen s offered 30,000 ducats to remain. The Queen, it is said, for a 
hme hesitated, but Torquemada, confionting her on the threshold of the 
palace nitii a ciucifix in his hand, exclaimed, ‘Judas sold his God for thirty 
pieces of silver — you are about to sell him for thirty thousand’ (Bcdanido 
and Prescott). t£o anecdote is related by Paiamo, p. 114, only he does not 
specify the sum. 

* ltios, Eludes sur les Jttifs cPEsparjnc, p. TT. Eios say3 that the con 
temporary writers are unanimdlis about the number. 

* Ibid. pp. '79-82. Llorcnto, Mist, de f Inquisition, tom. i. p. 141. 
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v, 1 k> w as then stirring all Spain with his preaching, devoted 
hiiu-elf especially to the Jews ; and as the people zealously 
-..eon Jed the reasoning of the saint by massacring those 
w ho hesitated, many thousands were converted, 1 and if they 
relapsed into Judaism x\ ere imprisoned or burned. Scenes 
of this kind took place more than once during the fifteenth 
century, and they naturally intensified the traditional hatred, 
which v as still further aggravated by the fact that most of 
the ta\-gatheiers w ere Jews. At last the Moorish war, 
whiih had always been regarded as a ciusade, was drawing 
to a close, the leligious fen our of the Spanish rose to the 
login st point, and the Inquisition w as established as its cx- 
pic-sion. Xumbeis of conceited Jens were massacred; 
othoic, wlo had been baptised timing past explosions of 
popular fury, fled to the Moors, in order to piactisc their 
iit<s, and at last, after a despeiate lcsislance, weie captured 
and burnt alive. 1 The cleigy excited all ll cir energies to 

1 Rios guts a dcli = htful S] nnisli complexion to all this: ‘ L’apparition 
dt - int 1 intent 1 unci dtxant le pcuplc Juif av ut tie un fait xcutaLlcmcnt 
pm 'i-icux. 11 avait appaiu a leuis xeux cimmo un ongc sauveur, ct cetto 
tin oi stance no pome it qu’ctic fax oi able it sa haute mission dvangdlique. Le 
S ju.n 1391, les mes do Yah nee so remphssaitnt du sang dcs Juifs, Its bou- 
tiqui- dtaicnt biultes, Its nm-ons do la Juivciie saccagtcs per unc multitude 
ctli c m e, les mail'd icux Juif- touiaicnt aux dgliscs demandant le bapttmc, ct 
ils tteiint l rj oussts do toutts paits ct no rtncontiaient que la moit, qv.aild 
au nulicu de la potulaccSt. Vincent renicr so pit sente ct clexant saxoix 
in-] n ee, il net in tcnnc J ettte boinblc cainagc. Ia multitude se tait. 
Les Jails appe’t- par ce nouxeau npotie, qui se dci na plus taid J lui-raunc le 
noni u’angc de l’Apoc Ji ] 1 e, etoutent la paiolc diiinc et so conxcitis=cnt. 

. . Tout tela coi.liibua puis c amment au meritilleux itsullats de sa pie- 

lie itien’ (] p. £0, 90). St V intent ixas a Ecminic n, a xtiy gieat preacher, 
ard so xciy peed that he alvnjs unelicsscd 'n tl o dark lest he should see 
himself raked. Tot his lunatics, his x ltucs, and the multitudes ho converted, 
set his lift in Spanish by Vincent Justh iano (Valentin, 1375). Paramo says 
that the Inepus'ilois d stoxcitd tl at no ltss Ilian 17,CC0 of the converts of 
St Vincent ictuined to Judai-m (Dc Orig. lug. p. 1G7). 

5 Txx cue, hoxxevtr, xxlio xxae capluicd at Malaga duiing the siege in 1<186 
were impaled bj Peramand. 
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produce the expulsion of the entire race, and to effect this 
object all the old calumnies were revived, and two or three 
miracles invented. 1 

When we take into consideration all these circumstances, 
and the condition of public feeling they evince, we can per- 
haps hardly blame Isabella for issuing the decree of banish- 
ment against the Jews ; but at the same time it must he ac- 
knowledged that history relates very few measures that pro- 
duced so vast an amount of calamity — calamities so frightful, 
that an old historian has scarcely exaggerated them when he 
describes the sufferings of the Spanish Jews as equal to those 
of their ancestors after the destruction of Jerusalem. 1 In 
three short months, all unconverted Jews were obliged, un- 
der pain of death, to abandon the Spanish soil.’ Although 
they were permitted to dispose of their goods, they were for- 
bidden to carry either gold or silver from Spain, and tliif 
measure made them almost helpless before the rapacity of 
their persecutors. Multitudes, falling into the hands of the 
pirates who swarmed around the coast, were plundered of all 
they possessed, and reduced to slavery; multitudes died of 
famine or of plague, or were murdered or tortured with hor- 
rible cruelly by the African savages, or were cast back by 
tempests on the Spanish coast. Weak women, driven from 
luxurious homes among the orange groves of Seville or 
Granada, children fresh from their mothers’ arms, the aged, 
the sick, and the infirm, perished by thousands. About 

1 They arc detailed by X’aramo. 

a ficus Mirandola. 

* It seems imp<Asibie to ascertain tiie number of the exiles with accuracy, 
for the Spanish historians vary greatly, from Cardoso who estimates it at 
120,000, to Mariana who states it at 800,000. Paramo says some place it at 
more than 110,000, and others# at more than 400,000 (p. lot). Justiniauc 
says 420,000. Croat numbers of the Jews avoided banishment by baptism. 
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co. 000 took refuge in Portugal, relying on the promise of the 
king ; but even there the hatred of the Spaniards pursued 
them. A mission was organised. Spanish priests lashed the 
P< itugue«e into fury, and the king was persuaded to issue an 
e-lk t which threw even that of Isabella into the shade. All 
the adult Jews were banished from Portugal; but first of all 
their children below the ago of fourteen were taken from 
them to be educated as Christians. Then, indeed, the cup of 
bitterness was filled to the brim. The serene fortitude with 
which the exiled people had home so many and such grievous 
calamities gave v, ay, and was replaced by the wildest parox- 
ysms of despair. Piercing shucks of anguish filled the land. 
Women u ere known to fling their children into deep wells, 
or to tear them limb from limb, rather than resign them to 
the Christians. When at last, childless and broken-hearted, 
they sought to leave the land, they found that the slops had 
been purposely detained, and the allotted time having ex- 
pired, they were reduced to slavery, and baptised by force. 
II V the merciful inton ention of Pome most of them at last 
regained their liberty, but their children were separated from 
them forever. A great peal of rejoicing filled the Peninsula, 
and proclaimed that the triumph of the Spanish priests was 
complete. 1 

Certainly the heroism of the defenders of every other 
creed fades into insignificance before this martyr people, who 
for thirteen centuries confronted all the evils that the fiercest 
fanaticism could devise, enduring obloquy and spoliation and 
the violation of the dearest tics, and the infliction of the most 
hideous sufferings, rather than abandon their faith. For 
these were no ascetic monks, dead to all the hopes and pas- 

1 Bddarride, pp. 291-301 ; Paramo, 236.'- Paramo says the Portuguese 
decree of banishment wa3 simply changed for one of compulsory baptism. 
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sions of life, but were men who appreciated intensely tbe 
■worldly advantages they relinquished, and whose affections 
had become all the more lively on account of the narrow 
circle in which they were confined. Enthusiasm and the 
strange phenomena of ecstasy, which have exercised so large 
an influence in the history of persecution, which have ncrve.l 
so many martyrs with superhuman courage, and have dead 
ened or destroyed the anguish of so many fearful tortures, 
were here almost unknown. Persecution came to the Jewish 
nation in its most horrible forms, yet surrounded by every 
circumstance of petty annoyance that could destroy its 
grandeur, and it continued for centuries their abiding por- 
tion. But above all this the genius of that wonderful people 
rose supreme. While those around them were grovelling in 
the darkness of besotted ignorance; while juggling miracles 
and lying relies were the themes on which almost all Europe 
was expatiating; while the intellect of Christendom, en- 
thralled by countless superstitions, had sunk into n deadly 
torpor, in which all love of enquiry and all search for trut’i 
were abandoned, the Jews were still pursuing the path of 
knowledge, amassing learning, and stimulating progress with 
the same unflinching constancy that they manifested in their 
faith. They were the most skilful physicians, the ablest 
financiers, and among the most profound philosophers ; while 
they were only sccoud to the Moors in the cultivation ol 
natural science. They were also the chief interpreters to 
Western Europe of Arabian learning . 1 But their most im- 

1 The very extensive Jewish literature of the middle ages is fully reviewed 
by Bidarvklo aod Iftus. Maimonidcs is of course the greatest name. it. 
Renan, in his essay on Avcrroes, has shown that nearly all the first translations 
into Latin of the works of Avcrroes were by Jews (chiefly by those of Mont- 
pellier, who were especially iiunAis for their learning), and that Averroism 
look deep root in Jewish teaching. Maimonidcs wrote a letter on the vanity 
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jioi taut service, and that with which we are now most es- 
pecially concerned, was in sustaining commercial activity. 
For centuries they were almost its only representatives. By 
( ravelling from land to land till they had become intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the productions of each, 
by practising money-lending on a large scale and with con- 
summate skill, by keeping up a constant and secret corre- 
spondence and organising a system of exchange that was 
then unparalleled in Europe , 1 the Jews succeeded in making 
themselves absolutely indispensable to the Christian com- 
munity, and in accumulating immense wealth and acquiring 
immense influence in the midst of their sufferings. When 
the Italian republics rose to power, they soon became the 
centres to which the Jews flocked; and under the merchant 
governments of Leghorn, Venice, Pisa, and Genoa, a degree 
of toleration was accorded that was indeed far from perfect, 
but was at least immeasurably greater than elsewhere. The 
Jew -j were protected from injury, and permitted to practise 


of a-tiologv, which two popes applauded (Bedirridp, p. lot). lie was also 
di-timjiishcd for his libeial views about inspiration (bee, On Inspiration, pp. 
d.M— i.-i9). Tlie controveisial literature of the Jews directed against Chiis- 
timily was extiemely voluminous. A catalogue of these works, and a de- 
.- liplinn of many of them, is given in a little book, called Bibliotheca Judaica 
Antbhristiana, by John Bernard do Rossi (Parma?, 1800). 

1 A very old and general tradition ascribes the invention of the letter of 
exchange to Jens wlio, having been banished from France, bad taken refuge 
in Lombardy. For does there sccet to be anything of much weight to op- 
pose to it, though some have contended that the Italians were the real invent- 
ois. At all events, the Jews appear to have been among the first to employ 
it. Tiie earliest notice of letters of exchange is said to be in a statute oJ 
Au r non of 1243. In 1272 there was a Venetian law ‘Do Litteris Cambii.’ 
Compute on this subject Villeneuve-Bargemont, Hist, it Economic Politique, 
tom. i. pp. 277-279 ; Blanqui, Hist. dEcon. Pol., tom. i. p. 183; Montes- 
quieu, Esprit <kt Lois, liv. xxi. c. 20 ; and the tractate of Jules Tbicurry, Ta 
Leltre dc Change (Paris, 1802). 
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medicine and money-lending unmolested, and public opinion, 
as well as the law, looked upon them with tolerance. 1 

The tolerant spirit the commercial classes manifested to- 
wards the Jews before the Reformation was displayed with 
equal clearness towards both Catholics and Protestants in 
the convulsions that followed it. In addition to the reasons I 
have already given, there were two causes actively sustaining 
the predisposition. 

In the first place, the industrial character is eminently 
practical. The habit of mind that distinguishes it leads men 
4o care very little about principles, and very much about 
results ; and this habit has at least a tendency to act upon 
theological judgments. 

In the second place, religions wars and persecutions have 
always proved extremely detrimental to industry. The 
expulsions of tlio Jews and Moors from Spain, and of the 
Huguenots from France, were perhaps the most severe blows 
ever directed against the industry of either country; while 
the nations which on these or similar occasions were wise 
enough to receive the fugitives, reaped an immediate and an 
enormous advantage. The commercial genius of the Jewish 
exiles was one of the elements in the development of Leg- 
horn, Pisa, and Ancona. Amsterdam owes a very large part 
of its prosperity to the concourse of heretics who had been 
driven from Bruges and from the surrounding country. The 
linen manufactuie in Ireland, as well as many branches of 
English industry, were greatly stimulated by the skill and 
capital of the French refugees. French commerce received a 
powerful and long-sustained impulse from the good relations 

1 Bedarridc, pp. 238, 230. The magnificent synagogue at Leghorn (prob- 
ably the finest in existence) was erected by the Spanish Jew9 who took refuge 
iu that city 


von. it. — It 
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Francis I. had established with the Turks. It was not there* 
fore surprising that Amsterdam, and in a less degree the 
other centres of commercial enterprise, should have been 
from an early period conspicuous for their tolerance, or that 
the diffusion of the industrial spirit should have everywhere 
prepared the way for the establishment of religious liberty. 

Another consequence of the rise of the industrial spirit 
was the decay of the theological ideal of voluntary poverty 
which had created the monastic system. Immediately after 
the Crusades we find nearly all Europe rushing with extreme 
and long-sustained violence into habits of luxury. The 
return of peace, the contact with the luxurious civilisations 
of the E.i'-f, the sudden increase of wealth that followed the 
first impetus of commerce, had all contributed to the move- 
ment. An extraordinary richness of dross was one of its first 
signs, and was encountered by a long succession of sump- 
tuary laws. At the end of the thirteenth century we find 
Philip the Fair regulating with the most severe minuteness 
the number and quality of the dres-os of the different classes 
of his subjects . 1 About the middle of the fourteenth century 
a parliament of Edward III. passed no less than eight laws 
against French fashions.’ Even in Florence, among the 

1 See this ordinance (which was issued in 1291) in fflanqtti, Hist. d’Hcono- 
M ie I'uliCiqw, tom. i. pp. 225, 22G. It provided, among other things, that 
dukes, counts, and barons, who have G,000 livres rent, may have four robes a 
year, and their wives os many. Knights with 3,000 livres rent may have 
three. No member of the middle class may wear any ornament of gold or 
precious stones, or any dress that was green or gray. As M. Bl.inqui observes, 
articles of iuxury would have been imported necessarily from foreign countries 
into France, which would necessitate an export of French gold — according to 
the current notions the greatest evil that could befall tlie country. 

a Anderson, Hist, of Commerce, v ol. i. p. 193. Sec, too, p. i 79. More 
than a century after the passion for dress reached Scotland, when the alarmed 
and indignant legislators enacted (in 140 1) that the wives and daughters of 
merchants should 1 he abuilzied [‘ dressed,’ from 1 habillor ’] gangand and cor 
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officers of the republic, in the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, was one especially appointed ‘ to repress the luxury 
of women .’ 1 Bruges, which had then risen to great wealth, 
became very famous in this respect ; and the French king 
and queen having visited it early in the fourteenth century, 
it is related that the latter was unable to restrain her tears; 
for, as she complained, she ‘ found herself in presence of COO 
ladies more queenly than herself .’ 1 The fearful depopulation 
that was produced by the black death greatly strengthened 
the tendency. The wages, and consequently the prosperity, 
of the working classes rose to an unexampled height, 
uhieh the legislators vainly tried to repress by fixing the 
maximum of wages hy law ; * while the immense fortunes 
resulting from the innumerable inheritances, and also that 
frenzy of enjoymeut which is the natural reaction after a 
great catastrophe, impelled the upper classes to unprece- 
dented excesses of luxury. This new passion was hut part 
of a great ehange in the social habits of Europe, which was 
everywhere destroying the old rude simplicity, rendering the 
uleriors of houses more richly and elaborately furnished, 
creating indoor life, increasing the difference between dif- 
ferent ranks, producing a violent thirst for wealth, and 
making its display one of the principal signs of dignity. 

There are few things more difficult to judge than those 
great outbursts of luxury that meet us from time to time in 
history, and which, whenever they have appeared, have 

respondent for their citato, tint is to say, on their heads short curches [a kind 
of cap] with little hudes as arc used in Flanders, England, and other coun- 
tries, . . . and that na women wcare tailes unfit in leugth, nor furred 
under hut on the hail'.e daie.’ (Ibid. voi. in. pp. 280, 281.) 

1 Blanqui. tom. x. p. 200. ^ 

' Anderson, vol. i. p. Id4. 

' Wide, History of the Middle and Working Classes, 
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proved the precursors of intellectual or political change. A 
sober appreciation of their effects will probably be equally 
removed from those Spartan, Stoical, or monastic declamations 
which found their last great representative in Rousseau, and 
from the unqualified eulogy of luxury in which Voltaire and 
some of his contemporaries indulged. Political economy, by 
establishing clearly the distinction between productive and un 
productive expenditure, and by its doctrine of the accumula- 
tion of capital, has dispelled forever the old illusion that the 
rich man u ho lavishes his income in leasts or pageants is 
contributing involuntarily to the wealth of the community ; 
and history unrolls a long catalogue of nations that have 
been emasculated or corrupted by increasing riches. But, on 
the other hand, if luxury be regarded as including all those 
comforts which arc not necessary to the support of life, its 
introduction is the very sign and measure of civilisation ; and 
even if we regard it in its more common but less definite 
sense, its increase lias frequently marked the transition from 
a lower to a higher stage. It represents the substitution of 
new, intellectual, domestic, and pacific tastes for the rude 
warlike habits of semi-barbarism. It is the parent of art, 
the pledge of peace, the creator of those refined tastes and 
delicate susceptibilities that have done so much to soften the 
friction of life. Besides this, what in one sense is a luxury, 
soon hecomc-s in another sense a necessary. Society, in a 
highly civilised condition, is bioken lip into numerous sec- 
tions, and each rank, except the very lowest, maintains its 
position chiefly by the display of a certain amount of luxury. 
To rise to a higher level in the social scale, or at least to 
avoid the discomfort and degradation of falling below his 
original rank, becomes the ambition of every man ; and theso 
motives, by producing abstinence from marriage, form one of 
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ilic principal chocks upon population. However exaggerated 
may have been the apprehensions of Malthus, the controversy 
which he raised has at least abundantly proved that, when 
the multiplication of the species is checked by no stronger 
motive than the natural disinclination of some men to mar- 
riage, when the habitual condition of a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of a country that is already thickly inhabited 
is so low that they marry fearlessly, under the belief that 
their children can fare no worse than themselves, when poor- 
laws have provided a refuge for the destitute, and when no 
strong religious motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, the 
most fearful calamities must ensue . 1 Looking at things upon 
a large scale, there seem to be two, and but two adequate, 
checks to the excessive multiplication of the species: the first 
consists of physical and moral evils, such as wars, famines, 
pestilence, and vice, and those early deaths which are so fre- 
quent among the poor ; the second is abstinence from mar- 
riage. In the middle ages, the monastic system, by dooming 
many thousands to perpetual celibacy, produced this absti- 
nence, and consequently contributed greatly to avert the 
impending evil.* It is true that the remedy hy itself was 
very inadequate. It is also true that, considered in its 
economical aspect, it was one of the worst that could be con- 
ceived; for it greatly diminished the productive energies of 
society, by consigning immense numbers to idleness, and by 
diffusing a respect for idleness through the whole community 
Hut still the monastic system was in some measure a remedy; 

* Besides the great work of Malthus, there is an admirable exposition of 
this doeti ine in Senior’s * Political Economy. Terhaps the most enthusiastic 
champion of luxury is Filangieii. 

* Tins has been noticed in a very forcible, but, of course, one-sided manner, 
by Dc Maistre, who recurs to the subject again and again in his works ; alsc 
bv Villeneuvc-Bargemont, Economic Politique Chrcticnne . 
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anil, as it appears to me, the increased elaboration of social 
life, rendering the passion for wealth more absorbing, was 
one of the necessary preliminaries of its safe abolition. That 
elaboration was effected after the Cruzados, and the change 
it lias produced is very remarkable. The repressive influence 
upon population that was once exercised by a religious 
system resting on the glorification of voluntary poverty, and 
designed to mortify the natural tendencies of mankind, is 
now exercised by that increased love of wealth which grows 
out of the multiplication of secular aims, or, in other words, 
out of the normal development of society. 

But, putting aside the incidental effects of luxury upon 
population, there can be no doubt that its effects in stimulat- 
ing the energies of mankind, by investing material advan- 
tages with a new attraction, have sometimes been x-ery great 
and very beneficial. For the love of wealth and the love of 
knowledge arc the two main agents of human progress; 
and, although the former is a far less noble passion than the 
latter, although, in addition to the innumerable crimes it has 
produced, it exercises, when carried to excess, a more than 
common influence in contracting and indurating the charac- 
ter, it may well ho doubted whether it is not, on the whole, 
the more beneficial of the two. It has produced all trade, 
all industry, and all the material luxuries of civilisation, and 
has at the same time proved the most powerful incentive 
to intellectual pursuits. Whoever will soberly examine the 
history of inventions, of art, or of the learned professions, 
may soon convince himself of this. At all events, the two 
pursuits will usually rise together. The* great majority of 
mankind always desire material prosperity, and a small mi- 
nority always desire knowledge.; hut in nations that are un- 
developed, or are declining, these desires are nnable to over 
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come the listlessness that is general. There is then no buoy- 
ancy in the national character. All lively curiosity, all the 
fire and energy of enterprise, are unknown. Men may love 
wealth, and even sacrifice moral principles to attain it, but 
they are unable to emancipate themselves from the em- 
pire of routine, and their languid minds recoil with the same 
antipathy from novelty, whether it comes to them in the 
form of industrial enterprise, or of intellectual innovation. 
This is even now very much the condition of Spain and of 
some other nations, and during the greater part of the middle 
ages it was the general condition of Christendom. In such 
a state of society, the creation of a spirit of enterprise is the 
very first condition of mental as of material progress ; and 
when it is called into existence in one department, it will 
Boon be communicated to all. The ardent passion for luxury 
that followed the Crusades — the new tastes, new ideas, and 
new fields of enterprise that were suddenly made popular — 
produced it in Europe; and the impulse that began in indus- 
try was soon felt in knowledge. In the Roman empire, 
which rested on slavery, luxury produced idleness. In the 
fourteenth century it stimulated industry, and aroused a 
strong feeling of opposition to that monastic system, which, 
by its enormous development, was a serious impediment to 
progress. 

This opposition, which vas at first created by the increas- 
ed energy of laymen, was intensified by the deterioration of 
the monks. At one time, as I have already observed, they 
had been the great directors of labour. But when their 
numbers and thfcir wealth had immensely increased, their 
first enthusiasm passed away, and multitudes thronged the 
monasteries simply to - escape the burdens of life. Besides 
this, the priesthood had become intimately allied with the 
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nobles, who arc always opposed to tlio industrial classes, 
The alliance was in part the result of special circumstances, 
for the Crusades were directed conjointly by priests and 
nobles; and it was during the Crusades that the aristocracy 
obtained its distinct and complete organisation. It was also 
in part the consequence of a certain harmony which exists 
between the theological and the aristocratic spirit. Both, 
raising the past for above the present, regard innovation 
with extreme dislike, and both measure excellence by a dif- 
ferent rule from personal merit. 

If I have been fortunate enough to carry the reader with 
me through the foregoing arguments, the importance of in- 
dustry in influencing theological developoment will have be- 
come apparent. We have sec-n that a great religious chango 
is effected not by direct arguments, but by a predisposition 
to receive them, or, in other words, by a change of sympa- 
thies and bias. We have also seen that the industrial spirit 
which became prominent early in the fourteenth century pro- 
duced such a change. It did so in three ways. It arose in 
a society in which the laity were crouching in abject submis- 
sion to the priesthood, and it developed and raised to honour 
the practice of money-lending, which the priesthood had in- 
variably anathematised. It arose in a society in which the 
duty of religious intolerance was regarded as an axiom, and 
it produced a tendency towards toleration by uniting men of 
different creeds in amicable intercourse, by elevating to hon- 
our on account of their commercial merits the people who 
were most persecuted on account of their creed, by making 
men concentrate their attention mainly o» practice rather 
than on theory, and by calling into existence an order of in- 
terests which persecution scriousty endangered. It, in the 
last place, made men look with aversion upon the monastic 
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deal which was the very centre of the jircvailing theology. 
In all these ways it proved the precursor of the Reformation, 
an 1 in all these ways it harmonised with the spirit of Ration- 
alism. 

Commercial enterprise, hearing in its train these intclleo- 
Uial consequences, spread rapidly over Europe. The aeci 
dental discovery at Amalti of a manuscript of Roman laws 
is said to have produced the navigation laws ; ' the invention 
of the compass rendered long voyages comparatively secure ; 
and every shore, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was 
soon fringed with harbours. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries we find the first mercantile companies established 
in England. 5 At a still earlier period Belgium had entered 
into relations with more than thirty kingdoms or states. 5 
The consular system, which emanated from the commercial 
republics, and which was designed for the special protection 
of merchants, advanced rapidly in importance.* As early as 
the thirteenth century the consuls of Italy, Spain, and France 
had in mort countries acquired an extended and recognised 
authority. England, in the fourteenth century, foTowed the 
example, 5 and about the same time the jurisdiction which 
had formerly been coufined to seaports was extended to the 
towns iu the interior. From these consulships, or perhaps 
from the papal legations which were already known, arose at 
last the in-titntion of resident ambassadors, which completed 

1 Tccdiij, Sioiia della Economia FulUica in Italia (Lugano, 1849), p. 11. 

’ Anderson, IM. of Commerce, vol. i. p. 117. The first English commer- 
cial companies were ‘the Merchants of the Staple’ anl ‘the Merchants of St. 
Thomas it Beckct,’ 

* V an Bruyssel, /list. du Commerce Bc'ge, tom. i. p. 234. 

* See the stages of its development in Warden, On Consular Establish 
mints. 

6 The earliest notice Macphcrson has been able to find of an English con 
SI 1 is in 134C {Annals of Commerce vol. i. p. K3G) 
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the organisation of diplomacy, though its influence was not 
fully acquired till much later, in the coalitions resulting from 
the rivalry of Francis and Charles Y. 1 * 3 * * * The Hanseatic 
League repressed piracy, associated commerce with the first 
cfllorescenee of political liberty, and by the. treaty of Stral- 
sund, in 1070, made commercial interests preeminent in the 
Rortli; while in the South the Venetians, anticipating in 
some measure the doctrines of later economists, sketched the 
first faint outlines of the laws that govern them." At last 
the Medici appeared, and surrounded industry with the aure- 
oles of genius and of art. For the first time the intellectual 
capital of Italy was displaced, and Rome itself paled before 
that new Athens which had arisen upon the banks of the 
Arno. An aristocracy, formed exclusively from the trading 
and mercantile classes, 9 furnished the most munificent and 
discerning patrons art had ever found ; almost every great 


1 iJi. fore this time nmbn— eilui- were rent only on occa-ions of emergency 
Tlie first in-tanee of a re-i lent ambassador seem- to have been in 1-133, when 
Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, established one at Genoa, and towards the 
clo-c of the century the ill- ti tin ion became somewhat common in Italy (Cibra- 
l in, Emnomia Poliliui (hi Mulio Evo [Torino, 1842], vol. i. p. 319). It was 
also about this time that tire use of cipher in diplomacy became usual. (Ibid 
De I'la-=a)l, II is t. de la Eijiloniatic Franfakc , Introd.) 

" M. Blanqui ha3 collected some extremely remarkable evidence of this 
(Historic d' Economic Poliliijxc, tom. i. pp. 244-270). The Lombards also 
occasionally manifested extremely enlightened views on these subjects (s>co 
Ilos-i, Economic Politujne, tom. i. p. 200), and Milan, perhaps longer than 
any other great town in Europe, was exempt from the mediaeval system of 
corporations. However, the first Italian writer of considerable merit on 
Polith al Economy was probably Serra, who was a Neapolitan, and it was at 
N tph s that the fiist Professorship of Political Economy in Europe was 
e-tabli-hed in 1734 by the munificence of the riorentine < Intieri. 

3 As early a3 1282, a magistracy had been constituted at Florence exclu- 

sively of merchants • and the example was soon followed by Sienna, and in 

a great measure by Venice and Genoa, (Sc|, Blanqui, tom. i. p. 246 ; Kossi, 

tom. i. p. 266.) 
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intellectual movement was coloured by its influence, and its 
glory was reflected upon tbe class from winch it sprang. 

It may here be advisable to rise for a moment above the 
industrial movement with which we have hitherto been oc- 
copied, and to endeavour to obtain a general conception of 
the different streams of thought which were at this time 
shooting across Europe. Such a review, which will be in 
part a summary of conclusions I have established in previous 
chapters, will help to show how admirably the industrial 
movement harmonised with the other tendencies of the age, 
and also how completely the Reformation was the normal 
consequence of the new condition of society. 

While, then, the development of industry was producing 
an innovating, tolerant, and anti-monastic spirit, two great 
revivals of learning were vivifying the intellectual energies 
of Christendom. 

The first consisted of that resuscitation of the classical 
writings which began about the twelfth century and culmi- 
nated in the labours of Erasmus and the Scaligcrs. This re- 
vival broke the intellectual unity which had characterised 
the middle ages. It introduced a new standard of judgment, 
a new ideal of perfection, a new order of sympathies. Men 
began to expatiate in an atmosphere of thought where relig- 
ious fanaticism had never entered, and where the threaten- 
ings of the dogmatist were unknown. The spell that had 
bound their intellects was broken, and the old type of char- 
acter gradually destroyed. The influence of the movement 
passed from speculative philosophy to art, which was then 
the chief orgaji of religious sentiments, and, under the pat- 
ronage of the Medici, a profound change took place in both 
painting and architecture, which intensified the tendency 
that produced it. 
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The second revival was produced by the action of Moorish 
ri\ illation. It was shown chiefly in an increased passion 
for natural science, which gradually substituted the concep- 
tion of harmonious and unchanging law for the conception 
of a universe governed by perpetual miracles. "With this 
pa -don for science, astrology rose into extraordinary repute, 
and it necessarily involved a system of fatalism, which, in its 
turn, led the way to a philosophy of history. From the 
same quarter arose many of those pantheistic speculations 
about the all-pervasive soul of the universe, to which the 
writers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries 
were so passionately addicted. 1 Iu all these ways, Moorish 
influence contributed to shalcc the old faith, to produce new 
predispositions, and thus to prepare the way for the coming 
change. Roger Bacon, who was probably the greatest natu- 
ral philosopher of the middle ages, was profoundly versed in 
Arabian learning, and derived from it many of the germs of 
his philosophy.* Tim fatalism of the astrologers and the 
pantheism of Averroes tinged some of the most eminent 
Christian writings long after the dawn of the Reformation. 
In one respect, Mahometan influence had somewhat antici- 
pated the classical revival. The Mahometan philosophers 
were intense admirers of Aristotle; and it was chiefly through 
translations made by the Jews from the Arabic versions, 
that the knowledge of that philosopher penetrated to Europe. 

There was another influence, growing partly out of the 
industrial development, and partly out of the revival of clas- 
sical learning, at this time acting upon Europe, which I have 

1* 

1 Many of those views were almost identical with those of Mesmer and 
his followers. (See Bertrand, HUt. da Alagnttlismt Animal en Franca, pp 
13-17.) 6 

* Sharon Turner’s Hut of England, rol. iv. pp. 39, 40. 
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not yet liad occasion to mention, which many readers will 
deem far too trivial for notice, but which, nevertheless, ap- 
pears to me so extremely important, both as a symptom and 
a cause, that T shall venture, at the risk of being accused of 
unpardonable digression, to trace some of the leading stages 
of its progress. I mean that change in the character of pub- 
lic amusements, produced chiefly by the habits of luxury, 
which took place about the fifteenth century, and which 
produced the revival of the theatre. 

No one can question the immense importance in the in- 
tellectual history of mankind of an institution which elicited 
the dramas of Euripides, Sophocles, ^Eschylus, Calderon, 
Lope de Vega, Corneille, Molierc, Racine, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Schiller, Shakspcarc, and Ben Jonson, and which has invari 
ably appeared as one of the most conspicuous signs and 
causes of a rising civilisation. Combining the three great 
influences of eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, it has 
probably clone more than any other single agent to produce 
that craving after the ideal, that passionate enthusiasm of 
intellect, out of which all great works of imagination have 
sprung. It has been the seed-plot of poetry and romance, 
and it has exercised a considerable though less direct in- 
fluence over eloquence. The age of Demosthenes and iEs- 
ekines was also the age in which the theatre of Athens was 
the object of such a passionate devotion, that no politician 
was permitted even to propose the abolition of its subsidy.* 
The golden age of Roman eloquence was also the golden age 
of the Roman theatre, and the connection between acting 
and eloquence 'i'as one of the favourite subjects of the discus- 
sions of the time.’ In modern days, Burke declared, in aD 

1 See the Olynthia t * 

* Roscius cvcu wrote t book on this subject, but it has unfortunately not 
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assembly in no degree inferior to any of Greece oi of Rome, 
that there was probably no orator among those he addressed, 
who did not owe something of his skill to the acting of Gar- 
rick.' And this amusement, which has ever pro\ ed one of 
the chief delights, and one of the most powerful incentives 
of genius, had, at the same time, the rare privilege of acting 
with equal power upon the opposite extreme of intellect, and 
is even now almost the only link connecting thousands with 
intellectual pursuits. 

Cut the aspect in which the history of the theatre is most 
remarkable, is perhaps to be found in its influence upon na- 
tional tastes. Every one who considers the world as it really 
exists, and not as it appears in the writings of ascetics or 
sentimentalists, must have convinced himself that in great 
towns, where multitudes of men of all classes and charac- 
ters are massed together, and where there are innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic ties and occupations, 
public amusements of an exciting order are absolutely neces- 
sary ; and that, while they arc often the vehicle and the occa- 
sion of evil, to suppress them, as was done by the Puritans 
of the Commonwealth, is simply to plunge an immense por- 
tion of the population into the lowest depths of vice. Ra- 
tional tastes, however, vary with the different stages of civ- 
ilisation, and national amusements undergo a corresponding 
modification; combats of men and animals being, for the 
most part, the favourite type in the earlier stages, and dra- 
matic representations in the later ones. The history of 

come down to ns. lie kept a school oi declamation, which was attended by 
the ablest orators of hi3 time. The passion for the theatre is said to have 
come to Rome from Egypt, and Batyllus, the greatest actor of the Augustan 
period, was from Alexandria. See on this subject a curious dissertation 
• De Emu Roraanorum,’ in Grcovius, Thesauri a Antiq. Horn., tom. viii. 

' Murphy's Lift of Oarr'tck, 
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amusements is thus important, as a reflection of the history 
of civilisation, and it becomes still more so when we remem- 
ber that institutions which are called into existence by a cer- 
tain intellectual tendency, usually react upon and intensify 
their cause. 

In this, as in most other respects, wc find a strong con- 
trast existing between the two leading nations of antiquity. 
The Athenians, who for a long period repelled gladiatorial 
fijmctacles with disgust, were passionately devoted to the 
drama, which they carried to the very highest point of per- 
fection, and from which they derived no small amount of 
their intellectual culture. The Romans, on the other hand, 
who regarded every subject from a military point of view 
had long prohibited theatrical representations, except those 
which formed part of the worship of the gods. The first 
public theatre was erected by P nnpey, and lie only evaded 
the censure of the severe moralists of liis time by making it 
a single story of a building that was ostensibly a temple of 
Venus. The Stoics, and the representatives of the old re- 
publican spirit, denounced the new amusement as calculated 
to enervate the national character. Public opinion branded 
actors as infamous, and, as a necessary consequence, they 
speedily became so. The civilisation of the Empire made 
the theatre at last extremely popular ; but that civilisation 
was the most corrupt the world had c\ cr seen, and the 
drama partook of the full measure of its corruption. A few 
rays of genius from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, or Terence 
flashed across the gloom; but Rome never produced any 
diamatists comparable to those of Greece, or any audience 
at all resembling that which made the theatre ring with, in- 
dignation because Euripides had inserted an apology for 
mental reservation into his ‘ Ilippolytus,’ or had placed a too 
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ardent panegyric of -wealth in the mouth of Belleroplion. 
After a time the position of an actor became so degraded, 
that it was made a form of perpetual servitude , 1 and no one 
who had embraced that profession was permitted at any 
future time to abandon it. The undisguised sensuality reach 
ed a point which we can scarcely conceive. Women were 
sometimes brought naked upon the stage . 2 Occasionally an 
attempt was made to amalgamate theatrical amusements 
with those bloody spectacles to which the people were so 
passionately devoted, and tho tragedy was closed by the 
burning of a criminal, who was compelled to personate Her- 
cules.’ At the same time, by a curious association of ideas-, 
the theatre was still intimately connected with religious ob- 
servances ; the temple was often the scene of its orgies, and 
the achievements of the gods the subjtct of representation. 

It is certainly not surprising that the early writers of 
Christianity should have directed all their eloquence against 


1 Kuo, however, mode energetic efloits to relieve the actors from the 
stigma attached to them fas lie did also to alleviate the sufferings of the 
slaves), and Gibbon lias noticed the groat honour in which he held the Jewish 
actor Aliturus, and tlie repeated and successful elForts of that actor to obtain 
a relavatioa of the pei seditions of the Jcw3. Under Xero, too, lived and 
died (when only fourteen) a lovely and gifted actress named Eucharis — the 
Grst who appeared on the Greek stage, which Xero had instituted — oho 
seems to have won more affection and left a deeper inipi os.-ion than almost 
any other who died so young. Her charms are recorded in perhaps the most 
toaciiing of all the epitaphs that have descended to us from antiquity, and her 
ocautiful features formed one of tho last ideals of expiring ait. (Visconti, 
[t'onnr/rajihie Attcieune, SSL) 

' See the evidence of this collected by Pabaticr, Hist. do la Legislation 
rar lea I'\ mines PublUjucs, pp. 45 — 17 ; Magnin, Orighics du Theatre , tom. i. 
pp. SSI-287 ; and Lebrun, Disroura sur le Theatre, pp. 10-82. This last 
author tries as much as possible to attenuate the facts he admits, in ordei 
that the invectives of the Fathers might fall with their full force on the 
modem theatre. The Floral gamo3 were i it- this respect the worst. 

* Tcrtullian, Ad Kntioncs , lib. i. e. 10. 
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such an institution as this. They inveighed against it as the 
school of profligacy, and a centre of idolatry; and they 
dwelt, in language which it is impossible to read without 
emotion, upon the duty of those who might be called, at any 
moment, to endure for their faith the most horrible forms of 
torture and of death, abstaining from whatever could ener- 
vate their courage or damp their zeal. Mingled with those 
noble exhortations we find no small amount of that monastio 
spirit which regards pleasure as essentially evil, and also two 
or three arguments which perhaps represent the extreme 
limits of human puerility. Tertullian, having enumerated 
with great force and eloquence many of the most horrible 
vices of the theatre, adds that at least the Almighty can 
never pardon an actor who, in defiance of the evangelical as- 
sertion, endeavours, by high-heeled boots, to add a cubit to 
his stature, aud who habitually falsifies his face. 1 

The position of public amusements in the early history of 
Christianity is extremely important. On the one hand, the 
austerity with which the Christians condemned them was 
probably one of the chief causes of the hatred and conse- 
quent persecution of which the early Church was the victim, 
and which contrasts so remarkably with the usually tolerant 
character of polytheism. On the other hand, when Chris- 
tianity had attained its triumph, w'hcn the intellectual and 
moral basis of paganism was completely sapped, and when 
the victorious Church had begun to exhibit something of the 
spirit from which it had suffered, the theatre and the circus 
became the last strongholds of the dying faith. Partly be- 
cause they had actually emanated from the pagan worship, 
and partly because the Christian Councils and Fathers de- 
nounced them with an absolute and unqualified severity, 

1 Dt Spedaculii, cap. xxiii. 
vol. n. — 15 
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they wore soon regarded as the chief expression of pagan* 
ism ; and the people, -who endured with scarcely a murmui 
the destruction of their temples and the suppression of their 
sacrifices, flew to arms whenever their amusements were 
menaced. The servitude, indeed, hy which the actor was 
enchained for life to the theatre, was soon abrogated in the 
case of those who desired to become Christians; 1 and the 
bishops refused to baptise any actor who persisted in his 
profession, and excommunicated any Christian who adopted 
it; 1 but the theatres were still thronged with eager specla- 
tors. Indeed, one curious enactment of the Thcodosian Code 
provides that some of the temples should be saved from the 
general destruction, because they were associated with pub- 
lic games. 1 IVlien the bishops were manifestly unable tc 
suppress the public games, they directed all their energies 
to restricting them to days that were not sacred. St. Am- 
brose succeeded in obtaining the abolition of Sunday repre- 
sentations at Milan, and a similar rule was at last raised to a 
general law of the empire.* 

It is remarkable, however, nhen considering the relations 
of Christianity and Paganism to the theatre, that Julian, who 

1 Co'l. Theod., lib. xv. tit, 7, 1. S. If the emancipated actress turned out 
badly, die was to be drazged back to tlic stage and kept there till she was 
‘ a ridiculous old woman’ (rhlicvJa aniu>). 

’ Seamier, Church History, vol. ii. p. 370. An old Council forbade Chris- 
tian women marry ing actors. The actors, however, at a later period claimed 
one saint as their patron. This was St. Gcnctus, who was an actor in the 
reign of Diocletian. According to the legend, he was acting the part of a 
Christian in a piece which was designed to turn the new religion to ridicule^ 
when, hetw cen the acts, he saw a vision, which converted him, and lie accord- 
ingly proclaimed his allegiance to Christ upon the stage. The einpeior and 
the audience at first loudly applauded, imagining that this was part of the 
play ; but when they discovered the truth, the actor was put to death, 

* Cod. Theod., xvi. 10. 3. • 

* Lebrun, pp. 117, 118 ; Cod. Theod., xv. 5. 5 
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mas by far the most distinguished champion of the latter, 
formed in this respect a complete exception to his co-religion- 
ists. Ilis character mas formed after the antique model, and 
his antipathy to public amusements mas almost morthy of a 
bishop. Libauius, it is true, has left a long disquisition in 
praise of pantomimic dances, which, he maintained, -were of 
a far higher artistic merit than sculpture, as no sculptor 
could rival the grace and beauty of the dancers ; but on this 
subject he received no encouragement from his master. It 
has been ingeniously, and, I think, justly remarked, that this 
austerity of Julian, by placing him in direct opposition to 
that portion of the population which was opposed to Chris- 
tianity, was one of the causes of the failure of his attempts 
to rally the broken forces of paganism. 

After a time the Homan theatre languished and passed 
away. The decline was partly the result of the ceaseless 
opposition of the clergy, m ho during the middle ages were 
too pom’crful for any institution to resist their anathema, but 
still more, I think, of the invasion of the barbarians, which 
dissolved the old civilisation, and therefore destroyed the 
old tastes. The theatre soon lost its attraction ; it lingered, 
indeed, faintly for many centuries, but its importance bad 
passed away, and about the end of the thirteenth century 
most antiquaries seem to think the last public theatres were 
destroyed. The amusements of men were of an entirely dif- 
ferent, and, for the most part, of a warlike character. Battle 
and the imitations of battle, boisterous revels, the chase, and 
after the Crusades, the gaming-table, became the delight of 
the upper classes; -while the poor found congenial recreation 
in bear-baiting, hull-fighting, and countless similar amuse- 
ments — in fairs, dances porambulant musicians, sham fights, 
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and Hide games. 1 Besides tliese, there wore numerous 
mountebanks, who were accustomed to exhibit feats of min- 
gled agility and buffoonery, which were piobably the origin 
of the modern pantomime, and in which, as it has been shown 
by a high author it 3-,’ there is reason to believe a diess vcij r 
similar to that of our harlequins w as employed. It is piob 
ably to these mountebanks, or possibly to the tioubadours 
or wandering minstiels, who had then become common, that 
St. Thomas Aquinas lefened in a passage which excited a 
fierce conti ov er«y in the seventeenth centuiy. In discussing 
the subject of amusement, the saint suggested the question 
whether the profession of an ‘actor’ was essentially sinful; 
and, having enumerated some special circumstances that 
might make it so, he answers the question in the negative,” 

1 Stiutt’a Sjioi Is and Pastime* of Hie L iiylibh People Sluiatou, Antuj 
Ital Disseit ,29 In It'd) the -lum fights sue earned on or a \ ist ’cilc mi 
v ith wooden swoids, and were tho cause of many deaths Amusements 
somcwlut similar to those which \ieie once populu m Itil) aic -aid to coa- 
tiuue m hu-ii i c toich, Iain Pol it , tom in p lui 

* Rictobom, Iliit du 7 A all c l alien depun l an 1 ”>00 juiqu'd l an lbfaO, 
tom l pp 4-0 The autlioi ot this rem likable book (who w is known pio- 
lc -loiuil) under the name of Lcho) was one of the gieatest Italian actois 
ot his time Uc tuv cited much fiom tlieatio to theatie, and m the diflcicnt 
cities he v-ited ransacked the p ibho libi mc> for woiks beaimg upon Ins 
hi-toiy His book was ouginally wutton in ricneh, and is dedicated to 
Queen Caiolme of England. 

3 He saws distinctly, ‘OlTuum lnstnonum, ejuod oiuinitur ad solitium 
honunibua exhibendum, non est secundum se llhcitum ’ It appeals ecitam 
that when this was written there were no public theaties in dumatic icpie 
tent ilion-, except the rch 0 ious ones. At the same time, it is impossible to 
Jiawaclcu line between the public recitation of veisCs or the exhibitions 
of mountebanks on the one hand, and the simplest foims of tl e drama upon 
the otlici. Bossuct has cited a passage fi om fot Thomas's woik De innler- 
tus, in which lie speaks of the exhibitions that had ‘fofmcily taken place m 
the theatre* ’ At all events, the saint was not very favouiablc to tlic-e ‘his- 
tnones,’ for he ’peaks of gains that have been acquired ‘de turpi causd, 
bicut de mercti uio el lash lonatu ' See otl this subject Concnn, De JSpco 
tamlis pp 3C-11 , Lebrun, Dikoius sur U Tin ah c, pp I80-10I, Bossuct 
Ri/hxium sui la Comedy, §§ 22-25 
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because,’ as he says, ‘recreation is necessary to mankind,* 
and also because ‘it had. been revealed to the blessed Paph- 
nutius that a clown 1 was to be his companion in heaven.’ 

Such, then, was the character of public amusements before 
the revival of learning. The time, however, was at hand 
when a profound change, fraught with momentous conse- 
quences to the Church, was manifested; and it is worthy of 
notice, that while that change was ultimately caused by the 
advance of civilisation, the Church itself was its pioneer. 
The first rev ival of the theatre is undoubtedly to he found in 
the religious plays. From the earliest times men seem to 
have been accustomed to throw into dramatic forms the ob- 
jects of their belief; and the pagan mysteries, which were 
essentially dramatic,’ retained their authority over the popu- 
lar mind long after every other portion of the ancient wor- 
ship was despised. The first biblical play on record is on 
Moses, and is the composition of a Jew named Ezekiel, wbo 
lived in the second century. The second is a Greek tragedy 
on the Passion, by St. Gregory Nazianzen. The religious 
ceremonies, and especially those for Christmas, Epiphany, 
and Holy Week, became continually more dramatic, and the 
monks and nuns after a time began to relieve the monotony 
of the cloister by private representations. The earliest known 
instance of this is of the tenth century, when a German ab- 

1 ‘ Joculatoi.’ Bo'-suet, liowev or, sa ys that the Ads of St. Fapbnutius 
show that this was simply a pei ambulant flute-player. After all, Bossuet is 
obliged to make the follow ing admission: iApres avoir purgo la doctrine de 
Saint Thomas des exciis dont on la chargeoit, il faut avouer nvco le respect 
qni cst du it un si grand liommc, qu’il semble s’etre un pen eloignd, je ne 
dirai pas des sentimet^ dans le fond, mais plutot des expressions des anciens 
Pfcres sur le sujet des divertissement.’ ( Rijlcrions sur la Comidie, g 81.) 

* Mackuy's Rdigimn Development of the Greeks and Hebrews, vol. ii. pp, 
286-297. Besides the drama, it is probable that the gladiatorial spectacles 
(which are of Etruscan oiigin) were oiiginally religious. They seem at first 
to have boon celebrated at the graves, and in honour of the dead. 
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bess named Ilroswitha composed two or three dramas, with 
a religious object, but imitated, it is said, in part from Top 
ence, which were acted by the nuns. The subject of one of 
them is curious. A hermit had brought up iii the ways of 
piety a beautiful girl, but she rebelled against his authority, 
neglected his counsels, and fled to a house of ill tame. The 
hermit, having discovered the place of her resort, assumed 
the dress and the manners of a soldier, penetrated to her re- 
treat, supported his character so skilfully that he deceived its 
inmates, and at last found an opportunity of reclaiming his 
ward . 1 

In the extreme weariness of the conventual life, amuse- 
ments of this kind were welcomed with delight, and, though 
often and severely censured, they continued in some monas- 
teries till far into the eighteenth century.’ The form, how- 
ever, which they generally assumed was not that of secular 
dramas with a religious tendency, but of mysteries or direct 
representations of scenes from Scripture or from the lives of 
the saints. Until the latter part of the thirteenth century 
they were exclusively Latin, and were usually acted hy 
priests in the churches ; but after this time they assumed 
a popular form, tbeir religious character speedily declined, 
and they became at last one of the most powerful agents in 
bringing the Church, and indeed all religion, into disrepute.’ 
The evidence of this is not to he found in the representations 

1 Sec Yillcmain, Jfoyen Age J Jlartouno, PiLli <lu ilwjea Age ; Leroy, 
Eludes eur les MystLres, p. 41. 

= Concina, who published his work, De SpcdacuHs, in U32, at tlio r& 
quest of Benedict XIV., mentions that tlio custom sfill continued in sorr.s 
monasteries j and lie devoted a dissertation to proving that monks who laid 
*sido their ecclesiastical dress to personate laymen were guilty of mortal sin. 

’ See the collections of these by Done, Jubinal, Jacob, &c. ; and tin 
rorks of Leroy, Suard, and Collier upon their history. 
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of the Almighty that ■were so frequent upon the stage ; 1 for 
these, though inexpressibly shocking iu our eyes, were per- 
fectly in harmony with the intellectual condition of the time ; 
but rather in the gross indecency which the worst days of 
the Homan theatre had scarcely surpassed, 5 and perhaps still 
more in the strange position that was assigned to Satan. At 
first the mysteries had probably contributed i.i..ch to the re- 
ligious terrorism. The glare and smoke of the fire of hell 
were constantly exhibited, and piercing shrieks of agony 
broke upon the ear. Very soon, however, Satan was made 
to act the part of a clown. Ilis appearance was greeted 
with shouts of laughter. lie became at once the most prom- 
inent and most popular character of the piece, and was eman- 
cipated by virtue of his character from all restraints of deco- 
rum. One of the most impressive doctrines of the Church 
was thus indissolubly associated in the popular mind with 
the ridiculous, and a spirit ofi mockery and of satire began to 
play around the whole teaching of authority. 

It is difficult, indeed, to say how far these rude dramatic 
representations contributed to that disruption of old religious 
ties that preceded and prepared the llcformalion. At a 

1 On which soa Malone, Hist. of the English, Stage, pp. 12, 13. Pome 
curious examples of it have been collected by lloue ; B nd also in Strutt's 
History of the Manners of the People of England, vol. iii. pp. 137-1-10. 

" Some striking instances of this indecency, which indeed i3 sufficiently 
manifest in most of the mysteries, are given by Jacob in his Introduction to 
his collection of Faroes. Wherever the seventh commandment was to bo 
broken, tlio actors disappeared behind a jCurtain which was hung across a 
pait of tlie stage; and this is the origin of the French proverbial expression 
about things that arc done 1 derriere lo rideau.’ More than once the Govern- 
ment suppressed th<^ sacred plays in France on iceount of their evil effects 
upon morals. In England matters seem to have been if possible worse ; and 
Warton lias shown that on at least one occasion in the fifteenth century, Adam 
and Eve were brought upon the stage strictly in their state of innocence. In 
the next scene the fig-leaves were introduced. (Malone’s History of the Eng 
link Stage, pp. ID, 10.) 
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very early period those strange festivals, the Feast of Fools 
and the Feast of Asses,’ had introduced into the churches in* 
decent dances, caricatures of the priesthood, and even a paro- 
dy of the Mass ; and the mysteries of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries carried the same spirit ftir and wide. But 
what I desire especially to notice is, that their popularity 
was mainly due to that material prosperity which was it- 
self a consequence of the industrial development we are 
considering. This growing passion for an order of amuse- 
ments iti some degree intellectual, this keen relish for specta- 
cles that addressed themselves especially to the imagination, 
was the beginninst of that inevitable transition from the rude, 
simple, warlike, unarthtie, unimaginative tastes of barbarism, 
to the luxurious, refined, and meditative tastes of civilisation. 
Coarse and corrupt as they were, these early plays reflected 
the condition of a society that was struggling feebly into a 
new phase of civilisation, and which at the same time, though 
still deriving its conceptions from the Church, was tending 
surely and rapidly towards secularisation. 

The change was first effected in Italy and France. In 
those countries, which were then the centres of material 
prosperity, the dramatic tastes had naturally been most 
developed, and the mysteries had attained an extraordinary 
popularity. A modern Italian bibliographer has been able 
even now to collect more than one hundred different pieces 
of this kind, which were represented in Italy in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries.’ «About the middle of the fifteenth 

1 The Feast of Fools and tlie feast of Asses are said to have originated 
(though piobablv under other names) in the Greek Chujch about 990. (Ma- 
lone’s Ilist. of Eng ish Stage, p. 9.) La Mere Sottc, in France, originated, or 
at least became popular, during the quarrel between the King of Fr.mee and 
the Pope, at the beginning of the tenth century. (Monteil, Hist, aes Fran- 
fais des IHvcrses Etats, tom. iii. p. 342, cd. 1853.) 

* Eibliografia dc'lc Antuhe Rapprescnlazioni Italiane Sacre e Profani 
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century the exhibitions of the mountebanks began to be 
thrown into a systematic form. A complete story v as ex- 
hibited, and the harlequin rose to great prominence as chief 
actor. 1 We find, too, a few representations of Pagan fables, 
and also some plays that were termed impromptus, in which 
the outline of a plot was sketched by the author, but the 
dialogue left to the ingenuity of the actor. Besides these, 
dialogues, or discussions of the nature of farces,’ became com- 
mon ; and having passed from Italy to France, they there 
assumed the dimensions of regular dramas, sometimes of very 
considerable merit. One of them, the famous farce of 
‘Patelin,’ which was probably composed about 1468 by 
Peter Blanchet, an advocate of Poitiers, still holds its posi- 
tion upon the French stage.’ The directors of the religious 
plays attempted to meet these new rivals by the invention 
of semi-religious ‘moralities,’ which wore properly repre- 
sentations of allegorical figures of virtues and vices,* and were 

dampate nci Sccoli XT’", c A’ 17., dal Culomb de Salines (Firenze, 1852). One 
jf these mysteries, tlie S. Giovanni e Paolo, was uriton by Lorenzo de’ 
Medici himself (Uoscoe, Lorenzo de' 3/idici, eh. t.). 

1 Eiccoboni, tom. i. p, SO. One of the most famous of the early harle- 
quins v.is Cocehino, who is also celebrated for basing published at Venice, in 
1021, perlups the first defence of the theatre, lie nas ennobled by the 
Emperor of Germany. 

* These farces, in the e.iilie-t and siiuj.hst forms, were called ‘ contrast! ’ 
in Italian, or ‘ debats ’ in French. De Batines has made a list of several 
which were translated from Italian into French; e. g. the discussions between 
wine and water, between life and death, between man and woman, &c. Italian 
actors sometimes migrated to France, and in 1377 we find a regular Italian 
company, called I Gclosi, there. • 

5 As a comic opera, and also, I believe, as a play. The popularity of the 
tarce of Paldin produced Le Nouveau Patelin and Le Testament di Patelin , 
both of which havo*bcen reprinted by Jacob. Ilallam says {Hist, of Lit, 
vol. i. p. 210) that the farce of Patelin was first printed in 1490. There is 
extreme uncertainty re-ting upon the early chronology of the drama ; scarcely 
any two authorities agree upon tlfe subject. 

4 The term 1 morality,’ however, was very loosely used. Jacob has re 
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intended to act tlic part of a compromise ; lint tbe farces soon 
became the dominating form, and all oilier performances sank 
into secondary importance. 1 Latin plays mere also some- 
times acted by the scholars in tlie colleges, a practice which 
was afterwards made very popular by the Jesuits. 

This was the first stage of the movement. The second 
was the creation of secular plays of a higher order of merit, 
which completely superseded and destroyed the mysteries. ’ 
Like the former, this advance emanated chiefly from the com- 
mercial civilisation of Florence, but it is extremely remark- 
able that the leaders of the Church in Italy were among its 
most ardent supporters. The first regular Italian comedy 
appears to have been the ‘ Calandra,’ and its author was the 
Cardinal Bibbiena, who bad long been secretary to Lorenzo 

printed an old play, called La .Vvra'US do FArcttjh ct du HuiUtuc, which is 
nothin" more than a farce. From the religious play3 the personifications 
pa-sul to the ballets, in which they still sometimes appear. An old French 
poem describes in rapturous terms the performance of a certain Madame de 
Branca*, in the character of Geometry, in a ballet on the see on liberal arts, 
danced before Louis XIV. in 1003. 

* Faroes appear also to have been the chief form of dramatic literature in 
Spain in the fifteenth century. See Boutenvek’s llitf. of Sj)auis/i Litcrulure. 
They were followed by eclogues. 

3 Some remains, however, of the mysteries continue to the present day, 
especially in the villages of the TyroL There is still, too, a great * passion play,’ 
13 it is termed, celebrated cveiy tenth year at the little village of Ohoram- 
mergau, in Bavaria, near the frontiers of the Tyrol, which, though it is not 
more than 300 years old, and though it is almost entirely devoid of grotesque 
scenes, may be on the whole looked upon as a representative of the mediaeval 
plays. It consists of scenes fruit;, the I’assion (beginning at the triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and ending wiili the appearance to the Magdalene after 
the llisurrccticu), between which pictures from tlio Old Testament (partly 
wax-work and partly tableaux vivan's), typical of the Hussion, are displayed. 
A chorus, like those of tlie Greek plays, sings hymns concerning the connec- 
tion between the type and the antitype. When I saw it in 1800, the play 
lasted for 71 hours, and commanded the attention of an immense audience tr 
tlie close. 
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3e’ Medici.’ Tlic play was probably written in the last few 
years of the fifteenth century, when the author was still 
young, but it at all events did not impede his advancement 
in the Church. The two first Italian tragedies were the 
‘ Sophonisba 1 of Trissino, which was imitated from Euripides, 
and the ‘ Rosimunda ’ of Rueeellai, which was imitated from 
Seneca. The ‘ Sophonisba ’ was acted for the first time at 
Vicenza, about 1314, and was soon afterwards represented at 
Rome under the special patronage of Leo X., who appointed 
its author ambassador at the court of the Emperor Maximil- 
ian. The ‘ Rosimunda ’ was first acted, in the presence of 
rhe same Pope, at Florence, in 1315.’ The earliest instance 
of a secular musical drama is the ! Orpheus ’ of Politiano, 
which was composed for the amusement and acted in the 
presence of the Cardinal Gonzaga of Mantua.* A few years 
later we find Clement VII. present with the Emperor Charles 
V., at Bologna, at the representation of the comedy of ‘ The 
Three Tyrants,’ by Ricci.* As a natural consequence of this 
patronage, the Italian theatre at its commencement docs not 
appear to have been very hostile to the Church, and in this 
respect forms a marked contrast to the theatre of France. 
The ‘Eugenie’ of Jodelle, which was the first regular comedy 

* Riecoboni, tom. i. pp. 32, 33. The Calandca is now nearly forgotten, 
but its author will always be remembered as the subject of two of tlie noblest 
of the portraits of Raphael, — one at Florence, and the other at Madrid. 

1 Compare Riecoboni, tom. ii. pp. 9, 10 ; and Sismondi, Ilist. de la Lit 
terature du Midi, tom. ii. pp. 188-199. The two pieces seem to have been 
acted nearly at the same time ; but the Stjthoiiisba was not printed for some 
years afterwards. Rueeellai also wrote a play called Orestes, which, how- 
ever, was not brought at this time on the stage. 

* Roscoe’s Lore, wo de' Medici, cli. v. ; Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Optra, 

pp. 0-8. Of course, as Ilallam has observed, recitative Mot being yet in- 
vented, the music was confined to choruses and songs scattered throughout 
the piece. • 

1 Riecoboni, tom. i, p. 183. 
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acted on the French stage, was throughout what many of the 
older farces had been, a bitter satire upon the clergy . 1 2 

One of the most important consequences of this revival 
of the theatre was the partial secularisation of music. This 
art, to which the old Greeks had ascribed so great a power 
over both mind and body, and which some of their states 
had even made an essential element of the civil polity,’ had 
for many centuries been entirely in the hands of the Church. 
Almost all the music that really deserved the name was ec- 
clesiastical, and all the great names in musical history had 
been ecclesiastics. St. Ignatius having, according to the 
legend, heard the angels singing psalms in alternate strains 
before the throne of God, introduced the practice of an- 
tiphons. St. Ambrose regulated the church music for the 
diocese of Milan, and St. Gregory the’ Great for the re- 
mainder of Christendom. St. Wilfrid and St. Dunstan were 
the apostles of music in England. In the eleventh century, 
the monk Guido of Arezzo invented the present system of 
mu-ical notation. Nearly at the same time, the practice of 
singiug in parts, and combining several distinct notes in 
a single strain,* which is the basis of modem harmonies, 

1 S': j Charles, La ComiJie en France an Scizilme Steele (1862). Riceo- 
ooni, however, asserts that Molicrc took the character, and even some of the 
incidents and speeches, of his Tarluffe from an old Italian play called Doctor 
Bachclone (tom. i. p. 137). 

2 Among the Aicadians, for example, music was compulsory, and the one 
district in which this custom fell into desuetude was said to have sunk fat 
below the surrounding civilisation. There is a singularly curious chapter on 
the effects ascribed to music among the Greeks, in Gurney's History of Music, 
tel. i. pp. 173-104. The legends of Orpheus charming hell, Avion appeasing 
the wavea, and Amphion moving the stones by music, “Sts well as 1 the musir 
of the spheres ’ of Pythagoras, will occur to every one. 

* Called originally ‘ discantus.’ The exact date of its invention is a mat- 
ter of great controversy. It is said to hiVe been suggested by the varied 
tones of the organ. 
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first appeared in the services of the Church. From a very 
early period music had been employed to enhance the effect 
of the sacred plays, and as it continued to occupy the same 
position when the drama had been secularised, St. Philip 
Ncri. in 1540, in order to counteract the new attraction, 
originated at Rome the oratorio. About twenty years later, 
Palestrina, a chaplain of the Vatican, reformed the whole 
system of Church music. These exertions would perhaps 
have retained for it something at least of its ancient ascend- 
ency, hut for the invention in 1000 of recitative, which, by 
rendering possible complete musical dramas, immediately 
created the opera, withdrew the sceptre of music from the 
Church, and profoundly altered the prevailing taste. From 
lliis time the star of St. Cecilia began to wane, and that of 
Apollo to shine anew. Those ‘Lydian and Ionic strains’ 
which Plato so jealously excluded from his republic, and 
which Milton so keenly appreciated, were heard again, and 
all Italy thrilled with passion beneath their power. Venice 
especially found in them the most faithful expression of her 
character, and no less than three hundred and fifty different 
operas were represented there between 1637 and 1680. In 
France the opera was introduced at the desire of Cardinal 
Mazarin ; and it is remarkable that Perrin, who wrote the 
first French operas, was a priest; that Cambcvt,who assisted 
him in composing the music, was a church organist ; and 
that nearly all the first actors had been choristers in the ca- 
thedrals. From this time the hast singers began to desert 
the churches for the theatre. In England the musical dramas 
known under tl>f name of masques elicited some of the 
noblest poetry of Ben Jonson and of Milton. 1 

1 See Burney’s Hid. of Music f Castil-Blaze, Chupelle Musique dea Hoia dt 
fYarce ; Hogarth's Hint, of the. Opera ; Hontcil, Hist, dee FranpiU {.XVII 
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Another way in which the CImreh exercised, I think, an 
indirect influence upon the stage, is not quite so obvious as 
the preceding one. ‘Whatever opinion may ho held on the 
general question of the comparative merits of the classical 
and the Gothic architecture, it is at least certain that the 
latter was immeasurably superior in suggesting the effects 
of immense distances — in acting, not simply on the taste, hut 
also on the emotions, by a skilful employment of all the 
means of illusion which an admirable sense of the laws of 
perspective can furnish. The Greek temple might satisfy 
the taste, hut it never struck any chord of deeper emotion, 
or created any illusion, or suggested any conception of the 
Infinite. The eye and the mind soon grasped its proportions, 
and realised the full measure of its giandeur. Very different 
is the sentiment produced by the Gothic cathedral, with its 
almost endless ustns of receding arches, with its high altar 
li'ing conspicuous by a hundred lights amid the gloom of 
the painted windows, while farther and farther hack the eye 
losf'N itself in the undefined distance amid the tracery of the 
gorgeous chancel, or the dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel. 
The i isihle there leads the imagination to the invisible. The 
sense of finiteness is vanquished. An illusion of vastness and 
awe presses irresistibly on the mind. And this illusion, which 
the architecture and the obscurity of the teuqrle produce, has 
always been skilfully sustained in Catholicism hy ceremonies 
which are preeminently calculated to act upon the emotions 
through the eye. • 

Xow it is surely a remarkable coincidence, that while 
Christian architecture is thus indisputably superior to pagan 
architecture in creating the illusion of distance, the modern 

Hieclc ) ; tie notice of Palestrina in Hallam's Hist. of Literature; and the 
Essays on Musical Notation, by Vitct and Cousscmaker. 
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theatre sliould be distinguished by precisely the same supe- 
riority from the ancient one. A fundamental rule of the 
modern theatre is, that the stage should be at least twice as 
deep as it is broad. In the theatres of antiquity, the stage 
was five or six times as broad as it was deep . 1 It resembled 
the portion which is now exhibited when the curtain is down. 
The wall that dosed it in, instead of being concealed, was 
brought prominently before the spectator by rich sculptures, 
and illusion was neither sought nor obtained. In the modern 
theatre, our present system of decoration only advanced by 
slow degrees from the rude representations of heaven and 
hell, that were exhibited in the mysteries, to the elaborate 
scenery of our own day; but still the constant progress in 
this direction exhibits a conception of the nature of the spec- 
tacle, which is essentially different from that of the Greeks, 
and is probably in a great measure due to the influence of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies upon the taste. 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause of tho favour 
which Leo and his contemporaries manifested to tho theatre. 
They belonged to a generation of ecclesiastics who were far 
' removed from the austere traditions of the Church, who had 
thrown themseh cs cordially into all the new tastes that lux- 
ury and revived learning had produced, and who shrank with 
an undisguised aversion from all religions enthusiasm, from 
all intolerance of the beautiful. Their lives were one long 
dream of art and poetry. Their imaginations, matured and 
disciplined by constant study of tie noblest works of Grecian 
Ediius, cast a new colouring upon their profession, and 

Tito =tagc of Orutigc, which is probably the most perfect Homan theatre 
u: existence, is GO yards broad and lb* deep. (Pee Yitct's Ebsay cn the Anti • 
quitics of Change , in his Eludes sur V/IUtoire cl’ Art.) The length of the 
stage of Herculaneum is greater ^han that of San Carle at Naples, but its 
depth is only a few feet. 
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adorned with a pagan beauty every creation of the Church. 
Such men as these were but little likely to repress the intel- 
lectual passion that arose almost simultaneously in Italy, 
France,- and Spain , 1 * and created the modern theatre. But 
when the teaching of Luther had thrilled through Europe, a 
new spirit was infused into the Vatican, The intcllectualisl 
aud the art critic were replaced by men of saintly lives but 
of persecuting zeal, and a force contest between the Church 
and the theatre began, which continued till near the close of 
the eighteenth century, aud ended in the complete victory of 
the latter. 

The doctrine of the Church on this subject was clear and 
decisive. The theatre was unequivocally condemned, and 
all professional actors were pronounced to be in a condition 
of mortal sin, and were, therefore, doomed, if they died in 
their profession, to eternal perdition.’ This frightful propo- 
sition was enunciated with the most emphatic clearness by 
countless bishops and theologians, and was even embodied 
in the canon law and the rituals of many dioceses . 3 The 
Ilitual of Paris, with several others, distinctly pronounced 


1 Tho Spanish theatre very early rose to perfection, and, after 1000, 
Spanish tragi-comedics soon became dominant, even in Italy. (See Iticcoboni's 
history of the movement ; and Boutcrwek’s Hist, of Spanish Literature.) 

In tins review I have not entered into an examination of the English theatre, 
for two reasons : first, because its growth was almost entirely isolated, 
while the dramatic literatures of Italy, Spain, and France were closely con- 
nected ; and, secondly, because my present object is to trace the relations of 
Catholicism and the drama. 

3 The following was the decision of the doctors of the Sorbonne in 1G04 : 
‘Les comedicns, par leur profession comme elle s’exercisc, sont en 4tat de 
puche mortcl.’ — Diet, dcs Cas de Conscience, de Lamet ‘ct Fromageau, tom. i. 
p. 803. 

3 See an immense mass of evidence of this collected in Desprez de 
Boissy, Lettres sur les Spectacles (1780); Lfebrun, Discours sur la Com'cdie • 
Ooncina, De Spectacvlis. 
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that aetois were hy their \ery employment neeessaiily ex- 
communicated.' This was the sentence of the Chuich upon 
those w hose In es wcie spent in adding to the sum of human 
enjoyments, in scatteiing the clouds of despondency, and 
tlnrming an ay the meanness of the jaded mmd. None can 
tell how many heaits it has wiuug with anguish, or ho a 
many noble nutiues it his plunged into the depths of vice. 
As a nece-sai j consequence of this teaching, the saciaments 
wei* denied to aetois who lefuscd to lepudiate theii piofes- 
sion, and, m Fi nice at least, theii buiial was as the Imiial of 
a dog . 5 Amo ig those who w eie thus lcfused a place in con 
saciatcd giouud was the beiutiful and gifted Lc Couvieur, 
who had been peil rps the biightcst oinamcnt of the riench 
stage. She died without hating abjmed the piofession she 
had adorned, and she was bulled in a field foi cattle upon 
tbo banks of Hie Seme. An ode by Voltiiie, burning witli 
the deep flic of an indignant pathos, lias at once .nenged and 
couscciated hci mcinoiy. 


1 ‘.Aiccndi [i c tci t communione] *unt publice n di^i, qu n Ica sunt excom- 
mumciti, mtcidicti, muidcste mfimes ut meieti ice*, contubmam, comcedi. 1 
(Quoted b} Conun i t J)e fyni/aiulis, p 12 See aKo Ltbiun, Dtstouts, p. 
31) Pome tbcolo-jan- m ordu to lu-oncilc tl cii sentiment* n ith the pa-' 
Bij^c fiom St lliomib tint I hue quoted, *aul tint it \ i actoi^ oi immoial 
pieces that u ci c tuommumi Ucd, but thej iddcd tbit die condition of the 
thcatic ms such tint ill aetois fell uudci the een ui Moline i is it 0 aide J 
is pcculiuh and picumncntl) bid Runic w is lw ft mi minium*, an l 
llossuct distinct 1\ maintained that an\ piece n is minimal ninth contained a 
iipit-entatum of Io\c, houciei lc 0 itnnatc its cb i ictci /€ \,t 1 is 2i flexions 
sur la Cjm die ) # 

J ‘L’lgliMi eondai me les comcdicns, et cioit pai dch idic a*scz 1& 
comedie li decision cu cat pitcisv d m* les Ivitucl* {hit at l\n «, pp. 108- 
111), li pi itiquc cn C"# con tante. Oil puve dcs siucmcns ct A la ue et & 
»i mint ccuk qui jouent K coincdie s iU nc icnoncuit i lcui ait , on les passe 
«\ la saintc t iblc coniine dcs pccbcui* public* , on lc* e\clut dco oidres sacies 
comme dc* pci*onncs lnUmcs, pai une suite inf nibble, li s* pulture ecc!6si 
antique lcui cst dunce.’ — Bos*uc t, B flexions sni 'a Cornuh i, § \i 
roe ii — 10 % 
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It is hard for those who are acquainted with the habits 
of modern Roman Catholic countries to realise the intense 
bitterness which theologians of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries manifested towards the theatre. JVToliere, 
whose plays were continually cited as among the most signal 
instances of its depravity, was the object of especial denun- 
ciation, and when he died it was only with extreme difficulty 
that permission could be obtained to bury him in consecrated 
ground. 1 * 3 The religions mind of Racine recoiled before the 
censure. He ceased to write for the stage when in the zenith 
of his power®, and an extraordinary epitaph, while recording 
bis virtues, acknowledges that there was one stain upon liis 
memory — ho bad been a dramatic poet.” In 1G9G, and again 
in 1701, on the occasion of the jubilee, the actors entreated 
the pope to relieve them from the censures of the canon law, 
but their request was unavailing; and when, upon the rccov- 
c rv of Louis XIV. from a serious illness, every other corpora- 
tion sit Paris offered up a Te Deum, they were especially ex- 
cluded.’ At least one archbishop distinctly prohibited his 
cli-nfv from marrying them ; 4 and when a lawyer, named 


1 Lebrun relates this with much exultation. Speaking of Moliere ho 
saj s : 1 Ce qui cst constant, e'est que sa niort est UDe morale terrible pour 
tous ses confreres, ct pour tons ecus qui ne chevchent qu’i rire — un peu dc 
terre obtenu par prierc, e'est tout ce qu’il a de l’Kglisc, ct encore fallut-il 
bien prote.-tcr qu’il avoit donno des murques de repentir. Rosimond etant 
mort subiteraent en 1091, fut entorrd sans elerge, sans lumiere, et sans 
auenne prierc, dans un endroit du eimetiere de St. Salpice ou l'on met les 
ei.lans morts sans haptt-nie.’ (biscoitrs sur la Comidie, ed. 1731, p. 25Q.) 

- This marvellous production is given in full by Desprcz de Boissy, tom 
. pn. 010-312. Its author uas named Tronchon. 

3 Ibid. p. 124. * 

4 The Archbishop of Paris. This refusal was of course comprised in the 
general ride, that actors as excommunicated persons should be excluded 
from the sacraments (Dcsprez de Boissy, tom. i. p. 447). And yet these 
priests had the audacity to reproach actors with their immorality I The 
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Huerne de la Mo the, ventured, in 1701, to denounce this act 
as a scandal, and to defend the profession of an actor, his 
work was burned by the hand of the executioner, and his 
name erased from the list of advocates. 1 Lulli, the first great 
musical composer of France, could only obtain absolution by 
burning an opera he had just composed. 1 

Yet in spite of all this the theatre steadily advanced, and 
as the opposition was absolute and unequivocal its progress 
was a measure of the defeat of the Church. In France, al- 
though the law pronounced actors infamous, and consequent- 
ly excluded them from every form of public honour and em- 
ployment, and although till far into the eighteenth century 
custom prohibited those who occupied any magisterial ap- 
pointment from attending the theatre, the drama retained an 
undiminished popularity. In Spain it appears to have se- 
cured a certain measure of toleration by throwing itself into 
the arms of the Church. Calderon infused into it the very 
spirit of the Inquisition. The sacred plays continued after 
they had been abolished in almost every other country ; and 
although Mariana and some other leading theologians de- 
nounced all dramatic entertainments, they were unable to 
orocurc their final suppression. 1 Tire opera, it is true, was 


Council of Illibcii 0 , one of the oldest on record, prohibited any Christian 
woman from main ing an actor. (Lebrun, Discmrs, p. 1ST.) 

1 Sco the curious Arret du Purlemcnt, in Dcsprcz do Boissy, tom. i. pp. 
170-481. 

2 Hogarth, J [emoin of ike Opera, p. L*>. 

1 Philip II., however, and Philip IV. banished all actors from Spain 
{Boissy, Zettns sue les Spectacles, tom. i. pp. 483, 481); and the venerable 
and miracle-working ‘Father Posadas, nt a later peiiod, caused the destruc- 
tion of the theatre of Cordova (Conciua, De Sped. p. 178). On the extent 
to which actors laboured to n in the favour of the Church by religious plays 
and by singing at the Church festivals, see the indignant remarks of Mariana, 
Dc liege, pp. 400-419. _ 
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somewhat severely treated, for some diviues having ascribed 
to it a period of pestilence and of drought, it was for a timo 
abolished; 1 but it at last secured its position in Spain. The 
Italians at all times thronged the theatre with delight. Even 
the Homans exhibited such a marked passion for this form of 
amusement, that the popes were obliged to yield. At first 
dramatic entertainments were only permitted at Home during 
the carnival, and Benedict XIV., while according this per- 
mission, addressed a pastoral to the bishopis of his kingdom 
to assure them that he did it with extreme reluctance to 
avoid greater evils, and that this permission was not to be 
construed as an approval, 1 Gradually, however, these 
amusements were extended to other seasons of the year ; and 
even the opera, in obedience to the wishes of the people, was 
introduced. At last, in 1GV1, a public opera-house was built 
at Home ; but female performers were long strictly prohibit- 
ed, and their places supplied by eunuchs — an unfortunate 
race, which came in consequence into great request in the 
Holy City.' 

The man who did more than any other to remove the 

1 Buckie, Hist., rot. i. p. 3 17, note. In tlie same way, Lebrun ascribes 
Inc earthquakes that desolated ancient Antioch to the passion of tlie inhab- 
itants fur the theatre {Discours, pp. 132, 133). The English bishops, in 
1303, attributed the plague to the theatres (Frcude's Hist., vol. vii. p. 31!)). 

1 So" an energetic extract which Concilia has prefixed to hi." book. Punic 
of tlie cardinals, however, were ic^s severe, and in the first half of tlie seven- 
teenth century the musieal parties of the Cardinal Barberini were very fa- 
mous. U was probably there, and certainly at Rome, that Milton met I, cornua 
B.ironi, who was one of the firA of the long line of great Italian opera- 
singer.-, and to whom he, with a very unpuritanical gallantry, addressed three 
Latin poems (Ilogarth, Memoirs of the O/jcra, pp. 17, 18). These carnival 
dramas excited the great indignation of the Calvinist^Dallseus (Concina, pp- 
802, 303). The Italians do not seem to have been so violent against the 
theatre as the French priests, though De Boissy has collected a rather long 
ist of condemnations. 

* Dcsprez do Boissy, tom. ii. pp. 234-236. 
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stigma that rested upon actors, was unquestionably Voltaire. 
There i<, indeed, something singularly noble in the untiring 
zeal with which he directed poetry and eloquence, the keen- 
est wit and the closest reasoning, to the defence of those who 
had so long been friendless and despised. lie cast over them 
the ffigis of his own mighty name, and the result of his 
advocacy v as shown in the enactment by which the French 
Revolutionists, at a single stroke, removed all the disquali- 
fications under which they laboured. The position actors 
have since conquered in almost every country, and the extent 
to Vi hieh the theatre has become a recognised institution, 
must bo manifest to every one. Among the many illustra- 
tions of the impotence of modern ecclesiastical efforts to 
arrest the natural current of society, there arc few more 
curious than is furnished on the opening night of the Roman 
theatre, when the cardinal-got ernor of Rome appears, as the 
representath e of the pope, to sanction the entertainment by 
his presence, to listen to the sweet songs of the opera sung 
by female singers, and to watch the v> rcathings of the dance. 

I trust the reader u ill pardon the great length to which 
this disquisition on the drama has extended. It is not alto- 
gether of the nature of a digression, because, although an 
institution like the theatre cannot he regarded as entirely the 
creation of any oue nation, it certainly owes its first impulse 
and some of its leading characteristics to that union of an 
industrial and intellectual civilisation which attained its 
culmination under the Medici. Kt>r is it without an impor- 
tant bearing on the subject of my work, because the succes- 
sive transformaticjis I have review cd furnish one of the most 
striking examples of that process of gradual secularisation 
which, under the influence of the rationalistic spirit, is dis- 
played iu turn in each department of thought and action. 
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Besides this, there are few more powerfully destructive 
ngv.uts than customs or institutions, no matter how little 
air'iressive, which a Church claiming supreme authority en- 
deavours to suppress, and which have nevertheless secured 
their position in the world. By the simple fact of tlicir 
existence, they at first divide the allegiance of mankind, and 
at last render obsolete a certain portion of ecclesiastical 
teaching, and thereby impart a character of mobility and 
flexibility to the whole. In this respect Protestantism has 
been far less affected by the change than her rival, for Prot- 
estantism does not claim the same coercive authority, and 
can, therefore, in a measure assimilate with the developments 
of society, and purify and temper when it cannot altogether 
control. It must be acknowledged also, that while the 
Calvinistic section of the Reformed Churches has ever dis- 
played a bigotry on the subject of amusements, which is at 
least equal to that of the Church of Rome, 1 Anglicanism has 
always been singularly free from the taint of fanaticism ; * 
nor b it, I believe, too much to add, that her forbearance has 
rcceh ed its reward, aud that, if we except the period of 
depravity that elapsed between the Restoration and the 
publication of the work of Jeremy Collier in 1G98, and which 

1 On the decrees of the Trench Protestants against the theatre, seo 
Lebrun, p. 253. Calvin at Geneva was equally severe, and liis policy long 
after found an enthusiastic defender in Rousseau. In England, one of the 
most atrocious acts of tyranny of which Charles I. was guilty, was elicited 
ov a book called the JIUtriomaslU , of Prynne, and one of the first cffocU of 
die triumph of the Puritans was she suppression of the theatre. 

’ I have mentioned the way in which Moli&re, Lulli, nnd Lo Couvreui 
were treated in France. As a single illustration of the different spirits of 
Catholicism aud Anglicanism, I may mention the fatwof their English parol- 
els — Shakespeare, Lawes, and Mrs. Oldfield. Xo murmur of controversy 
ever disturbed the grave of Shakespeare, and the great poet of Puritanism 
sang liis requiem. Lawes and Mrs. Oldfield both rest in Westminster Abbey, 
to which the latter wa3 borne with almost regal pomp. 
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may lie justly ascribed in a great measure to the reaction 
against Puritanism, the English theatre has been that in 
which the moralist can find least to condemn. 

The creation of the secular theatre was one of the last 
results of the indnstiial supremacy of Italy. A succession of 
causes, into which it is not now necessary to enter, had cor- 
roded that political system, to 11111011 the world is so deeply 
indebted ; and the discovery of the passage round the Cape 
of Good Hope by Gama, and of America by Columbus, to- 
gether \\ ith some other causes, directed the stream of com- 
merce in new channels. By the time when the effects of 
these discoveries began first to be felt, the Reformation had 
divided Christendom into two opposing sections, and the 
important question arose, to which of these sections the 
sceptre of industry would fall. 

It roust, I think, be acknowledged, that to a spectator of 
the sixteenth century no proposition could seem more clear 
than that the commercial supremacy of Europe was destined 
to be exercised by Catholicism. The two great discoveries I 
have mentioned had both fallen to the lot of the intensely 
Catholic nations of the Spanish peninsula. Spain especially 
exhibited a combination of adi antages which it w ould be 
very difficult to parallel in history. Her magnificent colonies 
opened out a boundless prospect of wealth, and she seemed 
to possess all those qualities and capacities that were requi- 
site for their development. The nation was in the zenith 
of its power. The glories of Granada still rested upon it. 
Charles V. had united the imperial sceptre with that of 
Spain, had organised a vast navy, had constituted himself 
the recognised head of the Catholic interests, had humbled 
that French power which alone could imperil his ascendency, 
and had acquired the reputation of the most consummate 
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politician of the age. If we add to this, that the passion for 
\\ caltli had never been more strongly exhibited than by the 
‘Milliards it would seem as though no element of commcr- 
rial greatness was wanting. Reasoning d priori , it would 
appear natural to conclude that Spain was about to embark 
in a long and glorious career of commerce, that she would 
incline the balance of material prosperity decisively to the 
side of the religion of which she was the champion, but that 
the commercial spirit would at last act upon and modify her 
religious fanutiei'in. 

Xone of lliO'C results followed. Although for a few years 
the Span i'll Catholics were the arbiters and the directors of 
commerce, and although the effects of their ascendency have 
not even yet pas'ed away, the prosperity of Spain was 
speedily eclipsed. At a time when she seemed on the high- 
nay to an almost boundless wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty. Her glory was withered, her power was 
'hath red, her f.nwtici'm alone remained. 

There arc several con-iderations that explain this apparent 
anomaly. The fh-t h, T think, to be found in the erroneous 
economical doctrine which became the mainspring of Spanish 
legislation. 

Although it would undoubtedly be a gross exaggeration 
to regard the Italian republics as having arrived at the 
knowledge of the true laws that govern wealth, there can 
he no question that their policy was far more in conformity 
with the principles of political economy than that of any of 
their suece«sois till after the time of Quesnay and Smith. 
The exquisite practical skill they possessed, and also the pe- 
culiarity of their position, which made most of them entirely 
dependent upon commerce, and consequently the natural ene- 
mies of protective privileges, saved them from the worst 
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egislative errors of the age ; and, it .deed, it has been the just 
boart; of Italian economists, that, if vc except Sevra, Geno- 
vesi, and perhaps one or two others, even their speculative 
writers have always been singularly free from the errors of that 
mercantile system’ uliich in other countries was so long su- 
preme. It was not until Spain had risen to power, and the 
stream of American gold had begun to inundate Europe, 
that the doctrine upon which that fatal system rests became 
tbe centre of commercial legislation. 

To state this doctrine in the simplest form, it was believed 
that all w ealth consisted of the precious metals, and that 
therefore a country was necessarily impoverished by every 
transaction which diminished its metallic riches, no matter 
how much it may have added to its other possessions. If. 
therefore, two nations exchanged their commodities with 
a view of increasing their wealth, the single object of each 
was to regulate the transaction in such a manner that it 
might obtain a larger amount of money than it before pos- 
sessed, or, in other words, that the value of its non-metallic 
exports should be greater than of its imports. But as the 
excess of exports o\cr imports on one side implied a cor- 
responding excess of imports over exports on the other, it 
followed that the interests of the two nations were diametri- 
cally opposed, that the loss of one was the condition and 
measure of the gaiu of the other, and that to the nation 
which was unable to incline what was termed the ‘ balance 
of commerce ’ in its favour, the •entire transaction was an 
e\ iL It followed also that the importance of native produc- 
tions was altogether subordinate to that of the export or im- 
port of gold. 

From these principles,three important practical conse- 
quences were drawn which contributed greatly to tbe down 
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fall of Spain. In the first place, the whole energy both oi 
(lie government and people was concentrated upon the gold 
mines, and manufactures and almost all forms of industry 
sank into neglect. In the next place, the colonies were 
speedily ruined by an elaborate system of commercial re- 
strictions and monopolies, devised with the vain hope of en- 
riching the mother-country, and some of them were at 
length goaded into successful rebellion. In the last place, 
an undue amount of gold was introduced into Spain, which 
had the very natural, but, to the Spaniards, the very aston- 
i'-hing effect of convulsing the whole financial system of the 
country. For the value of gold, like the value of other com- 
modities, is governed hy the law of supply and demand; 
and the fact that this metal has been selected as the general 
instrument of exchange, while it makes any sudden alteration 
in its value peculiarly dangerous, does not in any degree re- 
move it from the law. When it suddenly becomes too com- 
mon, its value — that is to say, its purchasing power — is de- 
preciated ; or, in other words, the price of all other articles 
is raised. After a time things adjust themselves to the new 
standard, and many political economists, considering the 
sudden stimulus that is given to industry, the particular class 
of enterprises the change in the value of money specially 
favours, and still more its effect in lightening the pressure of 
national debts, have regarded it as ultimately a benefit ; but, 
at all events, the confusion, insecurity, and uncertainty of tlie 
transition constitute a grave clanger to the community, and 
the loss inflicted on certain classes 1 is extremely serious. In 
our own day, although the influx of Australian and Califor- 
nian gold has told very sensibly upon prices, the immense 
area of enterprise over which it lyts been diffused, the conn 

1 Those who directly or indirectly depend upon fixed incomes. 
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teracting influence of machinery in cheapening coinmodolies, 
and also a few exceptional causes of demand, 1 have mate- 
rially deadened the shock. But the stream of gold that was 
directed to Spain after the discovery of America produce^ 
nearly the full measure of evil, while the economical error 
of the age deprived the Spam.uds of nearly all the good 
that might have been expected. The temporary evil of 
a violent change in prices could only have been abated, 
and the permanent evil of the decay of national industry 
could only have been in some degree compensated, by the 
free employment of American gold to purchase the industry 
of foreign nations ; but this would involve the export of the 
precious metal, which the government under the severest 
penalties prohibited. It is true that, as no prohibition can 
finally arrest the natural flow of affairs, the gold did issue 
forth, 1 but it u as in the manner that was least advantageous 
to Spain. Cnarles Y. and Philip II. employed it in their 
wars ; but wars are almost always detrimental to industry ; 
many of these were disastrous in their conclusions, and those 
of Charles were undertaken much more in the interests ol 
the empire than of Spain, while Philip sacrificed every other 
consideration to the advantage of the Church. The only 
other mode of egre«s was by infringing the law. After a 

1 According to Chevallier (whose book on Ibis subject lias been translated 
and endorsed by Mr. Cobden), the adoption of a gold standard by Fiance is 
tlio principal. 

1 The famous sermon of Bishop Latimer, describing the revolution of 
prices in England, was preached as carfy as 1548, only twenty-seven years 
after the conquest of Mexico, and at a time when the great mines of Fotosi 
(which were only discovered in 1515) could scarcely bare had any effect upon 
Europe. The most Striking evidencij of the perturbation of prices in Eng- 
land in the sixteenth century is given in ‘.1 Compendious or Iiriefe Examina- 
tion of Ccrtayne Ordinary Comvlaints of divers of our Countrymen , by IF! 
S' [probably William Stafford], 1581. Tbo greater part of this curious 
pamphlet lias been reprinted in the fifth volume of tlio Pumjih’ctier (1815V 
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low \ o:\rs, the full effects of this policy 1 were manifested. 
Manufactures had languished. Prices worts immensely raised. 
Confusion and insecurity characterised every financial under- 
baking. The Spaniards, to adopt the image of a great po- 
litical economist, realising the curse of Midas, found all the 
necessaries of life transmuted into gold, while, to crown all, 
the government prohibited its export under pain of death. 

These economical causes will help to show why it was 
that the material prosperity of the great Catholic power 
was so transient, and also why no strong industrial spirit 
was evoked to counteract the prevailing fanaticism. This 
last fact will he still further elucidated, if we consider the 
social and religious institutions which Spanish Catholicity 
encouraged. The monasteries, in numbers and wealth, had 
reached a point that had scarcely ever been equalled ; and 
besides subtracting many thousand men and a vast amount 
of wealth from the productive resources of the country, they 
produceil hahits of mind that arc altogether incompatible 
with industry. The spirit that makes men devote themselves 
in va-t numbers to a monotonous life of. asceticism and pov- 
erty is so essentially opposed to the spirit that creates the 
energy and enthusiasm of industry, that their continued co- 
existence may be regarded as impossible. Besides tliis, that 
aristocratic system which harmonises so well with a theo- 
logical society revived. A warlike and idle nobility took 

1 Aggravated to a certain extent by tlic dishonest tampering with the 
coinage, in which Charles V., like most of tlic sovereigns of the time, in- 
djlgcd. The chief results of this are, first, that the good coins are driven 
out of circulation, a3 men naturally prefer giving the smallest value possible 
for what they purchase ; secondly, nominal prices are raised as the intrinsic 
value of coins is depreciated ; thirdly, all the evils of uncertainty, panic, and 
suffering inflicted upon creditors and persins with fixed incomes are pro 
dnccd. 
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the place of the old merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma 
was in consequence attached to labour , 1 which was still fur- 
ther increased by the revival of slavery. 

The resurrection of this last institution is usually ascribcd- 
to Las Casas, the only really eminent philanthropist Spain 
ever produced. In this statement there is, however, somo 
exaggeration. Las Ca^as only landed in America in 1513, 
and he docs not appear to have taken any step on the sub- 
ject of slavery till some years later; but negroes had been 
employed as slaves by the Portuguese in their colonies in 
the very beginning of the century,’ and a certain number 
were introduced into the Spanish colonies as early as 1511. 
They do not, however, appear to have been fully recognised 
by the government, and further imports were discouraged 
till 151G, when the monks of St. Jerome, who then adminis- 
tered affairs in the West Indies, recommended their employ- 
ment. In the following year. Las Casas pronounced ener- 
getically in the same sense. Strange as it may now appear, 
there can be no doubt that in doing so he was actuated by 
the purest benevolence. Perceiving that the wretched In- 
dians, to whose service he had devoted his life, perished by 
thousands beneath the hard labour of the mines, while tho 
negroes employed by the Portuguese bore the fatigue with- 
out the slightest injury, he imagined that by introducing the 
latter he was performing an act of undoubted philanthropy; 
and thus it came to pass, that one whose character presents 

» 

‘ Sec Blanqui, Ilist. d'Eionomie Politique , tom. i. pp. 271-2S4, whore the 
nhole subject of the political economy of Charles V. is admirably treated. 

* The beginning of the trade dates.from 1140, in which year some Portu 
guese merchants, having kidnapped some Moors on the coast of Africa, only 
consented to ransom them on receiving negroes in exchange. (M'Pherson’l 
Annals of Commerce, vol. i. p. 661.) 
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Qii almost ideal type of beneficence became a leading pro* 
motor of negro slavery. 1 

The traffic once organised, and encouraged by the govern- 
ment, spread rapidly. Its monopoly was granted to the 
Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese; but merchants of 
Venice, Barcelona, and England had all an early share in the 
adventure. The first Englishman wl o took part in it was a 
certain John Hawkins, who made an expedition to the 
African coast in 13C2.’ Scarcely any one seems to have 
regarded the trade as wrong. Theologians had so success- 
fully laboured to produce a sense of the amazing, I might 
almost pay goucrioal, difference between those who were 
Christians and those who were not, that to apply to the 
latter the principles that were applied to the former, would 
have been deemed a glaring paradox. If the condition of 
the negroes in this world was altered for the worse, it was 

1 The lir-'t writer who undertook the defence of Las Casas was GrOgoire, 
Hisliop of Lilois, in a paper read before the french Institute in 1804, and 
the subject was afterwards treated, though in a rather different point of view, 
in a letter by a Mexican priest named Don Gregorio Funes, and in an essay 
by Llorente. They arc teprinted, together with translations of all the rele- 
vant pa-sages from Ilcrrcra (the original authority on the subject), in 
Lloreiitc's edition of the works of Las Casas (1822). The first of these 
writers attempted to impugn the authority of Herrera, but for this there 
seems no sufficient reason ; nor does it appear that Herrera, or indeed any 
one else at the time, considered the conduct of Las Casas wrong. The 
monks of St. Jerome arc much more responsible for the introduction oi 
ueeroes than Las Casas. It is impossible to read the evidence Llorente has 
collected without feeling that, as a general rule (with a few striking excep- 
tion.-), the Spanish clergy laboured” earnestly to alleviate the condition of the 
captive Indians, that this was one of tlieir chief reasons in advocating tho 
Import of negroes, and that they never contemplated tho horrors that soon 
grew out of the trade. It should be added that the Spanish Dominican Soto 
was perhaps the first man who unequivocally condemned that trade. 

s JITherson’s Annals of Commerce, voL ii. p. 038. At a much later 
period, in 1089, tho English made a convention with Spain to supply the 
West Indies with slaves from Jamaica. 
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felt that their prospects in the next were greatly improved. 
Beside 5 :, it was remembered that, shortly after the deluge, 
Ilam had behaved disrespectfully to his drunken father, and 
it was believed by many that the Almighty had, in con- 
sequence, ordained negro slavery. The Spanish were not in 
general bad masters. On the contrary, when the gold fever 
had begun to sub* ide, they were in this respect distinguished 
fortheirhumanity ; 1 and their laws on the subject still present, 
in some points, a favourable contrast to those of America; 
but the effect of slavery upon the national character was not 
the less great. 

Besides these considerations, we must take into account 
the great acts of religions intolerance of which Spain was 
guilty, and which recoiled with fatal effect upon her indus- 
trial system. Mover did a people verify more fully the great 
truth, that industry and fanaticism are deadly foes. Four 
times the Spanish nation directed all its energies in the cause 
of the Church, and four times its prosperity received a wound 
from which it has never recovered. By the expulsion of the 
Jews, Spain was deprived of all her greatest financiers, and 
of almost all her most enterprising merchants. By the expul- 
sion of the Moors, she lo-t her best agriculturists; vast plains 
were left uninhabited, except by banditti, and some of the 
most important trades were paralysed forever. By the expe- 
dition of the Armada, that naval supremacy which, since the 
discoveries of the Cape passage and of America had made 
commerce exclusively maritime, Implied commercial suprem- 
acy, passed from her hands, and was soon divided between 
the Protestant rations of England and Holland. By her 
persecutions in the Motherlands, she produced a spirit of 
* 

1 This was noticed by Bodin in his time. See La Jtepubliqve , p, 4) 

■ 1577 ). 
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rc-.i'-t.incc tliat baffled her armies, destroyed her prestige, and 
resulted in the establishment of another State, distinguished 
alii.e for its commercial genius, its bravery, and its Prot- 
estantism. 

There mere, of course, other circumstances which acceler- 
ated or aggravated tho downfall of Spain ; but the really 
dominating causes are all, I think, to be found under tho 
economical or theological heads I have noticed. It is well 
worthy of attention how they conspired, acting and reacting 
upon one another, to destroy that political structure which 
was once so powerful, and which appeared to possess so 
many elements of stability. Xor can we question that that 
destruction was an almost unmingled benefit to mankind. 
Blind folly, ignoble selfishness, crashing tyranny, and hideous 
cruelty, mark every page of the history of the domination of 
Spain, whether we turn to the Xcw "World or to the other- 
lamh, or to tho‘o glorious Italian cities which she blasted by 
her rale. During the period of her ascendency, and espe- 
cially during the reigns of Charles V. and Philip II., who 
were the most faithful representatives of her spirit, she was 
guilty of an amount of persecution before which all the 
enormities of Roman emperors fade into insignificance. She 
reorganised the accursed institution of slavery on a gigantic 
scale, and in a form that was in some respects worse than any 
that had before existed ; she was the true author of the mer- 
cantile theory and of the colonial policy which have been the 
sources of disastrous wars' to every European nation; she 
replaced municipal independence by a centralised despotism, 
and the aristocracy of industry by the aristocracy of war ; 1 
and she uniformly exerted the whole stress of her authority 
to check on all subjects and in all forms the progress of 

1 Blanqui, Hist, de I'Lcon. Pol., tom. i. 7 . 277. 
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enquiry and of knowledge. Had she long continued to 
exorei-e the assimilating, absorbing, and controlling influence 
of a great Power, the advancement of Europe might have 
been indefinitely retarded. Happily, however, Providence, 
in the laws of history as in the laws of matter, tends ever to 
perfection, and, annexing fatal penalties to tlio resistance ol 
those laws, destroys every obstacle, confounds those who 
seek to arrest the progress, and, by the concurrence of many 
agencies, effects the objects it designs. 

Before loa\ iug the subject of Spanish industry, I may no- 
tice one article that was at this time brought into Europe, 
not because it was itself very important, but because it was 
the beginning of a great social change that was fully accom- 
plished about a century afterwards — I mean the introduction 
of hot drinks. Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Spaniards imported chocolate from Mexico. Ihithcr more 
than half a century later, tea was introduced from China and 
Japan. It had been noticed by Marco Pulo as early as the 
thirteenth century, but it was probably first brought to. Eu- 
rope by the Jesuit missionaries m the first years of the seven- 
teenth century, and it was soon after largely imported by the 
Dutch. In 1GGG we find it in usage in Eiauee, and enthusi- 
astically patronised by the Chancellor Scguicr. The earliest 
notice of it in England is in an Act of Parliament of 1000. The 
discovery of the circulation of flood, which produced an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the medical value of bleeding and of 
hot drinks, and the writings of twq physicians named Tulpius 
aud Boutekoe, gave a great impulse to its popularity. In a 
letter written in 1GS0, Madame de Suvigne observes that the 
Marchioness de la Sabliore hacT just introduced the custom 
of drinkiner it with milk. About the middle of the same 

° t 

century, coffee began to pour in from Turkey. The proper 
VOL. ii. — 17 . 
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ties of this berry hacT been noticed in 1591 by the Venetian 
physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards by Bacon in his 
1 Natural History,’ and the drink was introduced into Eng- 
land in 1652 by an English Turkey merchant named Ed- 
wards. In France the first coffee-house was established at 
Marseilles in 1664. A few years later, Soliman Aga, the 
ambassador of Mahomet IV., made the new beverage very 
fashionable in Paris; and in 1012 an Armenian named Pascal 
established a coffee-house in that city. He had soon count- 
less imitators ; and it was observed that this new taste gave 
a serious and almost instantaneous check to drunkenness, 
which had been very prevalent in France. Coffee-houses 
were the frne precursors of the clubs of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The] - became the most important centres of society, 
and they gave a new tone to the national manners. In Eng- 
land, though they were once even more popular than in 
France, and though they are indissolubly associated with 
one of the most brilliant periods of literary lib-tory, they 
Im e not taken root ; but the effect of hot drinks upon do- 
nn Mi' 1 life lias probably been even greater than on the Con- 
tinent. Checking the boisterous revels that had once been 
universal, and raisins woman to a new position in the do- 
mestic circle, they have contributed very largely to refine 
manners, to introduce a new order of tastes, and to soften 
and improve the character of men. They are therefore, T 
think, not unworthy of a passing notice in a sketch of the- 
moral and intellectual consequences of commerce. 1 

1 The fullest lii-tory of hot d links I have met with is in a curious and 
learned book, D’Auvw, /fist. de la Vie PrivCe dcs Fran rain (Paiis, 1813), 
tom. iii. pp. 110—129, which I ha\ e rfollowed closely? See, too, Pierre La- 
croix, Histoire des Ancicnncs Corporations, p. 1(1 ; Pelletier, Ze TIw <A It 
Cafe; Cabanis, Rapptorh du Phtpiipie cl Qu Moral, 8mc liemoire; and, for 
the Engihh part oi the history, M'Plierson’a Anna’s of Commerce, vol. it 
pp, 441-489. 
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When the Spanish supremacy -was destroyed, what may 
he termed the commercial antagonism of the two religions 
ceased. England and Holland were long the leaders of com- 
merce ; and if Catholic nations have since distinguished them- 
selves in that course, it has been when their zeal had grown 
languid and their system of policy been secularised. The 
general superiority in industry of Protestant countries has 
been constantly noticed and often explained. The suppres- 
sion of monasteries, the discouragement of mendicity, and 
the construction of churches that were in no degree formed 
upon the ascetic principle, contributed to the progress ; hut 
perhaps the principal cause was the intellectual impulse com- 
municated by the Reformation, which was felt in every field 
both of speculation and of action. 1 

Rut while the relative interests of Protestantism and 
Catholicism have not been very seriously involved in the 
history of industry since the seventeenth century, there is 
another form of antagonism which long after made that his- 
tory a faithful mirror of theological progress. ,1 mean the 
conflict between towu and country, between the manufac- 
turing and the agricultural interests. The question which 
of these two spheres of existence is most conducive to the 
happiness and the morality of mankind will, no doubt, al- 
ways he contested ; hut the fact that they produce entirely 
different intellectual tendencies, both in religion and politics, 
will scarcely he .disputed. The country is always the repre- 

1 I do not include among these c.uiscs^the diminution of Church holidays, 
for although in some few countries they may have degenerated into an abuse, 
the number that are compulsory has been grossly exaggerated ; and more- 
over, their good cflbcSi in procuring sqjnc additional recreation for the work- 
ing s appear to me to have much more than counterbalanced any slight 
injury they may have done to labour. There is some correspondence be- 
la con l)r. Doyle and Lord Cloncurvy on this subject, which is well worthy of 
attention, in Fitzpatrick’s Life of Doyle. 
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sentativc of stability, immobility, and reaction. The towns 
are the representatives of progress, innovation, and revolu- 
tion. The inhabitants of the country may be very vicious; 
but even in the midst of their vice they will be extremely 
superstitious, extremely tenacious of the customs of religions 
that have elsewhere passed away, and especially addicted to 
that aspect of those religions which is most opposed to the 
spirit of Rationalism. All the old superstitions concerning 
witches, fairies, hereditary curses, prophetical dreams, magi- 
cal virtues, lucky or unlucky days, places, or events, still 
linger among the poor ; while even the educated are distin- 
guished for the retrospective character of their minds, and 
for their extreme antipathy to innovation. The general 
character of great towns, and especially of manufacturing 
towns, is entirely different.' It is indeed true that the great 
subdivision of labour, while it is eminently favourable to the 
merea-e of wealth, is for a time unfavourable to the intel- 
lectual development of the labourer; for the mind that is 
concentrate*} exclusively upon the manufacture of a single 
portion of a single object is far less happily circumstanced 
than if it were occupied with a complex subject which de- 
mands the exercise of all its faculties. Cut this disadvau 
tage is more than compensated by the intellectual stimulus 
of association, and by the increased opportunities which 
greater rewards and steady progress produce. Certain it i= 
that neither the virtues nor vices of great towns take the 
form of reaction in politics, or of superstition in religion. 
The pa«t rests lightly, often too lightly, upon them. Nov 

1 The difference between town and" country in this respect has been fully 
noticed by Mr. Buckle (Hist, of Civ., vol. i. pp. 844-347), who gscr.bes it 
chiefly to the fact that agriculturists are dependent for their success upon 
atmospheric changes, which man can neither predict nor control. 
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elty is ■welcomed, progress is eagerly pursued. Vague tra- 
ditions are keenly criticised, old doctrines are disintegrated 
and moulded afresh by the individual judgment. Besides 
this, the manufacturing is also the commercial interest ; and 
the great intellectual importance of commerce we have al- 
ready seen. Such, then, being the opposite predispositions 
c\ oked by agricultural and manufacturing occupations, it 
becomes a matter of considerable interest and importance to 
trace the history of their comparative development; and in 
order to do so it i\ ill be necessary to give a brief outline of 
the progress of economical opinion on the subject. 

Before the dawn of a correct political economy in the 
eighteenth century, Europe was for the most part divided 
between two doctrines on the subject of commerce. Both 
schools regarded money as the single form of wealth; but, 
according to one of them, commerce should be altogether 
discouraged, as at best a dangerous and a gambling specula- 
tion ; while, according to the other, it should be pursued as 
the chief method of acquiring wealth, but only on the con- 
dition of the exports exceeding the imports. The first of 
these schools usually discouraged manufactures, and concen- 
trated its attention upon agriculture ; the other was eminent- 
ly favourable to manufactures. Before the sixteenth century, 
the notions of the first school, without being systematised or 
formally stated, were very generally difl’used ; politicians la 
boured to make each nation entirely self-subsisting ; and tlici 
was an antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to any specula- 
tion that involved an export of gold, even with the eventual 
object of obtainir^ a larger supply iu return . 1 Besides this, 
the rude simplicity of manners which made the demand for 
• 

1 Poe JI‘Culloch’d Political Economy, and his Introduction to the Wealth 
of Nations, 
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manufactured goods very small, the superstitions about usury 
which fell with crushing weight on industrial enterprise, the 
imperfection of the means of communication, the zeal with 
which the monies pursued agriculture, the especial adaptation 
of that pursuit, on account of its comparative facility, to an 
early stage of civilisation, and the recollection of the peculiar 
honour in which it had been held by the ancients, — all tend- 
ed in the same direction. TTith the exception of the Italian 
republics and the cities of the Hanseatic League, w hich had 
little or no land to cultivate, and were almost forced by 
their circumstances into commerce, agriculture was every- 
where the dominant form of labour, and the habits of mind 
it created contributed much to colour, intensify, and perpetu- 
ate the mediaeval superstitions. 

"When, however, the great discoveries of gold in America 
created in all nations an eager desire to obtain it, industry 
bee an to assume a new form and more gigantic proportions', 
and although, owing to causes which I have already traced, 
it languished in Spain^ it was rapidly developed in other 
countries, and the opinions of statesmen on the subject were 
steadily modified. Sully was probably the last minister of 
very considerable abilities who systematically opposed manu- 
factures as an evil. The opposite opinion, which regarded 
them as the most cflicicnt magnet of foreign gold, found its 
greatest representative in Colbert; 1 and although the ruinous 

1 S' eo Blanqui. In England the mercantile system began under t’..c infiu- 
rnee of the East India Company, which, in 1C00, obtained permission to 
cxpoi t the precious metals to the amount of £30,000 per annum, on the con- 
dition that within six months of every expedition (except the Orst) the Com- 
pany should import an equal sum. Vndcr Henry A T ]!L, and more than once 
at an earlier period, all exportation of the precious metals bad been forbid- 
den. The restrictive laws on this subject ;jerc repealed in 1063 (M‘CulIoch’3 
Intml. Discourse). The two most eminent English defenders of the mercan- 
tile system— Thomas llun, whose Trcavurc hy Foreign Trade was published 
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wars of Louis XIV., and still more the revocation of the 
Edict of Xantes, in a great measure counteracted his efforts; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the protective system 
have heen extremely detrimental to industry ; there can he 
little douht that this minister did more than any preceding 
statesman to mate manufactures a prominent form of Euro- 
pean industry. lie removed many of the impositions under 
which they suffered, protected their interests whenever they 
were menaced, and did all that lay in his power to encourage 
their development. 

Indeed, at first sight, the school which followed that of 
Colbert, though in reality an immense step in advance, might 
appear less fax ourable to the manufacturing interests. The 
economists — as Quesnay, and those very able writers and 
statesmen who adopted his opinions, were termed — were not 
simply the precursors of political economy; they were the 
actual founders of many parts of it ; and though their system, 
as a whole, has perished, and their fame been eclipsed by the 
great thinker of Scotland, they will always form one of the 
most important links in the history of the science. Perhaps 
their principal achievement was the repudiation of the old 
doctrine that all wealth consisted of gold — a doctiinc which, 
having lighted up the labours of the alchemist'-, and inspired 
all the Eldorado dreams of the middle ages, laid become the 
cardinal principle of commercial legislation . 1 Almost at the 
same time, and about twenty-five years before the publication 

• 

in 1001, and Sir Josiuli Child, whose Xtw Bit, course of Trade was published 
in 1GGS — both wrote in the interests of the East India Company. 

1 The earliest w rit*- who very cleanly expounded the true nature of money 
was probably Bi-hop Berkeley, whoso Querist, considering that It was written 
in 11 Go, is one of the most remarkable instances of political sagacity of the 
age; far superior in this respect, I think, to the economical writings of 
Looke. Berkeley very nearly broke loose from the system of ‘the balance 
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of ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ this doctrine was assailed, and 
the possibility of tlio^increase of wealth being in inverse 
proportion to the increase of gold was asserted, by Hume in 
England, and by Quesnay in France. But while the French 
economists perceived very clearly the mistake of their prede- 
cessors, when they came to establish their own doctrine they 
fell into an error which is a striking illustration of the dif- 
ficulty with which, in one stage of progress, even the most 
acute minds rise to truths which in another stage appear per- 
fectly self-evident. Nothing, according to their view, can 
really add to the national wealth which does not call new 
matter into existence, or at least introduce it to the service 
of men. Mines, fisheries, and agriculture fulfil these con- 
ditions, and consequently add to the national wealth. Manu- 
factures, simply giving matter a new form, though they are 
extremely useful to the community, and though they may 
enable an individual to augment his portion of the national 
wealth, can never increase the great total. Practically, there- 
fore, for the great majority of nations, agriculture is the sin- 
gle source uf wealth ; all manufactures are ultimately salaried 


of commerce.’ Tiie follow mg queries are a curious example of the struggles 
of an acute reason against this universal error ; — 

‘ Whether that trade should not be accounted most pernicious, wherein 
the balance is most against us V and whether this be not the trade of France ? ’ 
1 Whether the annual trade between Italy and Lyons be not about four mil- 
lions in favour of the former, and yet whether Lyons be not a gainer by this 
trade ? ’ ‘ Whether the general rule of determining the proGt of n commerce 
by its balance doth not, like other rules, admit of exceptions ? ’ 1 Whether 
it would uot be a monstrous folly to import nothing but gold and silver, sup- 
posing we might do it, from every foreign part to which we trade?’ 
‘ Whether ho must not he a wrong-headed patriot or politician whose ultimate 
7iew was drawing money into a country and keeping' it there?’ {Querist, 
61 , 555 , 636 , 657 , 659 .) 

Berkeley is an example of, perhaps, die^arcst form of genius — that which 
is equally adapted fer political speculation, and for the most subtle and super 
sensuous regions of metaphysics. 
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by it, and its encouragement should be the main object of 
judicious policy. Itaynal, it is true, in this matter separated 
from the rest of the school. lie saw that manufactures in- 
vested the raw material with new qualities, and making it 
the object of new demand increased its value; but at this 
point he stopped . 1 Agriculture and industry he regarded as 
both sources of national wealth, but not so commerce. For- 
getting that an article may be far more valuable in a country 
into whit h it is imported than in that in which it is indige- 
nous, and that when the costs incident upon transport have 
been deducted from this excess, the remainder is a pure gain, 
he maintained that commerce, being simply displacement, 
could not increase the general wealth. 

These doctrines were undoubtedly in some respects very 
unfavourable to manufactures, yet their consequences were 
not as evil as might have been expected. In the first place, 
the economists were unwittingly guilty of a grievous injus- 
tice to their favourite pursuit. All taxation, they believed, 
should be levied upon the net gains of the country; and as 
those gains were exclusively clue to agriculture, they con- 
cluded, as Locke on somewhat different grounds had con- 
cluded in the preceding century, that the proprietors of the 
soil should bear the entire burden. Besides this, the econo- 
mists, as the first great opponents of the mercantile theory, 
were on all occasions the advocates of free trade, the sub- 
verters of every form of monopoly, the reformers of all the 
neons of communication. By*the ministry of Turgot, and 
by the legislation of the revolutionary parliaments, such 
countless abuse^ of detail were swept away, and so many 
useful measures recommended, that it may be truly said that 
manufactures owe more <to them than to any preceding legis- 
lators. 

1 Say, Traiti d' Economtr Politique, liv. i. ch. 2 
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At last Adam Smith appeared ; and while ho effectually 
destroyed all that part of the doctrine of the economists 
which was hostile to manufactures, he established upon the 
firm basis of demonstration, and developed and irradiated 
with matchless skill, all that was most favourable to theii 
progress. Proving that labour was the basis of value, that 
money is but a single form of merchandise which has been 
selected as the instrument of exchange, and that the goods 
of foreign countries are eventually purchased hy native pro 
ductions — unravelling by a chain of the clearest but most sub- 
tle reasoning the functions of capital, the manner in which it 
is created by the combination of parsimony w ith industry, and 
the special facilities which manufactures and the division of la- 
bour of which they admit offer for its increase — giving, too, 
a fatal blow to the system of restrictions by which statesmen 
had long imagined that they could promote the interests of 
wealth, — Adam Smith performed the double service of dis- 
pelling the notion that manufactures are useless or perni- 
cious, and unfolding the true laws that regulate their pros- 
perity. Generation after generation, and almost year by 
year, his principles base penetrated more deeply into the 
policy of Europe; and generation after generation, manufac- 
tures, freed from their old shackles, acquire a greater expan- 
sion, and the habits of thought which they produce a corre- 
sponding importance. 

It is, however, an extremely remarkable fact, as showing 
the tenacity with which thi doctrines of the ‘economists’ 
clung to the mind, that even Adam Smith thought it neces- 
sary, ia classifying the sources of wealth, to reserve for agri- 
culture a position of special prominence, as the most abun- 
dant of these sources . 1 He arrived at this conclusion, not 


1 Wealth of Waltons, book ii. cb. 5. 
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from any observation of what had actually taken place, but 
from two general considerations. In manufactures, he con- 
tended, wealth is produced by the unaided toil of man, 
whereas in agriculture nature cooperates with human exer- 
tions. Besides this, agriculture, unlike other pursuits, in ad- 
dition to wages and profit, can furnish a rent. The first of 
these statements, as has often been observed, is palpably in- 
accurate, for nature is in many instances extremely service- 
able to the manufacturer; as, for example, when steam, or 
water puts his machinery in motion. The second argument 
lost its force when Ricardo discovered the true cause of rent, 
proving that it is a sign of the limited productivity of the 
soil, and not of its superiority to other sources of wealth . 1 

But while this steady modification of economical opinions 
in favour of manufactures is one great cause of the progress 
of the latter, it would probably have been insufficient, but 
for the cooperation of two other influences. The first of 
these was the system of credit. This remarkable agency, 
which has long proved one of the great moralising influences 
of society, by the immense importance it has bestowed upon 


* As long as the good land to bo cultivated is practically unlimited rela- 
tively t: the population, no rent is paid. When, however, the best land no 
longer suflieicutly supplies the wants of an increased population, it will still 
continue to be cultivated ; but it will be necessary also to cultivate land of 
an inferior quality. The cost of the production of a given quantity of the 
best corn will necessarily bo greater when derived from tho latter than when 
derived from tho former ; but when brought to tho market, all corn of tho 
same quality will bear tho same price, axl that price will be regulated by the 
cost of production which is greatest (for no one would cultivate the bad land 
if tho sale of its produce did not compensate for his outlay), so that in the 
sale of com of the same quality at tho same price, the profits of the posses 
eors of the good, will be greater than the profits of tho possessors of the bad 
land. This dilferenco is the origin of rent, which is, therefore, not a primal 
element of agriculture, and wlfioh has not, as Adam Smith supposed, anj 
influence on price. 
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character, and one of the great pledges of pence, by the union 
it has established between different nations, anil, at the same 
time, the most powerful of all the engines of warfare, is 
chiefly due to the industrial genius of Holland; for though 
some traces of it maybe found among the Jews and the Ital- 
ian republics of the middle ages, the system was not duly- 
organised till the establishment of the bank of Amsterdam m 
1009. The immediate object was to increase the amount of 
money in circulation, and thus give a new impetus to indus- 
try; and -within certain limits, and subject to certain dan- 
gers, which we have not now to consider, it has fully an- 
swered its end. 

The second influence is the rapid development of mechani- 
cal contrivances. Strictly speaking, machinery dates from 
the rudest instrument by which men tilled the soil; but its 
higher and more elaborate achievements are always the prod- 
uct of civilisation, upon which, in turn, they powerfully 
react. The most important machine invented, or at least 
introduced into Europe, in the middle ages, was probably 
the windmill, 1 which was an agent in the agricultural 
interests. In the fifteenth century, a machine for printing 
transformed the intellectual condition of Europe. In the 
nineteenth century, the machines of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Stephenson, and the many minor inventions that are subsid- 
iary to them, have given an impulse both to commerce and 
manufactures which is altogether unparalleled in the history 
of mankind. In addition tb the necessary difficulties con 

1 The earliest European notice of u indmills is, 1 hjjlieve, to be found in 
a charter of William, Count of Mortain (grandson of William tiie Conqueror), 
dated 1105, which has been published by Slabillon. They are supposed to 
have been Drought from Asia Minor. (D’AuJsy, La Vis p -ivee cles L’rarqais, 
tom. i. pp. G2, 03.) 
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Heeled with the introduction of a nc w form of industry, 
e\ cry «tep of the progress of machines was met hy a fierce 
opposition, directed at one time liy the ablest statesmen , 1 and 
Img afterwards sustained by the lower classes, who very 
naturally regarded these inventions as prejudicial to their 
interests. And, certainly, the first result of machinery, by 
economising the labour of production, is to throw a vast 
number of the poor out of employment, and to reduce, by 
increased concurrence, the wages of the remainder. The 
second is to diminish the pi ice of the article of manufacture, 
to the benefit of the consumer; and in most cases this depre- 
ciation loads to an immense extension of demand, which 
necessitates a multiplication of machines, and usually con- 
tinues till the number of persons employed is immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been introduced. At 
the same time, this increased facility of production and this 
increased demand produce an accumulation of capital fai 
more rapid than had previously taken place ; which, as the 
rate of wages depends entirely upon the proportion national 
capital bears to the labouring classes, among whom it is to 
be divided, is a main condition of the material prosperity of 
the latter. Even in those instances in which, from the 
nature of the ca'-e, the demand for the manufactured article 
cannot be so extended as to compensate for the loss of 
employment which the introduction of machinery occasions, 
although the passing c\ ils at c very great, the change is 
usually an advantage ; for economical production implies 
increasing wealth, and the capital gained in one department 
finds its outlet in others. 

There arc, no doubt, other ‘effects of machinery which are 
serious drawbacks to t^cse advantages — some of them 
Amongst others, Colbert. 
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inherent in lliis mode of production, hut many of them part- 
ly or altogether due to the process of transition. Such are 
the great increase of the inequalities of fortune which results 
from the absorption of all production by colossal manufac- 
tures, the unnatural multiplication and agglomeration of 
population they occasion, the sudden and disastrous fluctua- 
tions to which manufacturing industry is peculiarly liable, 
the evil effects it frequently exercises upon health, and the 
temptation to employ young children in its service. All 
these points have given rise to much animated discussion, 
which it does not fall within the province of the present 
work to review ; but at all events it is unquestionable that, 
for good or for evil, the invariable efl'ect of modern machinery 
has been to increase the prominence of manufactures, to 
multiply the number of those engaged in them, and, there- 
fore, in the opposition of tendencies that exists between the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes, to incline the balance 
in favour of the latter. 

Beyond all other nations, England has been in this respect 
distinguished. Both in the intellectual and in the mechani- 
cal influences I have reviewed, she stands without a rival; 
for with, I think, the exception of Say, France has not pro- 
duced any political economist of great original powers since 
Turgot ; and America, notwithstanding her rare mechanical 
genius, is as yet unable to boast of a Watt or a Stephenson. 
It is not surprising that a land which has attained this dou- 
ble supremacy, and which. possesses at the same time un- 
limited coal-mines, an unrivalled navy, and a government 
that can never long resist the natural tendency of affairs, 

l /’ • 

should he preeminently the land of manufactures. In no 
other country are the intellectual influences connected with 
them so powerful; and the constant increase of the manu- 
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factoring population ig rapidly verifying, in a sense tliat 
should not he restricted to politic*, the prediction of Mr. 
Coliden, that eventual!)' ‘ the towns must govern England.’ 1 

In the preceding examination cf the -ways ii which the 
successive evolutions of European industry have reflected or 
influenced the history of belief, I have often had occasion to 
refer to the different branches of political economy in their 
relation to different aspects of industrial progress. It remains 
for me now to consider in a more general point of view the 
theological consequences of this great science, which has 
probably done more than any other to reveal the true phys- 
iology of society. For although political economists, and 
especially tho*o of England, have often endeavoured to 
isolate the phenomena of wealth, all such attempts have 
proved entirely futile. Even Adam Smith lighted up an im- 
mense series of moral and social interests by his science. 
'Malthus, opening out the great question of population, im- 
mensely increased its range; and it is now impossible to be 
imbued with the leading writings on the subject without 
forming certain criteria of excellence, certain general concep- 
tions of the aim and laws of human progress, that cannot be 
restricted to material interests. I shall endeavour, without 
entering into any minute details, to sketch the general out- 
lines of these conceptions, and to show in what respects 
they harmonise or clash with theological notions. 

The first important consequence of political economy I 
have in some degree anticipated in the last chapter. It is to 


There are some sinking, though now raiher ancient, statistics on this 
poinl in Cabbage On ilfac/ti.ics, eh. i.* In 1830, the non-cultivatora were in 
Italy as til to 100; in France, ns CO to 100; in England, ns 200 to 100. 
During the first thirty years of 'the century, the population of England in 
creased about fifty-one per cent. ; that of the great towns, 123 per cent. 
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contribute largely towards the realisation of the great Chris- 
tian conception of universal peace. The history of the 
fi-rti'i'. s of that conception in the hands of theologians is 
profoundly melancholy. Though peace upon earth was at 
first proclaimed as a main object of Christianity, and though 
for about three centuries the Christian disciples displayed 
unwearied zeal and amazing heroism in advocating it, the 
sublime conception of a moral unity gradually faded away 
before the conception of a unity of ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion ; and for many centuries theologians were so far from 
contributing to the suppression of war, that they may be 
justly regarded as its chief fomentevs. Certain it is, that 
the period when the Catholic Church exorcised a supreme 
ascendency, was also the period in which Europe was most 
distracted by wars ; and that the very few instances in 
which the clergy exerted their gigantic influence to suppress 
them, arc more than counterbalanced by those in which they 
were the direct causes of the bloodshed. Indeed, they 
almost consecrated war by teaching that its issue was not 
the result of natural agencies, hut of supernatural interposi- 
tion. .As the special sphere of Providential action, it as- 
sumed a holy character, and success became a proof, or at 
least a strong presumption, of right. Hence arose that union 
between the sacerdotal and the military spirit which meets 
us in every page of history; the countless religious rites that 
were interwoven with military proceedings; the legends of 
visible miracles deciding the battle; the trial by combat, 
which the clergy often wished to suppress; but which never- 
theless continued for centimes, because all classes regarded 
the issue as the judicial decisitfn of the Deity. When these 
superstitions in some measure decayed, the religious wars 
began. The bond of Catholic unity, which was entirely 
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insufficient to prevent wars between Catholic nations, proved 
powerful enough to cause frightful convulsions when it was 
assailed ; and one of the most faithful measures of the decay 
of theological influences has been the gradual cessation of 
the wars they produced. 

The inadequacy of theological systems as a basis of 
European tranquillity having been clearly proved by the 
experience of many centuries, there arose in the eighteenth 
century a school which attempted to establish this tranquil- 
lity by a purely intellectual process — by giving intellectual 
pursuits and political principles a decisive predominance over 
the military spirit. I allude to the French philosophers, 
who in this as in many other respects were simply endeav- 
ouring to realise in their own way one of the great ideal 
conceptions of Christianity. They arose at a period well 
suited to the enterprise. France was wearied, exhausted, 
and almost ruined by the long wars of Louis XIV. The 
prestige that Condo and Turenne had cast upon the French 
arms had perished beneath the still greater genius of Marl- 
borough. An intense intellectual life had arisen, accom- 
panied by all the sanguine dreams of youth. Voltaire, after 
coquetting for a short time with the military spirit, threw 
himself cordially into the cause of peace. lie employed all 
his amazing abilities and all his unrivalled influence to dis- 
credit war, and, with the assistance of his followers, suc- 
ceeded in establishing the closest union between the intel- 
lects of F ranee and England, and# iu replacing the old theo- 
logical and military antipathy by the sympathy of common 
aspirations. 

I3ut a few years passed away, and all this was changed. 
The iniquitous war against,the French Revolution into which 
Pitt suffered his country to plunge, and the pernicious genius 
vol.ii. — 48 , 
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of Napoleon, ei olced all the reactionary influences in Europe, 
revived the military spirit in its full intensity, and plunged 
the greater part of the civilised world into the agonies of a 
deadly struggle. 

There can, I think, he little doubt that there is a ten- 
dency in civilisation to approximate towards the ideal of the 
French philosophers. It can hardly he questioned that the 
advance of intellectual culture produces a decline of the 
military spirit, and that the cohesion resulting from a com- 
munity of principles and intellectual tendencies is rapidly 
superseding artificial political combinations. But at the 
same time it is no lc«s certain that the bond of intellectual 
sympathy alone is far too weak to restrain the action of col- 
liding passions, and it was reserved for political economy to 
supply a stronger and more permanent principle of unity. 

This principle is an enlightened self-interest. Formerly, 
a* I have said, the interests of nations were supposed to be 
diametrically opposed. The wealth that was added to one 
was necessarily taken from another ; and all commerce was 
a kind of balance, in which a gain on one side implied a cor- 
responding loss on the opposite one. Every blow that was 
struck to the prosperity of one nation was of advantage to 
the rest, for it diminished the number of those among whom 
the wealth of the world was to be divided. Religion might 
indeed interpose and tell men that they ought not to rejoice 
in the misfortunes of others, and that they should subordi- 
nate their interests to higher considerations; but still each 
people, as far as it followed its selfish interests, was hostile 
to its neighbour ; 1 and even in the best ages the guiding 

u S'. 

1 Even Voltaire said, ‘Telle est la condition liumainc, quo souhaitcr lu 
grandeur do sou pay3 e’est souhaitcr du Cnal & ses voisins. ... II est 
clair qu’un pays no peut gagner sans qu’un autre perd.’ (Did. Phil., art 
Palrie.) 
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principles of large bodies of men arc almost always selfish. 
Independently of the many -wars that were directly occa- 
sioned by a desire to alter commercial relations, there was 
a constant smouldering ill-feeling created by tbe sense of 
habitual antagonism, w Inch the slightest difference kindled 
into a flame. 

For this great eiil political economy is the only correc- 
tive. It teach**-, in the first place, that the notion that a 
commercial nation can only prosper by the loss of its neigh- 
bour, in essentially false. It teaches still further that each 
nation has a direct interest in the prosperity of that with 
which it trades, just as a shopman has an interest in the 
wealth of his customers. It teaches too that the different 
markets of the world are so closely connected, that it is 
quite impossible for a serious derangement to take place in 
any oue of them without its c\ il effects r ibrating through 
all ; and that, in the present condition of Europe, commer- 
cial ties are so numerous, and the interests of nations so 
closely interwoven, that war is usually an er il even to the 
\ictor. Each successive development of political economy 
has brought these truths into clearer relief, and in propor- 
tion to their diffusion must be the antipathy to war; the 
desire to restrict it, w lien it does break out, as fir as possible 
to those who arc actually engaged; and the hostility to all 
who have provoked it. Es cry fresh commercial enterprise 
is therefore an additional guarantee of peace. 

I know that, in the present day, when Europe is suffering 
to an almost unexampled extent from the disquietude result- 
ing from the conflict between opposing principles and un- 
equal civilisations, speculations of this kind must appear to 
many unreal and utopian. Most assuredly, as long as na- 
tions tolerate monarchs w'lio, resting upon the traditions of 
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an effete theocracy, regard their authority as of divine rigl t, 
and esteem it their main duty to arrest by force the political 
developments of civilisation, so long must standing armies 
and wars of opinion continue. Nor would the most sanguine 
political economist venture to predict a time in which the 
sword would be altogether unknown. The explosions of 
passion are not always restrained by the most evident ties 
of interest ; exceptional circumstances counteract general 
tendencies ; and commerce, which links civilised communi- 
ties in a bond of unity, has ever forced her way among bar- 
barians by bloodshed and by tyranny.. But in order to jus 
tify the prospect of a great and profound change in the rela- 
tions of European nations, it is only necessary to make two 
postulates. The first is, that the industrial element, which, 
in spite of legislative restrictions and military perturbations, 
is advancing every year with accelerated rapidity, is destined 
one day to become the dominant influence in politics. The 
second is, that those principles of political economy which 
are now acknowledged to be true by every one who has stud- 
ied them, will one day be realised as axioms by the masses. 
Amid the complications aud elaborations of civilisation, the 
deranging influence of passion, whether for good or for evil, 
becomes continually less, and interest becomes more and 
more the guiding influence, not perhaps of individuals, but 
of communities. In jn'oportion to the commercial and indus- 
trial advancement of a nation, its interests become favourable 
to peace, and the love of war is in consequence diminished. 
When therefore the different states of Europe are closely 

interwoven by commercial interests, when the classes Avho 
• ^ ^ ^ 
represent those interests have become the guiding power of 

the state, and when they are fully penetrated with the truth 

that war in any quarter is detrimental to their prosperity, a 
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guarantee for the peace of Europe will have heen attained, 
if not perfect, at least far stronger than any which either re- 
ligion or philanthropy lias yet realised. In such a condition 
of commercial activity, and in 6uch a condition of public 
knowledge, a political transformation would necessarily en- 
sue, and the principal causes of present perturbations would 
Le eliminated. At the same time two kindred movements 
which I have already noticed — the recognition of the princi- 
ple of the rights of nationalities as the basis of political mo- 
rality, and the growing ascendency of intellectual pursuits 
diminishing the admiration of military glory — would consoli- 
date the interests of peace. Many years must undoubtedly 
elapse before such a condition of society can be attained ; 
torrents of blood must yet be shed before the political obsta- 
cles shall have heen removed, before the nationalities which 
are still writhing beneath a foreign yoke shall have heen re- 
lieved, and before advancing knowledge shall have finally 
destroyed those theological doctrines concerning the rela- 
tions between sovereigns and nations which are the basis of 
many of the worst tyrannies 1 that are cursing mankind; but 
as surely as civilization advances, so surely must the tri- 
umph conic. Liberty, industry, and peace arc in modern 
societies indissolubly connected, and their ultimate ascend- 
ency depends upon a movement which may be retarded, but 
cannot possibly be arrested. 

It should be observed, too, that while the nations which 
arc most devoted to industrial enterprise arc the most 
wealthy and the most pacific, they arc also, as a general rule, 
those which are most likely to wield the greatest power in 
war. This, as Adam Smith has acutely observed, is one of 
the most important differ»nccs between ancient and modern 
societies. Formerly, when war depended almost entirely 

2 vir . ioco * 
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upon unaided valour, the military position of a rich nation 
■was usually unfavourable ; for while its wealth enervated its 
character and attracted the cupidity of its neighbours, it did 
not in the hour of strife furnish it with advantages at all 
commensurate with these e-\ ils. Hence the ruin of Carthage, 
(,'oiintli, and Tyre, the great centres of commercial activity 
among the ancients. Since, however, the invention of gun- 
powder and the elaboration of military machinery, war haB 
become in a great measure dependent upon mechanical 
genius, and above all upon financial prosperity, and the ten- 
dency of the balance of power is therefore to incline steadily 
to the nations that are most interested in the preservation of 
peace. 

The influence political economy exercises in uniting dif- 
ferent communities by the bond of a common interest, is also 
felt in the relations between the different classes of the same 
community. It is indeed no exaggeration to say, that a wide 
difiiiden of the principles of the science is absolutely essen- 
tial, if democracy is to be other than a fearful evil. For 
when the masses of the poor emerge from tlic torpor of igno- 
rance, and begin keenly to examine their position in the gra- 
dations of society, property is almost certain to strike them 
as an anomaly and an injustice. From the notion that all 
men are born free and equal, they will very speedily pass to 
the conviction that all men are born with tlic same title to 
the goods that are in the world. Paley may have been 
wrong in regarding general, utility as the ultimate basis of 
tlic rights of property, but most assuredly no other will ob- 
tain the respect of those who, themselves struggling with 
poverty, have obtained a supreme authority in the state. 
The long scries of measures directly or indirectly infringing 
on the rights of property that have disgraced the democracy 
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of France, 1 and the notion of the natural hostility of capital 
and labour which is so general among the lahoining classes 
on the Continent, are sufficient to cause a profound disqui- 
etude to those who bate cominced themseh cs that tlernoc- 
tacy is the ultimate foim of political dm. clopment. Political 
economy, and political economy alone, can remedy the evil. 
It docs not indeed teach the opt'mism or the fatalism that 
some hare imagined, and there can he little question that its 
ascendency must gh e iu many respects new diiections to the 
channel of ucalth, repressing forms of expenditure which 
have long been regaulcd as peculiarly honourable, and which 
will be regarded in a x cry different light when they are uni- 
versally acknowledged to be useless or dctiimental to so- 
ciety.” Not does it teach that the interests of rich and pool 

1 There is a full description of these in Chtvallier’s hth ts mr V Oiganisa- 
' ion du Tiaiail — a voiy able, and, con-idciing that it i as mitten in 1818, a 
\eiy couiageou- book. 

’ The main inteie-t of the pool is that as lr. go a piopoition as possible 
of the national wealth 6hould be converted into capital, oi, in other words, 
divcited flora unpioduetiie to pioductive channels. AYeilth iu the foim of 
diamonds oi nold oi n unents, i etaine J only for ostentation, has no effect upon 
wages. Wealth expended iu feasts or pageants docs undoubtedly directly 
benefit tlio-e wlio irnni-h them, but is of no ultimate good to tl.e community, 
because the puiclnsed aiticle peu-hes unpioductiicly by the use. Wcie the 
sums expended in tho=e ways deleted to pioductne sotnee 5 , they vonld, after 
eacli such employment, bo lcpioduccd, and become neain ai u'able for the 
purposes of society , and those who now aaui then hum, in supplying what 
is useless to mankind would bet ike tlicn-clics to the eulugcd field of pro- 
ductiie cnteipii'C. But this tiam of leasoning should be collected by the 
following con-idci aliens : 1st. A\ ealth is a mean, and not an end, its end being 
happiness, and Ihucfoio mcic aecumulaljon, with no fuithoi ol)jeel,is plainly 
irrational. home modes of exp^ndituic (-ui’i as public ainusaments), wiiicb 
tank rciy low indeed when judgel by owe to-!, iank teiy ln_,h when judged 
by the other. The intensity, and the wide diffusion of enyoyment they pro- 
luce, compensate for tlicii transience. 2d. Thoie i- such a thing as irnma- 
tciial production. Expenditure in tlm domain of ait or science, which adds 
nothing to the matciial wealth* of the community, may not only produce 
enjoyment, but may bec'omc the source of enjoyment and impi ovement frn 
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are identical in such a sense that the wages of the workman 
and the profits of his employer must rise and fall together, 
the fret being rather the reverse. 3sor, again, that a gov- 
ernment is altogether impotent in regulating the distribution 
of wealth, for the laws of succession and the direction giveD 
to taxation have in this respect a gigantic influence. "What, 
however, it does prove is, that the wages of the labourer de- 
pend so necessarily upon the proportion between the sum 
that is provided for the payment of labour, and the number 
of those among whom it is divided, that all direct efforts of 
the government to cause the permanent elevation of wages 
are, in the end, prejudicial to the very class they arc intend- 
ed to benefit. It proves that the material prosperity of the 
working classes depends upon the increase of capital being 
more rapid than that of population, and that this can only he 
ensured, on the one hand, hv the continence of the labourer 
guarding against excessive multiplication, and, on the other 
hand, l>v the fullest encouragement of production, which im- 
plies tl»<‘ perfect protection of capitalists; for he who has no 
assurance that he may retain what he has accumulated, will 
either never accumulate, or will conceal his property unpro- 
ductivcly. In other words, political economy demonstrates, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that if the property of the 
rich were confiscated and divided among the poor, the meaB- 


ill future time. 3d. The great incentive to production is the desire to rise 1 > 
the higher ranks, and the great attraction of those ranks to the majority of 
men is the ostentation that aceoinpanies them ; so that that expenditure 
vrhich directly is unproductive may indirectly bo highly productive, besides 
this, tvu should consider the effects of sudden outbursts of luxury at different 
periods of history and its different iuiiicnces upon nrarais. Eo stated, the 
question of the most advantageous expenditure is extremely complicated, and 
varies much with different circumstances. a general rule, however, poliii 
cal economy tends to repress the luxury of ostentation. 
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ure would in the end Le the most fearful catastrophe that 
could hefall the latter. 

.This great truth, that, in a financial point of view, with a 
very few exceptions, each nation, trade, or profession is in- 
terested in the prosperity of every other, has heen growing 
clearer and clearer with each new development of political 
economy, 1 and cannot fail to exercise a vast moral influence 
upon society. For though concurrence of action based solely 
upon community of interests, considered in itself, has no 
moral value, its effect in destroying some of the principal 
causes of dissension is extremely important. And, indeed, 
human nature is so constituted, that it is impossible for 
bodies of men to work together under the sense of a com- 
mon interest without a warm feeling of amity arising be- 
tween them. Common aims and hopes knit them together 
by a bond of sympathy. Each man becomes accustomed to 
act with a view to the welfare of others, and a union of at 
fections usually replaces or consecrates the union of interests. 
The sentiment thus evoked is undoubtedly a moral senti- 
ment ; and if it is not so powerful as that which is elicited 
by agencies appealing directly to enthusiasm, it is more gen- 
eral, more uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not less bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

It would he easy to show that political economy, by re- 
vealing the true causes of national prosperity, has effected, 
or is effecting, a considerable alteration in many of our moral 
judgments. Such, for exampleyjis the change in the relative 

1 At least til. Say, vliosc Thiorie dcs Dibouclils (directed against the 
notion or a ‘ univei anj glut,’ wliu.li ^as maintained in Franco by Sismoiidi 
and in England by Malthas) may bo regarded as the highest demonstration 
of the truth. The first writer wlio int'inated the identity of the interests ol 
nations engaged in commerce was probably Dudlc} Forth, in his famous 
work on commerce, published in 1091. 
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position in tlic moral scale of prodigality and avarice, of 
youthful indiscretions, and of imprudent marriages ; and 
such too are the important modifications introduced into the 
conception of charity by the writings of Defoe, of liicci, and 
of Malthas. It will, however, be sufficient for my present 
purpose, to indicate the predominating bias which tlicso 
speculations produce, in order to ascertain the class of 
opinions and the tone of philosophy they are most like’y 
to favour. On this point there can be little doubt. It has 
been again and again recognised that political economy 
represents the extreme negation of asceticism. 

TThat may he termed the ascetic and the industrial phi- 
losophies have at all times formed two of the most important 
divisions of human opinions ; and as each brings with it a 
vast train of moral and intellectual consequences, llieir his- 
tory touches almost every branch of intellectual progress. 
The watchword of the first philosophy is mortification ; the 
watchword of the second is development. The first seeks 
to diminish, and the second to multiply, desires; the first, ac- 
knowledging happiness as a condition of the mind, endeavours 
to attain it by acting directly on the mind, the second by act- 
ing on surrounding circumstances. The first, giving a great- 
er intensity to the emotions, produces the most devoted 
men ; the second, regulating the combined action of society, 
produces the highest social level. The first has proved most 
congenial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civilisations, and the 
second to the civilisations of t Europe. 

From the beginning of the fourth century, when the mo- 
nastic system was first introduced from Egypt into Christen- 
dom , 1 until near the Reformation, the ascetic theory was 

1 The Therapcutes mentioned by Philo* {Sc Vili Couianplalivit) were 
orobably pagans; and, indeed, in Asia and Africa the monastic type has 
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everywhere predominant. The movement that was provoked 
by the examples of St. Anthony and St. Pachomius, and by 
Lhe writings of St. Jerome and St. Basil, received its full or- 
ganisation about two centuries later from St. Benedict. The 
Cui'ades and St. Bernard produced the military orders; the 
teaching of St. Bruno, the Carthusians ; the religious struggle 
of the thirteenth century, the Franciscans, Dominicans, and 
Carmelites ; 1 the conflict of the Reformation, the Theatincs 
and the Jcult-x With the exception of the last century, 
during which some opposition had arisen to the monks, this 
long space of time represents the continuous elevation of the 
ascetic principle as the supremo type with which all forms of 
heroism naturally assimilated or coalesced. 

If we compare this period with the last three centuries, 
the contrast is very evident. Formerly, asceticism represent- 
ed the highest point of moral dignity, and in exact proportion 
as a society was stimulated towards its conception of excel- 
lence the monasteries were multiplied. At present, the abo- 
lition of monasteries is an invariable concomitant of an ad- 
vancing civilisation, the immediate consequence of every im- 
portant movement of national progress. Protcstantisih was 
the first great protest against asceticism ; but the process of 
confiscation which it initiated in the sixteenth century, and 
which was then regarded as the most horrible sacrilege, lias 

always exist'd, and has assumed forms very similar to that among Christians. 
Tii e hoirihlc macerations of the Buddhists rival those of any Christian sect, 
and the antipathy to the fair sex is nanriy as great among the pagan a? 
among the Christian anchorites, pome pagan religionists of Siam made it a 
rule never to keep hen=, because tlio«e animals are of the female sex. (Baylo, 
A'uurclhs Ltttrcs, Iettre xxi.) Some Christians of Sj riu, n itii equal wisdom, 
resolved never to cat the flesh of any female animal. (Ibid.) 

1 The Carmelites bad existed before upon Mount Carmel, and had even 
traced their origin to the prophet? Elijah ; but they were transferred to Europe 
reorganised, and greatly multiplied in the thirteenth century. 
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since been imitated by almost every Catholic government in 
Europe. Not only France, at a time when she had repu- 
diated Catholicism, hut even Austria and Spain have pursued 
this course. No less than 184 monasteries were suppressed, 
aud ecclesiastical property to the value of move than two 
millions of florins confiscated, hy Joseph II. of Austria: 
3,000 monasteries are said to im c heen suppressed in Eu- 
rope between 1830 and 1S33 ; 187 in Poland, in 1841.’ And 
these acts, as well as those which have recently taken place 
in Italy, have heen, for the most part, elicited hy no scandals 
on the part of the monks, hut were simply the expression of 
a public opinion v liieli regarded the monastic life as essen- 
tially contemptible and disgraceful. 

Of this industrial civilisation, political economy is the in- 
tellectual expression ; and it is not too much to say, that it 
furnishes a complete theory of human progress directly op- 
posed to the theory of asceticism. According to its point 
of view, the ba-is of all intellectual and social development 
is wealth; for as long as men are so situated that all arc 
obliged to labour for their sustenance, progress is impossible. 
An accumulation of capital is therefore the first step of civ- 
ilisation, and this accumulation depends mainly on the mul- 
tiplication of wants. When the inhabitants of any country 
are contented with what is barely sufficient for the support 
of life, they will only perform the minimum of labour; they 
will make no steady and sustained efforts to ameliorate their 
condition, and, as they will* place little or no restraint npoi. 
multiplication, their numbers increasing more rapidly than 
the means of sustenance, the most frightful suffering must 
ensue. To raise that people from its barbarism, the first es- 
oential is to make it discontented with its condition. As 

1 llontalcmlicrt, JToincs <1 Occident, Introd. pp. 190, 200 
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soon as the standard of its necessities is raised, as soon aE 
men come to regard as necessaries a certain measure of the 
comforts of life, habits of parsimony and self-restraint will 
be formed, and material progress will begin. But it is im- 
possible for men by these means to satisfy their wants. The 
horizon of their ambition continually recedes. Each desire 
that is accomplished produces many others, and thus new ex- 
ertions are elicited, and the constant development of society 
secured. In the atmosphere of luxury that increased wealth 
produces, refined tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual 
aspirations appear. Faculties that were before dormant are 
evoked, new directions are given to human energies, and, 
under the impulse of the desire for wealth, men arise to sup- 
ply each new want that wealth has produced. Hence, for 
the most part, arise art, and literature, and science, and all 
the refinements and elaborations of civilisation, and all the 
inventions that have alleviated the sufferings or multiplied 
the enjoyments of mankind. And the same principle that 
creates civilisation creates liberty, and regulates and sustains 
morals. The poorer classes, as wealth, and consequently the 
demand for their labour, have increased, cease to be the help- 
less tools of their masters. Slavery, condemned by political 
economy, gradually disappears. The stigma that attached 
to labour is removed. W ar is repressed as a folly, and des- 
potism as an invasion of the lights of property. The sense 
of common interests unites the different sections of mankind, 
and the conviction that each natian should direct its energies 
to that form of produce for which it is naturally most suited, 
effects a division of labour which renders each dependent 
upon the others. Under the influence of industrial occu- 
pations, passions are repressed, the old warlike habits are 
destroyed, a respect for law, a consideration for the interests 
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of olliors, a sobriety and perseverance of character are incul- 
cated. Integrity acquires a new value, and dissipation a new 
danger. The taste is formed to appreciate the less intense 
but more equable enjoyments, and the standard of excel- 
lence being rectified by the measure of utility, a crowd of 
imaginary virtues and vices which ignorance had engendered 
pass silently away. 

This, or something like this, is the scheme of progress 
which political economy reveals. It differs essentially from 
the schemes of most moralists in the fact that its success de- 
pends not upon any radical change in the nature of mankind, 
not upon any of those movements of enthusiasm which are 
always transient in their duration and restricted in their 
sphere, but simply upon the diffusion of knowledge. Taking 
human nature with all its defects, the influence of an enlight- 
ened self-interest, first of all upon the actions and afterwards 
upon the character of mankind, is shown to be sufficient, to 
construct the w hole edifice of civilisation ; and if that prin- 
ciple were withdrawn, all would crumble in the dust. The 
emulations, the jealousies, the conflicting sentiments, the 
insatiable desires of mankind, have all their place in the 
economy of life, and each successive development of human 
progress is evolved from their play and from their collision. 
When therefore the ascetic, proclaiming the utter depravity 
of mankind, seeks to extirpate his most natural passions, to 
crush the expansion of his faculties, to destroy the versatility 
of his tastes, and to arrest the flow and impulse of his nature, 
be is striking at the very force and energy of civilisation, 
lienee the dreary, sterile torpor that characterised those ages 
in which the ascetic principle has been supreme, while the 
civilisations which have attainrd the highest perfection have 
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been those of ancient Greece and modern Europe, which 
were most opposed to it. 

It is curious to observe by what very different processes 
the antipathy to asceticism was arrived at in these two 
periods. In the first it is to be ascribed mainly to the sense 
of the harmony of complete development, and above all to 
the passionate admiration of physical beauty which art con- 
tributed largely to sustain. The statues of the most lovely 
were then placed among the statues of the goddesses, and the 
athletic games made the symmetry and beauty of the manly 
frame the highest type of perfection. ‘ A perfect mind in a 
perfect body ’ was the ideal of the philosopher, and the latter 
was considered almost a condition of the former. Harmo- 
nious sustained manhood, without disproportion, or anomaly, 
or eccentricity — that godlike type in which the same divine 
energy seems to thrill with equal force through every faculty 
of mind and body, the majesty of a single power never de- 
ranging the balance or impairing the symmetry of the whole, 
was probably more keenly appreciated and more frequently 
exhibited in ancient Greece than in any succeeding civilisa- 
tion. 

Among the moderns, on the other hand, the law of 
development has been much more social than individual, and 
depends, as wo have seen, on the growth of the industrial 
clement. If wo examine the history of the last few cen- 
turies, since the Italian republics revived commerce on a 
large scale, or since the Portugese for the first time founded 
a great colonial empire in the interests of industrial enter- 
prise , 1 we find that these interests have been steadily becom- 

* t 

1 Among the ancients, the Phoenician colonies, and a few others of less 
importance, were no doubt commercial ; but the immense majority were due 
cither to the love of migration natural to a barbarous people, or to an excess 
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ing supreme in all war, legislation, and diplomacy, and that 
the philosophy of utility, which is the most faithful expres- 
sion of the industrial spirit, has attained a corresponding 
place in the sphere of thought. It is supported by the as- 
cendency of the inductive philosophy, which has always con- 
centrated its effox-ts chiefly on material advantages. It is sup- 
ported by the rapid diffusion through all classes of habits of 
thought derived frexn political life, which is the consequence 
of the extension of political liberty. It is supported too by 
the investigations of those great moralists who since Cum- 
berland have been mainly employed in proving that virtue is 
a condition of happiness, from which men have illogically, 
but not unnaturally, inferred, that that which has no utility 
can have no moral value . 1 

The immense importance of utilitarianism in correcting 
the evils of fanaticism, in calling into action the faculties 
which asceticism had petrified, and in furnishing a simple, 
universal principle of life, lias been clearly shown. Its capa- 
bility of coalescing with received theological doctrines can 
hardly be doubtful to those who remember that Paley made 
it the comer-stone of his moral philosophy, maintaining that 
a hope of future reward was the natural principle of virtue. 
Indeed, one of the few political economists who have endeav- 
or population, or to a desire when vanquished to escape servitude, or to a feai 
of invasion, or to the spirit of conquest. The substitution of the industrial 
for the military colonial system is one of the important changes in history 
and on the whole, perhaps, it cannot be better dated than from the Portu 
fuc-o colonial empire, which Yu=cokla Gama founded, and Albuquerque con 
solidnlcd. 

1 A groat political economist, in a work which has now become very rare 
says, 1 Toute vertu qui n’a pas l’utilite pour objet iminydiat roe porait futile 
ridicule, pareille & cette perfection de Talapoin qui consiste il se tenir sur un 
oeul pied plusicurs annecs de suite, ou dans nnelquc autre mortification nuisi- 
ble it lui-meme, inutile aux autres, et que son Dieu memo doit regarder en 
pitid.’ (J. B. Say, Olbie, p. 81.) 
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oured to give their science a theological complexion, has 
argued that the laws of economical and of religions progress 
arc identical, being self-denial for an end . 1 At the same 
time, the defects of such a system are sufficiently manifest, 
and they are in a great measure also the defects of rational- 
ism. Utility is, perhaps, the highest motive to which reason 
can attain. The sacrifice of enjoyments and the endurance 
of sufferings become rational only when some compensating 
advantage can be expected. The conduct of that Turkish 
atheist , 5 who, beliving that death was an eternal sleep, re- 
fused at the stake to utter the recantation which would save 
his life, replying to every remonstrance, 1 Although there is 
no recompense to be looked for, yet the love of truth con- 
straineth me to die in its defence,’ in the eye of reason is an 
inexplicable folly ; and it is only by appealing to a far higher 
faculty that it appears in its true light as one of the loftiest 
forms of virtue. It is from the moral or religious faculty 
alone that wo obtain the conception of the purely disinter- 
ested. This is, indeed, the noblest thing we possess, the 
celestial spark that 'is within us, the impress of the dit ine 
image, the principle of every heroism. Where it is not 
developed, the citilisation, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated. 

In the long scries of transformations we have reviewed, 
there are two which have been eminently favourable to this, 
the heroic side of human nature. The substitution of the 
philosophical conception of truth, for its own sake, for the 
theological conception of the guilt of error, has been in this 
respect a clear gain ; and the political movement which has 

’ll t # m m 

**esultecl cliicfly from the introduction of the spirit of rational- 

■i 

1 Perin, La JRichesse dans les Soclctis Ckreticnncs. 
a Maliomet Effendi. Sec Baylc, Pam'es Diver ses, § 182. 
vol. n. — 49 * 
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ism into politics, has produced, and is producing, some of the 
most splendid instances of self-sacrifice. On the whole, how- 
ever, it can hardly he doubted, that the general tendency of 
these influences is unfavourable to enthusiasm, and that both 
in actions and in speculations this tendency is painfully visi- 
ble. With a far higher level of average excellence than in 
former times, our age exhibits a marked decline in the spirit 
of self-eacrifice, in the appreciation of the more poetical or 
religious aspect of our nature. The history of self-sacrifice 
during the last 1POO years, has been mainly the history of the 
action of Christianity upon the world. Ignorance and error 
have, no doubt, often directed the heroic spirit into wrong 
channels, and have sometimes even made it a cause of great 
evil to mankind; but it is the moral type and beauty, the 
enlarged conceptions and persuasive power of the Christian 
faith, that have chiefly called it into being, and it is by their 
influence alone that it can be permanently sustained. The 
p»ner of Christianity in this respect can only cease with the 
annihilation of the moral nature of mankind ; but there are 
periods in which it is comparatively low. The decay of the 
old spirit of loyalty, the destruction of asceticism, and the 
restriction of the sphere of charity, which has necessarily 
resulted from the increased elaboration of material civilisa- 
tion, represent successive encroachments on the field of self- 
sacrifice which have boon very imperfectly compensated, and 
have given our age a mercenary, venal, and unhcroic charac- 
ter, that is deeply to he explored. A healthy civilisation 
implies a double action — the action of great bodies of men 
moving with the broad stream of their age, and eventually 
governing their leaders ; and the action ot men of genius ot 
heroism upon the masses, raising tfiem to a higher level, sup- 
plying them with nobler motives or more comprehensive 
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principles, and modifying, though not altogether directings 
the general current. The first of these forms of action is now 
exhibited in great perfection. The second has but little 
influence in practice, and is almost ignored in speculation. 
The gradual evolution of societies, the organised action of 
great communities under the impulse of utilitarian motives, 
is admirably manifested; but great individualities act seldom 
and feebly upon the world. At the same time, the history 
of speculative philosophy exhibits a corresponding tone. 
There has always been an intimate connection between 
utilitarianism and those systems of metaphysics which great- 
ly restrict and curtail the original powers of our nature, 
regarding the human mind as capable only of receiving, 
arranging, and transforming ideas that come to it from with- 
out. Those who hold that all our ideas arc derived from 
sensation, will always, if they arc consistent, make utility 
the ultimate principle of virtue, because by their system they 
can never rise to the conception of the disinterested ; 1 and, 
on the other hand, it will be usually found that the sensual 
school and the materialism which it has produced, have 
arisen in periods when the standard of motives was low, and 
when heroism and pure enthusiasm had but little influence. 
In our present absolute ignorance of the immediate causes of 
life, and of the nature and limits of mind and matter, this 
consideration furnishes perhaps the most satisfactory argu- 
ments in favour of spiritualism ; and it is as an index of the 
moral condition of the age tl«ut the prevalence of either 
spiritualism or materialism is especially important. At pres 

' As Madame do Piacl said, 1 La jnor.ilo fondue sur l’interet, si fortement 
prfccliee par les eerivains fransnis Uu dernier sieclc, cst dans une connexion 
intime avee la m6taphysiq«o qu : j attribue toutes nos idees & dcs sensations' 
(£’ Allemagne). I believe all who are conversant with the history of philoso 
phj will acknowledge this to be profoandly true. 
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ent, the tendency towards the latter is too manifest to 
escape the notice of any attentive observer. That great 
reaction against the materialism of the last century, which 
was represented by the ascendency of German and Scotch 
philosophies in England, and by the revival of Cartcsianisin 
m France, which produced in art a renewed admiration for 
Gothic architecture; in literature, the substitution of a school 
of poetry appealing powerfully to the passions and the 
imagination, for the frigid intellectualisra of Pope or of 
Voltaire ; and in religion, the deep sense of .sin, displayed in 
different forms both by the qprly Evangelicals and by the 
early Tractarians, is everywhere disappearing. In England, 
the philosophy of experience, pushed to the extremes of 
Ilume, and represented by the ablest living philosopher in 
Europe, has been rising with startling rapidity to authority 
and has now almost acquired an ascendency in speculation. 
In Fr nice, the reaction against spiritualism and the tendency 
toward- avowed materialism, as represented by the writings 
of Comte , 1 of Renan, and of Taine, are scarcely less powerful 
than at the close of the hi=t century; while, under the guid- 
ance of Schoppenhauer and of Buclmer, even Germany itself) 


1 It is indeed true, that a first principle of the Positive school is the asser- 
tion that the limit of human faculties is the study of the -successions of phe- 
nomena, and that we arc therefore incapable of ascertaining their causes ; and 
M. LLtuv, in his preface to the recent edition of Comte’s works, has adduced 
this principle to show that Positivism is unaffected by arguments against 
materialism. Asa maticr of fact, however, the leading Positivists have been 
avowed materialists ; the negation of the existence of metaphysics as a scicnco 
distinct from physiology, which is one of their cardinal doctrines, implies, or 
all but implies, materialism ; and the tendency of their school has, I think, 
of late years been steadily to substitute direct ncgalionaior scepticism. There 
ore some good remarks on this in a very clear and able little book, called Lt 
Materialisme Contcniporaine, by Paul Janet, ia writer on whom (since Saisset 
died) the defence of Spiritualism in France scorns to have mainly devolved. 
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so long the chosen seat of metaphysics, is advancing with, no 
faltering steps in the same career. 

This is the shadow resting upon the otherwise brilliant 
picture the history of Rationalism presents. The destruction 
of the belief in witchcraft and of religious persecution, the 
decay of those ghastly notions concerning future punish- 
ments, which for centuries diseased the imaginations and 
embittered the character of mankind, the emancipation of 
suffering nationalities, the abolition of the belief in the guilt 
of error, which paralysed the intellectual, and of the asceti- 
cism which jjaralysed the material, progress of mankind, may 
be justly regarded as among the greatest triumphs of civili- 
sation ; hut when we look hack to the cheerful alacrity with 
which, in some former ages, men sacrificed all their material 
and intellectual interests to what they believed to be right, 
and when we realise the unclouded assurance that was their 
reward, it is imnossible to deny that we have lost something 
in our progress. 
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sand and wine, 3f>fl note. Doctrines of [ life, by Alexander Cloiry, 16 note 

the Lutherans and Calvinists. 867. The Beelzebub, regarded as the god of flics, I. 94 
doctrine of original sin rejected by Fori- ) note 
mis. 872. By Zuiuglius, 873. And by Begirds, sect of the, I. 344 
Chilliugworth and Jeremy Taylor, 374 Belgium, monkish origin of many of the 
note j towns of, il. 232 First mercantile ettnb* 

Barbarians, conversion of the. causes idol- | lishineuts in, 281 
atry to become general, i. 230 t Belief, religious, leUsliism probably the fl;st 

Barberini, Cardinal, his musical parties, i: i stage of, I. 204. Anthropomorphism llio 
808 note 1 next stage, 207 

Barclay. William, first denied the power of Bcllft' iniue, Cardinal, ono of his argument* 
the i’ope over the temporal possession* of ; in favour nf persecution, ii. 28 hole. His 

princes, ii. 164 note. On lawful resistance » support of the Dope's right to di-nose sov- 

to tyranny, let : ereigua, 147. Ills work bur.it in Paris, 

IJaroni, Leonora, her singing, ii. 368 note. ‘ 147 

Milton s Latin poems addressed to her, Bells, church, supposed invention of, by 
308 note Paulinus, i. 262 

Bartholomew, St., success of persecution Benedict XIV., Pope, his definition of usury, 
shown in the ease of tho mas.sicre of. ii, ii. 217 note. His decree against it. 237 

34. Heaven (hanked by a Pope for the Belied Ictinus, their services is making Ja- 

mas«acru of, 13 i hour honourable, ii. 282 

Bartholomco. Fra, influence oi Savonarola Benibain, Jeremy, his part In the movement 
over Idin, i. 261 for the mitigation of the severity of the 

Basil, St., devotion of the monks of, to penal code. i. 831. On iimut, ii. 231 note. 

painting, il. 282 (lives the oeath-blow to the usury laws, 

Baxter, Diehard, his defence of the persecu- • 2 tin 
lion of witch"?, i. 8:,*. 128. His ammm of Berkeley. Bishop, helps by his writings Hut 
the death of L«»wus. 126 note. His vain cause’of toleration, ii 77. His proposal 

endeavours to revive the belief in witch- ; to admit Catholics into a Protestant I'ni- 
craft by accounts of witch trials in Ameri- : wrsitv, 124 note. His sentiments on pas 
ea. 18SC His work answered by llutehin- 1 give obedience, 170 note 
:• >n. ld.i. IBs view of religious liberty, ii. Bernard. St., his rejection of the doctrine of 
7b i the Immaculate Conception, i. 223 note 

llayle. li!< view of witchcraft, i. 116. His Bet oiiiee. the name given by early Christian 
attempt to overcome tiie popular Mipersii- tradition to tin* woman healed of an issue 
1’.o:i< lv-pccting comets. 291. His works. • of blood, i. 221 note. This woman one of 

and tho-* which be^t show ids g«*mns. 2i»l ; tlio principal types among the UuostJcs, 

note His remarks on the tendency of : 22! note 

theologians to condemn error more ?«.- Beza, on predestination, i. 8S7. Advocates 

verely than immorality, 313 note. His . the lawfulness of persecution, ii. 50. llis 

denunciation of torture. tt!3 note. The I answer to Caste llio. 56 
character of Ilavic regarded a? the see pti- Bianehi, his work *On Ecclesiastical rower,' 
cal scholar, ii. G4. Ilia influence on relig- | ii. 141 note 

Ions Jib* Tty in France, 04. His . Bihbleiia. Cardinal, his play of the ‘Cahin- 

trains-lcs d'^ntrer,’ 64. Argnm-nts by j dra,' ii. 299. Portraits of’ by Buphacl, 299 
which his principles were developed. 67, I note 

IHn advocacy of the doctrine of ]ias- ] Biblical interpretation and criticism. See 
sdve obedience, 212. Tiie ‘Avis aux He- Scriptural interpretation 
fuaiez ' ascribed to him. 212 note \ Bilson. Bishop bis Ajudogv for the poliev 

Bayonet. importance of the invention of the, of Queen Elizabeth towarils the Catholics, 
to df/jio'-racy. ii. 207 | ii. 48 note. Maintains the sinfulness of 

Bear-baiting, not formerly regarded as in- ! toleration, 48 note 
human, i. 307, 8ns ! Binsfcldiiis, his opposition to the belief ii 

Bear-, dancing, their connection with the : lycanlhropy. 1. 9s note 
devil, i. 1'6 note . Bishops, election of. iu the early Church, ii. 

Beaumarchais, his charity, ii. 231 note I 140 

B -.nuy. (ireok worship of 0-ery order of. 1. . Black death, a cause of tho tendency low* 

28b. Beauty of some of the higher forma ' ards luxury, ii. 275 
of aninrii life, displayed in (I reek sculp- Black smiths,’ Abyssinian superstition ro- 
lure, 289 note. Departure of mcdueval , sjx-cting. i. 9S note 
net l'rotn the beautiful, 241. A general ef- . Blackwood, on lawful resistance to tyranny, 
florescence of tho beautiful tho result of \ t ii. ISO +, 

the revival of learning in Europe, • Blanchot, Peter, Ids farce of ‘Palclln,' il 297, 

247. Influence of voluptuous beauty ’ L9S note. 

upon art. 256 note. The feeling of rewr- Bodin-.John, his defence of (ho belief In 
ence gradually encroached upon aud ah- : witchcraft. 1. 8S. Testimonies to his mcr- 
sorhed l»y that of beauty, 26s i its as an historian, 107 vote. Ills * Demon- 

?ecearla, his onpositioi: to Ip-ture in Italy, omanic d -s S irciers,’ JOS. His indigna- 
L 3> 1 ^ tiou at WierV sceptical, work 109, ]Ul 
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reverence for Hie Old Testament, 151 note.. 
Ills notion of the Influence of the stars 
over the development of societies, 283 
note. Ilia study of the Roman Intv, ii. 
194. His view ot the regal power, 194 
Body, the human, contrast . between the 
pagan and Christian estimate of, i. 240 
B'L'otians, their dislike of commerce, ii. 224 
Biguet, piesident of the tribunal " of St [ 
Cl.iudc, his executions for lyeantnropy, L 

Bolingbrofce, Lord, causes of the oblivion 
info which his works have passed, i. 1UU. J 
Inimical to liberty, ii. 200 
Ballandist. collection of Lives of the Saints, 1 
1. 158 not 6 

Bonuvcnturn, SI - .. his Tsaltcr, in use at 
Rome, i. 227 vote 

Boniface. St., his attack on St. VIrgillus, i. 

Boots with pointed toes supposed to have 
been ino'Vensivo to (hid, i. IS 
Bossuet, attacks Zuinglius 1 notion of origl 
nal sin, i. :JT-J note. Asserts the doctrine 
of salvation only in the Church. 3^2. 
I’nsllfon Ufidam-d hybiin to Socinians and 
Anabaptists, ii. t !0 

Botticelli, tho painter, influenced by Savon- 
arola, t. 201 j 

Bnurdeuux, De Lanerc’s suggestion as to 
the cause of witchcraft about, j. iji) vote \ 
Brancas, Madame de, her performance of 
the character of Geometry, if. 298 note 1 
Bropliotruphia. or asylums for children, in 1 
the time of Justinian, ii. 233 
Breccia, Inquisition riots In, ii. 117 
Bridles, witches’, or iron collars used for 
extorting confession, i. 146 not a 
Brocdersen, ids work on usury, ii. 257 i 
Browne, Sir Thomas, ids belief in the exist- \ 
ence of witchcraft, i. 124 note, 129 
Bruges, luxury of, in tho fourteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 275 j 

Brunelleschi, Ids Influence on Italian nrch- ! 

iteeture, i. 2(15 1 

Bruno, Iris philosophical speculations, 1.401. , 
Burnt alive. 401 ! 

Bruyerc. La, his opinions and Influence on 
the subject of witchcraft, f. 11(1 
Buchanan, (Jcorgc. his l’rotcstnnt liberal- 
ism. ii. 1 71. Nis praise of the tyrunid- ■ 
cities of antiquity, 171, 172. Influence of 
his tract ‘Be .lure Regni apucl Sculos, 1 
172 

Buckle, on the disbelief in witchcraft In - 
Kngland. i. 138. Un the Scotch Reforma- 
tion, ii. 170 

Bull-bating, not fonnerly regarded as in- 
human, i. 3Ui. Its * silent extinction 
amongst the upper classes, 8<»9. De- 
fended by Canning and Windham, 807 i 
note. The unsuccessful warfare waged by : 
the Popes against Spanish bull-tights. 3"3 
note. Opposition of the Jesuit Mariam, 
805 note. The great bull -light of 1383 at ■ 
Rome, 80S note. ■% #, 

Bullinger, hl3 approval of the murder of 
Servetus, ii. 52 

Burghc a, privileges of, in the uddtl linages, 
it 239 note 

Burgos, miracle if tho crucifix at. i. 157. I 
Burnet, Bishop. Ids libera. Ism. ii. Irl) note ' 
Burt, Captain, on old women turning them- 


selves into cats, i, 1 48, note. Ilia account 
of the belief in witch craft In Scotland In 
Ids time, 151 

Butler, on eternal punishments, l 338 


'ABALA, the Hebrew. I. 67 note 
1 Cabal Is. views of the, respecting de- 
mons, i. 49 note. Doctrines and beliefs 
of the. 60. The mystic union of Cabal Js- 
tic philosophers anil sylphs. 67 
Cagllustro, the prophecies of, attributed to 
supernatural agency, i. 119 
Cainits, their reverence for the opponrat? 

of the Jewish religion, i. 220 note 
Cu Inborn, witches put to death at, 1. 37 
note 

Calvin, John, Ids notions on witchcraft, I. S3 
vote. His view of in hint baptism, 367 
note. His part In the Encnarljtic contro- 
versy. 373. II is view of the doctrine of 
salvutum only for those in the Church, 
3SI. Advocates the lawfulness of perse- 
cution, ii. 50. Applauded for burning 
Servetus. 52. IBs answer to Caste! lio's 
denunciation nt predeslinurianlsin, 53. 
His book against tlie Aral apt isls’ notion 
of the sleep of the soul between death 
and judgment. 79 vote. His inclination 
to tile republican theory of government, 
If 9. Ilis views of money-lending. 23d. 
His severity agaimJ the theatre. 310 note. 
Canning. Ceorgo, his defence of bull-haitiiig, 
i. 3117 note 

Capel. Lord. Ids dvirg words on passive 
obedience, ii. 1st note 
Capital, the increase of, one of the circum- 
stances that prepared the democracy of 
the eighteenth century, ii 201. Import- 
ance to the poor of cun verting wealth 
into capital. 343 vote 

Capital punishment, opposition of Bishop 
Berkeley to, 1. 330. Beevaria advocated 
Its abolition, 050 

Cardan, his horoscope nf Christ, I. 284 vote 
Curniagnola and the Italian condoUierl, li. 
2u6 

Carmelites, tlieir history, ii. 349 note 
Cartilage, Council of. pronounces Hie dam- 
nation of the heat hen, i. 877. Third and 
Fourth Councils of, condemn usury, ii. 
247 note 

Carving on gold and silver, how preserved 
in (lie middle ages, i. 287 note. Carved 
ivory diptyrhs, 287 note 
CaMMihou. Meric, his defence of the belief 
in the existence of wilheraft. i. Rid 
Cassino, Monte, pelionl of Creek mosaic 
artists established at. i. 237 
C^stanaga. a Spanish monk, questions the 
justice of executions for witchcraft, 1. 37 
note 

Castillio. Ids life arid writings, ii. 53. Ilis 
repudiation of predoslinnrinmsro, 53. De- 
nounces the murder of Servetus, 54. 
Answered by Calvin and Bezii, 55. Epi- 
thets heaped upon him by Calvin, 55 note 
Ilis end, 56 

Catacombs, tombs of the exorcists 1c the 
J. 50 note. The art of the catacombs alto 
go i her removed from idolatry, 211. Only 
one or two representations of martyr- 
doms, 211. Systematic exclusion of ’all 
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images of sorrow, sufferin'* and vongc- 1 
212. Great 1ov« of symbolism 
cviiuvd by the art of the catacombs. 213 

IV.b.iri, a sect of Gnostics, their dibits to 
mi 1 .i;ic the propensities of iho body, i. 
2ln 

Catholicism. Homan, traces nf the com- 
promise between Christianity ami Pairin- 
lsin in. i. fil. Idi-nt Pleati-m of s'artliiiij • 
natural phenomena by the priests with ; 
nets of rebellion against themselves, (>J. i 
The continuance of miraculous power ! 
still maintained by the ('Lurch of Home. \ 
1.15. lint the sense of the miraculous ! 
on the <l,»Hi:i- a:un;r: the great body of > 
educated Catholics. 159. M2. Kationalis- 
tic (Ciudendi'S in Itouian Catholic coun- 
tries, 151. Kdlrdion* on St Peter's at 
Home its a memorial of the decay uf Ca- 
tholicism, *JiV>. Torture employed bv 
Catholic* during the reign of Miry, 3:W 
hofi. I i«v;rim* ’ of t!:c Cunreh of Punii* 
respecting infant b:ipl*-m j*s enunciated 
by the Couiidl of Trent. diW. K:.rl\ Ca- 
tholicism per.cctly i:i accordance with the 
iiit-4U*t*ln:il wants of Europe. ii. tJt*. IV- 
riod when it became ll*-* principle of lvt- 
rogiv.* -Ion. :j \ An-1 when coercion was 
ir. ittired, 3-. K.MaMS.-liuieiii of the In- 
iptisiilon, ma-s-'.erc of the Alldgeiia-:-. and 
injunction of the l-Vir'.h Cmm-il of the 
Interna. 3\ Atrocity of the persecution 
perpetrated by C.:l!io|b»!siii. l l. A "renter 
amount of ifum-riied Millering inllieicd 
by the Church of Home than by any oth- 
er religion that L:.i ever exited. 4»i. 
JVr.-e-ulion of Cithulies under EJitabcth, 
•IT. <’..i|ioli * and 1 Vote-tan: p-r-ecutioiis 
compiled, 57. Growth of religion.- lib- 
erty in Krautv always oppo-ed l*v Hie 
Oiun*!i. 74. A Item pis of laum-iinais to 
u^o.d..tv Catholicity with the movement 
of nm lent civilisation. 71. Catholicism 
pro-crib -i] by the English Common- 
wealth. 7**. Milton's tv.: o:i- for exclud- 
ing ( at holies iTroin toleration, K 2. Period 
of the undisputed ascendi-ncy of Cat I ml i- 
ci-m in Europe, ItlT. Catholic emancipa- 
lion. 1 23. Endowment of the college of 
Mayno./th, 12-*. Proposal of Bishop 
Berkeley to ad:ni: (’.llh ilica into a Prot- 
estant university, 123 note. Pc view of 
the L'ltramoiit.uis party. 1 Id. Tile works 
of liellamdne and Snare/ bnml at Paris, 
147. Teaching of French Cafholici-iu ns 
to the imlepatsil rce of the civil power, 
lib;. In its Ltirii.v Mage the. Cailiulic 
Church the representative of jim ltc-s, 
2*K Natural in.-np.:cily of Catholicism 
to guide the democratic movement in 
Iho eighteenth century, 211. Her im- 
placable enmity to tolemi i»n. 212. Elfeet 
of the prohibition of Usury iu Catholic 
countries, 253 note 

flat**. Ins remark on celibacy, i, 9!) 

Cats, old women turning ttieinsclvcs into, i. 
145 note 

Causes, ultimate, failure of the mind of 
man in discovering, i. 297. 

Cavalry: change in the relative position of 
cavalry and i.ifantrv In war, ii. 203 

Cticcltiuu, the iuikijuiu, notice of, ii. 297 
note 


Celibacy regarded r.s the highest form of 
virtue, i. 95. The old writers reaped i lie 
women. 99. In Hue nee wf the celibacy of 
the monks in strengthening Marlu la try, 
224 

Cellini. Benvenuto, his combination of Im- 
morality and piety, i. "ill 
Cdso. Minos, his work attributed to Beilins, 
ii. 37 note 

Celts, their ascription of intelligence to 
animals, i. I'd note 

Censorship, abrogation of (he. in England, 
ii. &7. A literary censorship directed 
against heretical writings after the aboli- 
tion of punishment for ln-irsy. 115. Dio- 
cletian. Julian, Coil st a Mi tic. and Ar cadi us, 
lls. Beginning of licenses. 119. Convo 
cation and the Star Chamber, 119 
CVr.'bnitlon, unconsduus, instances of, li 
95, 9<i note 

Ceres. in Greek statues, a type of surnmei 
and of ma tenia! love, i. 2-1 3. 

Chalmers. l)r.. liis suggestion respecting 
the earth, i. 2 >7 note 

Chance, games of. why prohibited, i. 257. 
t ) Id opinions on the* subject of lots, 257 
note. Uatakers work on the natural laws 
of lot, 2^7 vote 

Charity of the early Christians, ii. 233. 
Long period that elapsed bdurc it was 
appreciated, 235 

Charlemagne, Ills stringent laws against 
Sorcerer.-, i. t'5. Ilk contemptuous disre- 
gard of the decrees of the Second Coun- 
cil of Nice, 2**u 

Charles V.. Emperor, number of Dutch 
heretics put to death (hiring Ills reign, ii. 
41. Magnificent po-liion of Spain under 
l:i> goveriiinciit, 311. 1 1 is employment 

of gobl in hi- wars. *'*13. Ilis dishonest 
tampering with the coinage, old vote 
Charles IN., of France, alleged cause of his 
early death, i. 1 id 

Charms, reverence of, fetishism, I. 207 
C.mmui. liis famous treatise on ‘Wisdom, 1 
i. 115, 333 note, liis denunciation of tor- 
ture in France, 333. IPs advocacy of the 
doctrine of passive obedience, ii. 212 
Chemistry, its separation from alchemy, i. 
292 

Child, Sir Josiah, his defence of the mercan- 
tile system, ii. 327 note 
Chilling worth. William, causes of his join- 
ing the dim eh uf Pome, i. 1>U. Dejects 
original sin, 374 note. Helps by bis writ- 
ings the cause of toleration, Ii. 77. 75 
, Chocolate, importation of, into Europe, iu 
321 

Christ, ns represented in Christina art before 
i and after the twelfth century. 1. 71. Early 
; symbols of, 215. Probable Gnostic origin 
of the conventional cast of features a scrib- 
ed to Christ, 222. Xo authentic portrait 
of Christ in the time of St. Augustine, 

223 note. The llrsl notice in writing of 
t the rosemblaiwcj of Christ to Ills mother, 

224 note. The imago lit Panceas, 229. 
Mosaic poi trait preserved :n the clinrch 
of St T *raxede, at Pome, 237 note. The 
tradition of Ids deformity, 245. The forg- 
ed letter of Lcntu Ins’ to the Homan 
Senate on bis appearance, 245 note. Cun* 
dun’s horoscope of him, 284 note 
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Christianity: the curly Christians in Ihc 
Roman empire, i 44. Paganism, hmv re- 
garded by th<pn, 43. Influence of the 
Alexandrian or Nco- Platonic school over 
them. 46 note. Exorcists among them, 
4!). 156 note. Terror which the doctrine j 
of demons must have spread anion." them, 
GO. The title ‘enemies of the human j 
raeo* transferred from tlic* Christians to 
the magicians. f>4. Magical char.-w ter at- 
tributed to Christian rites, 55. The mir- 
acle of St. 1 Illarion. 35. f.i». Policy of the ! 
early Christ inns towards ll.e magicians, I 
G9. Compromise lietwcen Christianity 1 
and Paganism, (in. Change in the twelfth 
century in the popular teaching. 78. 1 ji- 
fluencc of rationalism on Christianity, 

1 !)!>. Examples of let Eli not Inns in l fie 
early Cliureh. 201. Similarly touching 
and sold inn- character of the early Church. 
212. Its s\ mlioUsm ns evinced in early 
Christian art. 2N5. Triumph of c«u i>iian- 
ity by absorbing and trim forming old 
systems ml her than annihilatin'.' them. 
228. Distinct ire type and tone of Cluis- 
trmitv banished from art. and replaced by 
types' of pagnni.-in. 2.V.I. Originality of 
the moral type of Chris: ianity. dll. Real 
character and test oft lie CitrKinn religion. 
829. Boundless philanthropy of modern 
Christianity, UIS. Tl.u sense of sin ap- 
pealed to most strongly by Chri>tianity. 
850. First congelation of the moral sen- 
timents of Christianity into an elaborate 
theology, 030. lJelief of the early < 'linri-h 
that lit) external to Christianity were 
doomed to damnation. 860. Trlmnph of 
Christianity in the I toman empire on the 
condition of transforming Itself under the 
influence of tile spirit of sect. ii. l"tl 
Passive obedience of tile early Christians. 
187, 140. Synthesis of the moral prin- 
ciplcs of Cliristlanity and Pagaui-m. 22o. 
Christ Sanity the most effective opponent 
of the evil* of slavery, 229. The ferocity 
of manners corrected by tho creation of 
Christian charity. 282 ‘Rung period that 
elapsed hvlore the preeminent services of 
Clntsrian charily were appreciated, 2=53. 
(Jreat development of sell -sacri lice by 
Christianity. 28". Position of public, 
amusements in the early history of Chris- 
tianity, 2-9 

Chrysostom, St.« on women, i. 99 

Church and State theory, the, in England 
and Franco, Ii. 121 

Church, J)r. Thomas, his answer to Middle- 
ton’s attack on the Veracity of the Fa- 
thers. i. 172 

Cicero, his idea of the soul, 1. 3-lft 

Limalmc. joy of the Florentines at one of 
bis pictures of the Virgin, i. 268 

Ciinento, Aecadeitiia del,’ establishment of 
the, In Tuscany, i. 292 

CfrctuncellioiK-s, their turbulence, and per- 
secution by Constantino.,^. 28 t 

T vilisatlon. c fleet of. in destroy in" the ‘be- 
lief in the miraculous, L 162.* Its janver 
on content pot ary as compared with his- 
torical miracles, 162 

Classical writings, action of the revival of 
tho, on liberty, ii. 198 In altering the. 
type of heroism. 193. Attempts to mould 


them into (be imago of tho media) 
vnl conceptions, 198. This tendency 
ridiculed by Ulrich von ITulten and Rabe- 
lais, 198 note. Ellen t of Lhc revival of 
classical 1 car nine in Europe, 255 
Clel-t riruia. his objection to all forms of per 
sedition, ii. 56 note. Passages from his 
writings quoted, 57 note 
Clemers" Alcxandrintis, on ladies tiding 
looking-glasses. i. 286 note. Admits t tic 
possibility of the salvation of pagans, £77 
ii vie 

Clement, the Dominican friar, his nttmbi 
ot Henri III. of E ranee, it. 151. Ap- 
plauded for his act. 161 
Clem.-nt V.. Pope, removes all prohibitions 
ugaiust bull-light ill" in Spain, l. 8(fcj note 
Clement. 8L, miracle related of. i. 95 
Clergy, opin ion that they should not, undei 
any circumstance*, cause the death of 
men. ii. 38. Toleration denounced by all 
sections of the clergy, 59. Delicious lib- 
erty favoured by the 'marriage of the Prot- 
era'll clergy, 62. Attitude of the clergy 
of England respecting religious liberty 
during the Revolution, b<?, 87. Contest 
between tho legal and ecclesiastical power, 
* |K . Blow struck at tho power of the 
clergy by the suppression of the inotins- 
lories. 123. Disappearance of l Iso clergy 
from public nflhvs. 2g6. Cruelty of tho 
Epaiii-h elergv to the dews. 268 
Clogy. Alexander, his life of Deilell, ii. 1C 
■note 

Clulen. Joaclnm. 1 Do Il.ort-llcis perscqnen- 
dis,' ii. To note 

CotTee. introduction of. into Europe, ii. 322 
Coinage. results of tampering with the, ii. 
816 note 

Colbert, his suppression of executions for 
witidieraft. i. 117. And of accusations for 
sure -ry. 11-. iiis services to manufac- 
tures, ii. 826. 827 

Collier, deu-mr, his work on tlic stage, ii. 
8lu 

Cologne, university of, its condemnation of 
a rationalistic spirit in some priests of 
the dim 1 esc. t. 104. Attempt of the In- 
quisition at, to destroy the whole litera- 
ture of the .lews except the Bible, ii. 119 
Colonies. substitution of industrial for mil- 
itary, ii. 851 note 

Comets. Oiled «f. on the superstitions of the 
(lark ages, i. (‘I, "Work of Emmuidua 
and Fieni on. i. 2-n note. Superstitions 
reflecting them, 290. Kaxo’s statement 
of the prophetic character of comets. 290 
>/»/<-. Atn-nipis to explain them in a 
rationalistic manner, 290. And of Para- 
celsus and IJiiyJe to upset the superstitions 
respecting tin in, 291. Comets removed 
into the domain of law by Halley. 291. 
'1 he tail of u comet considered by Wills* 
ton to be the locality of hell. 846 note 
Commerce and trade, how regarded by tho 
a licit- ills. ii. 224. I is interests give rice to 
consulships, ii. 202. Its influence, in lead- 
ing men to tolerance, 262. Commercial 
activity of the .lews, 272. Rapid Increase 
of commerce in Europe, 251 
Co in uioii wen I ill, great numbers of execu- 
tions for witchcraft, in England during the, 
i. 125. 
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Como, number of sorcerers pot to death at, ' 
in one year, i. <il ! 

Conception, the Immaculate, first appear- j 
anec of the doctrine of, i. 225. St, Au^iis- j 
line on, quoted, 224 nofe. Adopted by 1 
the Mahometans, 225 note. Rejected by 
St. Bernard as novel, 225 noth 
Condna on the history of usury, ii. 25G note. 

257 note \ 

Confessions of witches, how extorted in 
Scotland, i. 146 note 

Constance, groat numbers of witches burnt 
at, i. 31 

Constance, Council of. its denunciation of . 

the right to slay tyrants, ii. 156 
Constantine, the ‘Emperor, bis severe low 
against secret magic, 1. 52. His de .«1 ruc- 
tion of pagan statues, 25$ note. His per- 
secuiions of #Jews and heretics, ii. 22. 23. 
His policy towards the pagans, 24. De- 
stroys the books of the Arlans. 11$. Le- 
galises Inter e.-t at 12 per cent.. 246 note 
Coastanilus, the Emperor, unbraces the 
Arlan heresy, 1. 52. His penalties lbr 
every kind of magic. 52. $t. Hilary’s de- 
nunciations of hint. Ii. 137 note 
Consubstuiitiailon. almost silent evanescence 
of the doctrine ot. i. 20$ 

‘Consulship of the Sell,* the institution so 
called. 11. 261 note 

Consulships, foundation of. ii. 261. 2>1. The 
first recorded Entrllsh consul, 2nl note 
Convent scandals of tt’nuH'ridi, C randier, and 
La Cadi ere, i. 2s note 

Convocation advocates the execution of 
.Vary f»neen of .Scuts for ii 5 da try. ii. ?><t 
note. 1'ndi-rtakes to censure heretical 
book*, lilt 

Copen lie:: n system, rise and condemnation 
of, i. 2-1. "it ejected to the last by Lord 
Bacon, 2!>2 note 

Cordova, the theatre of, destroyed, ii. 30$ 
note 

Corporations and guilds, tlioir importance In 
the middle ugi*s. ii. 24't. Milan longer ex- 
empt from them than auy other town in 
Europe. 2-2 

jo. sin as I ndiropl curios. i. 275. Hi* 4 Topo- 
graph ia Christiana,' 270. Un earthquakes, 
2-$ note 

Councils, influence of, in stimulating perse- 
cution. ii. 34 

Coxe, Bishop, advocates the application of 
torture li> the Catholic priests, i. >>13 note 
Craig. dohn, his application of tho doctrine 
ot'prohahi lilies to the Christian religion, 
L 867. Be view of his argument by" La- 
place. 36$ vote 

Creation, spiritual meaning contained in the 
record of the. i. 273 

Credit, movement In favour of manufactures 
stimulated by the invention of, ii. 832 
CrulU lily proclaimed a virtue by the classes 
who were most addicted to falsehood, i. 
2116 

Cross, examples of fetish notions in the 
early Church respecting the. i. 2ft5. In- 
troduction of the cross in the forms of 
Christian churches, 250 note 
Crosse, Dr., his attacks on Glanvil, i. 132 
note 

' rueiflx, miracle of the. at Burgos, \ ’'07. 
And in Christ’s Church, Dublin, 164 


Crticinxion, passion for represent a tons of 
the. i. 241. Abolition of, us a servile pun- 
ishment, ii. 2u9 A 

Crusades, t licit' influence in strengthening 
Mariolatvy. i. 225. Influence of ih$ Cru- 
sades on the tluological government of 
political a flairs, ii. 107. Cc im pared with 
tho religious wars of the Be foi mat ion, 100. 
Influence of tho Crusades on industry, 
210 

Cud worth, Ralph, his defence of the belief 
in the existence of wilcheiaft, i. 186 
Cybele, the mother of tho gods, day on 
* which her feast was celebrated, I. 224 
Cyprian commands the devil to assail a ro- 
’liirloiis maiden, i. (52. Bis view of the 
condemnation of all external to the Church, 
876. The Lcvitieal laws regarded by him 
as the foundation lbr the punishment of 
heretics, ii. 2$ 

Cyprus stated by Midor to have been pro 
"pled by the children of ineubi, i. 46 note 


yK BALTS. his fculpture. i. 242 
Dalheus, Ills indignation at the Carni- 
val dramas at Borne, ii. 80b note 

Dances of the ancients, tome of them recon- 
structed by Maude. 1. lift note. The 
dancing mania of Flanders anil Berm any, 
origin of the. 77. Exorcism of the dancers, 
77 note 

Daniel in tho lion’s den, early Christian 
symbol of, i. 216 

Dante, influence of his po«m over the con- 
ceptions' of theology. f. 24-'. iff* theory 
of International arrangements, ii. 21$ 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature of, re- 
futed by geology, i. 2:5. Jisbimd’s com- 
parison of" the heathen and media val rep* 
resenlatiotis of death, 87b note. Calmness 
with which it was contemplated by tho 
j heathen, STS. ‘1 he death of Socrates, 97$. 
Luther's saying on the subject, STS vote 

Death, the black, i. 76. Causes to which it 
1 was attributed by the superstitious, 77. 

Annual festival at Treves in commcmora- 
I tion of it, 77 note 

; Death, Dance of, origin of the pictures of 
i the, i. 7$ note 

Decemvirs, tlieir law against magicians, i. 
i 42 

Dc- Maistre. on the science of the ancients, 
quoted, i. 2$$ note. II is remarks on 
! Locke’s philosophy, 483 note. And on 
Bacon's, 4U8 note 

' Democracy: Protestantism, why fn von rahl o 
j to, ii. 167. Circumstances that prepared 
j the democracy of the eighteenth century, 
! 261-207. Analysis of the democratic ideal, 

21$. Doctrine of the rights of national- 
| Hies, 21S. Theories of international nr- 
i rangcnients, 21$. Democracy an aspect 
[ of the Christian spirit, 220 
j Demoniacs of the Lible regarded as lunatics 
j by Webster and Hobbes,'!. 187, and note 
’ Demons, the, of "the Alexandrian or Beo- 
j JPlu tonic school, 1. 46. The doctrine of 
demons In its relation to heathen wor- 
: all if;. 46 note. Origin of the word demon 

ns signifying devil, 47. Tertulllan on dc- 
I mens, 4i. All the pagan gods and god- 
i desses regarded by the early Christians a* 
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demon*. 43. Male and female devils, 49 
note. Exurcists am on? the early Chris- 
tians, 49. The philosophical system of 
Fselhis 1. 63 

[)c M oi it fort, his commencement of the 
mas 'acre of the Alblgonsei*, ii. 33 
Dionysius (he Areopnglte, hla writings the 
Bible of Mysticism, i. 3-44. In part trans- 
la ted by Scf'tns Erlgona, 844 
Oescnrles, inlluence of bis writings In de- 
stroyin'; the material notions associated 
with spirits, I, 110. ITis Theory of Vor- 
tices, ‘239. II is influence on the decline 
of the meditvval notions of hell. 845, 
840. His doctrine of animals. 8J0 note. 
His account of the opinion of his contem- 
poraries on the doctrine of a nuleriul lire, 
840 note. Causes of his inlliicnec, 4U0. 
Animosity of the reformed clergy of Hol- 
land against him. ii. 50. The character of 
Descartes regarded as the sceptical philos- 
opher, 03. liis influence oil religious lib- 
erty, 03, 04 

Despotism, predisposition of the Anglican 
Church towards, ii. 1st) 

‘Deuce, 1 origin of the word. i. 49 note 
Devil, his supposed especial power over 
apples, i. 80 note. Appearance* of him. in 
various forms, in thu dark ages, 01. Tal- 
ismans lbr bailling his devices, Ct. Ilas- 
rellefs on cathedrals of men devoting 
themselves to the devil. 73 note. Scepti- 
cism at the present day on all subjects 
connected with the devil, S7. St. Thomas 
Aquinas on Satan’s power. S3. TcmjK'Sts 
und diseases said to be produced by him, 
90,92. His power of assuming the form 
of any animal, 95. The • phenomena of* 
love 1 tinder the especial intlueneeof the 
devil, 99. Kirk’s account of evil spirits 
among the Highlanders. US note. Posi- 
tion assigned to him in the religious plays, 
ii. 295 

Diabolus. Spivngci’s derivation of the word, 
i. t>7 note 

Dbna. in tjreek statues, a type of chastity, 
i. 248 

Digbv, Sir Kem-lm. bis remark on the be- 
lief in witchcraft in his lime, i. 112 
Diocletian, destroys the books of the Chris- 
tians. ii. 113 

Diplomacy, international, first great impulse 
given to, ii. 202. First use of ilie cipher 
in, 2$2 note 

Piptyehs, curved ivory, i. 200 
Diseases said m have been produced by the 
power of the devil, i. 92 
Dissenters, English, causes of their power 
in the seventeenth century, ii. 13. Want 
of success of persecution shown In their 
case, IS. Dissenters at the time of the 
Toleration Act, IS. Assimilated to the 
Scotch, 173 

pod (veil, Dr. "William, his answer to Dr. 
Middle Lon’s Attack on the veracity of the 
Fathers, i, 172 

Dog, a, • moved by the spiftt of Py tho, 1 i. 90 
note 

Uowat, his notion of tlio Impropriety of 
mono} -lending, li. 251 note • 
Dominick, St., legend of his mother’s dream, 
fi. 124 The chief revivor of persecution, 
114 tuJe 


Donatists, their fierce persecutions, ii. 25 
note. Persecuted by t onstanline, 23 

Douny, number oi sorcerers put to death at, 
in one year, i. 29. Executions for witch- 
craft at. 117 

Douglas on miracles. !. 173 

Dress, richness of, after tho Crusades, li. 
274 

Drinks, hot, importation of. into Europe, ii. 
321. Their moral and social u fleets. 322 

Dryads, notions of the early Christ urns re- 
specting them, i. 47 

Dublin, the miraculous crucifix in Christ 
Church at, i. 104 

Durham Cathedral, Smollett’s remarks on, 
i. 204 note 

Dusii, the, of tho pagans, regarded bj r tho 
early Christians as devils, i. 43. The ori- 
gin of our • deuce, 1 43 note 


E A It TIT, the centre of the. regarded by St 
Thomas as lie 11. i. 347 note. Earth- 
quakes. remarks of Cosuias Indicopleustea 
on. quoted, i. 2*53 note 
East India Company begins the mercantile 
system in England, ii. 320 note 
Eehelles, Trois, the sorcerer, pardoned by 
Charles IX., i. 110 

Eclipses, effects cl*, on the superstitions of 
the dark ages. i. 01. Said to lmvo oaused 
llie death of a French king, 04 
‘Edinburgh Review,’ its influence In Eng- 
land, ii. 125 

Edwards, .Jonathan, his views respecting in- 
fant baptism, i. 8fl>. On ‘Original Sin, 1 
30s note. On predestination, 8»7 note 
Egypt ian«, inti lienee of the national religion 
on the art of the ancients, i. 21)9 
Elilieris, Council of, condemns usury, ii. 
247 note 

Elizabeth. Queen, her laws respecting wltch- 
cral’r, i. 121. Success of persecution as 
shown in the laws of, ii. 14. Persecutions 
during her reign. 4li. Bishop Bilson’s 
•apology for her policy towards the Oat ho- 
lies, 44 note. Answer she received from 
a Scotch deputa: iun, 172 
Encyclopii-ilists, their denunciation of tor- 
ture, i. 333 

England, first law in, against witchcraft, i. 
119. Scepticism in England at the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries, 183. The unexam- 
pled severity of the penal code in England 
in the middle ages, 819. Number of an- 
nual executions in England in tho iniddlo 
of the eighteenth century, 85>. Severity 
of the penal code during the reign of 
Cvorgo III., 350. Sketch of the history 
* of toleration in England, ii. 75-124. Dis- 
appearance of the clergy lroin otlices of 
lK»wcr in England, 125, 120. Political in- 
fluence of the Italian republics on public 
opinion in England, 145 note. Debt Eug 
land owes io her non* episcopal churches, 
173. The two schools of despotism in 
England, ISO. Parallel between the his- 
tory of political and religious liberty in 
England, lsj. The greatest English free- 
thinkers inimical to liberty, 184. Differ- 
ence between the growth of English and 
French liberty analogous to English and 
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French tolemnro, Palo of English 
slaves to the Irish in the middle ages, 288 
note. Introduction of usury into Eng- 
i:uul. 254. First formally permitted by 
law. 2DG. First mercantile companies es- 
tablished In. 2&I. The first English con- 
sul recorded, 2*H note. Introduction of 
1 tie opera into England, 301. The drama 
in England, 810. Revolution of prices In 
England in the sixteenth century, :j LG 
■note. Beginning of the mercantile sys- 
tem In England, 3*26 note. Preeminence 
of Eu gland" in political economy, 881 
Ephesus, Council of. defined the manner in 
which the Virgin should be represented 
by artists, i. 225 

Eph inks?, the design of ntekimarc. accord- 
ing to the Greeks, i. 40 note 
Epbrem. St., weds orthodox wrsi s lo Gnos- 
tic music, i. 220 

Epicureans, theh denial of tlio existence of 
evil spirits, 1. 12. 

Epilepsy, an epidemic attack of, attributed 
to the alilicb d having b» ea baptised by ! 
unchaste priests, i. 801 n >ie 
Episcopalian! sin. i:n t. ad tier compared 
with that of PresbvTerianhin. ii. 1 1'.-> 
Erasmus, his firm l elief in witchcraft. i. SI. 
]Iis opposition to the lik-trine •»!' pr.desu- 
natlon. i. 8*C>. His iup.-r.itbm. ii. 5*.i 
Essex, an old man xu»* I to death as a 
wizard In. in l«*i>.». i. 189 note 
ICucliarls. the artre.-s. ii. i>> note 
Eucharistic controversy, part taken in the, 

^ by the early Reformers, i. 872 
Eiifn-m -in:**. ..Is theory of the origin of the 
go !*> of p\ . nUtu. i 8 »5. Tiv.u.-latul into 
Latin by K..nias. 8ii5 

Kutiomiu-. id-* writ lug* suppr-*«se<l by the 
Kmp ;■ »r Area- Slits, ii. 1» 

Eiinihdi> in op«*r:i hou-cs. ii. 80s 
Emyc’t-M!.* 1 works of, 1 inhibited by Thco- 1 
<hV*iu.<. ii. lla 

r.vi.S -nii.il ?• -‘lool. origin and decline of the. ! 
in England, i. 1-2. Its poMliuii in France, 
I:***. And in Germany. 191. Strong ten - 
d mey among the evidential school lumcei 
the Raltonn lists half-way, 122 
Exchange, llie invention’ of letters of, as- 
cribed to 1I10 Jews, ii. 272 note 
Excommunication, its great power in tho 
middle ages. ii. W8 

Exorcists, early Christian, I. 43. Their 
tombs In the catacombs, 43 note, order 
of exorcists in the Church of Rome, 42 
note 

Exorcism forbidden to clergymen by Con- 
i’ oc.-jtJojj. ijjjJiv* Jiccu.-v J by ibvir hbho{/.-f. 
1.141. Kxo: cists among the Christians, 
Pagans, and Jews, IjG note 

3 


f 'ABIOLA, her foundation of the first hos- 
1 pi tals, ii. 28D 

Fairies regarded as devils, i. 4S note 
Famine, el feet oi, on the superstitions of 
the dark ages, L C-l. Alleged cause of one 
In France, "04. 

Farces, the earliest, !I. 297. Blanche t’s farce 
of 1 Patelin,’ 291 note. Spanish larees in 
the til teen th century, 298 note 
Farel, his approval of the-: murder of Scrve- 
tus, ii. 02 


Farmer, TIugh, his attempts to explain the 
diabolical ~posses>ions of Scripture by tbs 
ordinary phenomena of epilepsy, i. 1 13 
Fathers of the Church, miracles related by 
them ns undoubted and ordinary occur- 
rences, i. IDG. The cessation of miracles 
Etippuscd by early Protestants to have 
taken place when l lie Fathers passed 
away, 1 C-l. Neglect into which their 
works had fallen in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 1G7. L‘r. Middleton's 
attack on their veracity, liW. Their de- 
nial of the existence of the Antipodes, 
275. 27G. Their conception of hell. 81 G. 
Justified pious frauds, 894 note. Their 
opinions on toleration, ii. 21. On passive 
olK-tlieiif. *>. ViO. Their services in making 
labour honourable, 231. Their condemna- 
tion of money- leu di 11 g. 245. Their denun- 
ciation of the theatre, 2sS, 2 2 
Fauns, the. of the pagans, regarded by the 
early Christians as devils, i. IS 
Feltrc, Bernard in de. founded money-lend- 
ing societies in Italy, ii. 2-19 
Fvti>hism probably the first stngo of re- 
ligious belief, i. *201. Examples of fetish 
notions in tho early Church, 2UD. The 
fetishism of tin* ancient Greeks, 2-12 
Flan, Hr., his horrible tortures and death 
for witchcraft, i. 123 note 
Finn!, Abbe, charges the philosophers with 
being the representatives of the old sor- 
cerers. i. 118 

Ficnl assists Fromundus in a work on 
comets, i. 250 note 
Fights, sham, of Italy, ii. 292 note 
Filiner, his advocacy of passive resistance, 
ii. 181. Answered by >idiiry, W 
Fire regarded by the ancients as the portal 
of tile unseen world, i 820 note 
Fish, the, a symbol of Christ. 1. 215, 21 G 
Flagellants origin of the order of the, i. 74. 
Their discipline, 74. Their reappearance 
at the period of the black death, 77 
Flies, Beelzebub god of, i. 95 note 
Florence, the dyers of, in the middle ages, 
i. 255 note. Luxury or, alter tho Cru- 
sades, ii. 274. Trade in money, 254 
Focintna, Spreugcr’s derivation of the word, 
i. 87 note 

Fcetus, pagan practice of destroying it in 
the womb. i. 804 note 

Fools, Feast of, ii. 295. Origin of the, *29G 
note 

Fortunatus, St., l On the Cross, 1 quoted,!. 
290 note 

Foscarini, the Carmelite, his defence of tho 
Copemioin system, i. 2>J note. ilia con- 
demnation, 281 note 

Foundlings, multitudes of, sustained by tho 
early Christians, ii. 283. Sketch oi’ tho 
history of foundling hospitals in Europe, 
284 note 

Fox, Charles James, on tho relation of scep- 
ticism and toleration, ii. 29 note 
Jgrancc, persecute oi witches in the sonth 
of, i. 29. Gradual cessation of persecu- 
tion for witchcraft and sorcery in, 118. 
Occasional apparitions of tho Virgin 
among ignorant and superstitious pea- 
sants In. 1D9. Allegiance of France to 
Christianity thrown otf in the last cen- 
tury, lsG. Result of her return to tin 
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Church. 180. Protoslant persecutions in, I 
ii. 4U. Ski- tcli of the history of toleration | 
In l*i •UK".*, (51, ljjp. Franco at the head of ' 
modern liberalism, 1*21. Circumstances 
that made patriotism in Franco antagonis- 
tic to liberty. 1 (*». Attitude of the Prot- 
estants in idle, 105. Declarations by the 
Sorbonim of the absolute independence uf 
the civil power, It Hi, Difl'eronco between 
the growth of English and French liberty 
analogous to English and French toler- 
ance, IS"). Wide inti lienee of the French 
1! e ■ v ol ulion . *2 14. Usury in France in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, *2.>1 note, 2.V». 
Impulse given to French commerce from 
the relations of France with the Turks, 
‘274. Luxury sifler tile Crusades. ‘27-1. 
Contrast In tween the French and Italian 
dramas in iheij relation to the Church. 
2:>!). Introduction of the opera into 
France, WU 

frauds, pious. I. JJIifl. Justified by tlie Fa- 
thers. I)r. Xemustn on. 6ii4 note 
Frederick. King of Prussia. bis abolition of . 

torture in Li.- dominions, i. $14 
Frederick II., Emperor, declares ltimse.lf 
the protector ol the Inquisition. ii. 114 
Freethinkers in Human Catholic countries, 
character of the modern school of, i. Isl 
Fromundus, his works ami views, i. gM) ! 
note 

Fulgentius, St., condemns nil external io 
the Church, i. 477. 11 is staleim-m of the 
doctrine oi mlani baptism, quoted, 462 

G ALILEO, condemnation of, by the lit- 
eral >cluol of Script ural interpreters, 
i. 2T5. 261 

Galilean Church, Its contemptuous disre- 
gard of the decrees of the Second Council 
of Mice, i. 241. Gerber t the reputed au- 
thor of Gnlitaan opinions, 282 v<>t '1 he • 
Galilean Church the representative of ’ 
despotic Interests. 1 1. 1(34 ! 

Gardening, inllneuee of Itou^seau cn the 
science of. ii. 215. Lc Moire's style, 210 
Garuict, on smxvry, quoted, i. 44 note 
Gataker, on bus. i. 2s7 note 
Gauls, money-lending among the, ii. 2-14 
Generation, .spontaneous, theory of, i. 444. I 
Me lauch Hum's remarks upon the question 
of the causes of tliu dilieretive of .-ex. 
quoted, 445 note. Tho laws of generation 
us explained by Mr. Morel), ii. !»7 note 1 
Genesis, objections of the Mnnicha-un? to 
the literal interpretation of, i. 272. An- 
s we red bv St . Ai igusl i tie, 274 
Geneva, great numbers of witches executed 
in. L of 

Genii, pagan representations of the, adopted 
by Christian art as guardian angels, i. 21.') 
Genius, a gontl, represented by the old 
Egyptians as a serpent with a hawk’s 
head, i. ‘221 note 

Gen>vesi advocates the abolition of tho 
usury laws. ii. 200 note • • 

Gen til is. his death, ii. -li> 

Geology refutes the doctrine of the ncnal 
nature of death, i. 280 • 

Germany, vast numbers of witches put 1o 
death in. i ,J, 7. Character of the bibiim! 
jritieisiii of *dOf). Pcrsccmion of tile 

vol. n. — 50 


Catholics in Germany, Ii. 40. I’robnblfl 
cause of the ascendency of German think* 
ers in Europe. 144 

Gcrson, chancellor of the University ol 
Paris. hi> defence of the belief iu witch* 
oral l, i. ilia remarks on persons who 

denied the existence of demons. Quoted, 
1**4. Denounces tyrannicide, ii. lbs 

Gibbon. Edward, causes of liis going over to 
the Church ot Home. i. 172, 180 

Gilbert, Wiiliiiut. his discoveries rospectine 
i lie magnet Heated w itb contempt by Lord 
D.ieon, I. 21 *2 note 

Giotto, religious feeling pervading his worka 
i. 240 

Gladiatorial shows, the last, ii. 234. Origin 
of. 204 not.- 

Gladstone, W. K., Ids ‘Church and State,' 
quoted, ii. 127 

Glaiivil. .Joseph, Ills defence of the persecu- 
tion of witches, i. 54. ilis defence of the 
belief in witchcraft. 12*4. General outline 
of bis opinions, 14(1. Of liis essay on 
‘Ami* fanatical ltcllgion and Free Philos- 
ophy, 1 142. liis ‘ Sadd'icismus Triumnh- 
utus.‘ 144. Us great succut-s, 165. ills 
t idem nee, ii. s4 note 

Glass painting, common long before the time 
of Uimahue. i. 247 nut v.' Oiigin of tho 
tracery of some of li.c windows of the 
French cathedrals, 2f5 ni.te 

Glouce.-ter. Duchess of, her punishment for 
wither, dl. i. l2t) 

Gnosik-i&in: origin of tho central doctrine 
of the .Eons, i. -IU note. Jnilm'iseo of 
Gnosticism over Christian art. *217. Its 
view of the (bid of the Jews. ‘220 u-te. OI 
the ‘Unknown Father.’ 220. The two 
principal .Eons. Christ and the Sophia, 
221. 'J lie worship of the Virgin strength- 
ened by Gnosticism. 225. Kcvcrencc of 
many «>f the Gnostics for the serpent, 221 
note. The woman who was healed of tho 
issue of blood one oi the principal types 
of the Gnostics. 221 vote. Absorbing uud 
attracting intliunce of Gnosticism, 222. 
3’robabli: Gnostic origin of the conven- 
tional cast of features ascribed to Christ, 

God the Father. rcprescnJat ions of. in Chris- 
tian art, comparatively huh tern, i. 21(5. 218. 
llow represented iu dilkivut countries, 
21b. Dhii mire between the conception 
of the Divinity in a si-icitliiic and un- 
scientific age. 2"?» 

Cmm 1> of t jo pagans, notions of tho early 
Christian? respecting the, i. 47 

Gold, economical error of regarding it alone 
as wealth. ii. 414 

GuldMiuth s work of Lotion. Italy, and Ll- 
einogcs. I. 247 ntU. si. Eloi, their patron, 
i. 2 : *7 note. 

Gospels, tiie apocryphal, their influenoo 
over Christian art. i. 222 

Gothic arc liitee lure, origin of, i. 262, Fit- 
ness of, lor churches, 264. Disfavour into 
which it fell in Hie eighteenth century, 
2 1 ‘A 'lhe lUictuatlons in the estimate 

of this architecture represent the lluctua- 
tions of religious sentiments. ‘264. Causes 
of tho ancient preliivneo of Gothic to 
1 toman architect u re. 264 note, singular 
criticisms of Gothic to Kom&n orchitee 
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ture, SOI note. Singular criticisms of 
Gothic «r iillecturc, ‘264 note. Its revival 
in the present century, 264 note 
Gottsehalk, tin* monk, holds the doctrine of 
double predestination, L 335 note, llis 
punishment. 4 SO vote 

Government, its power of influencing the 
reason of the people, il. 14. Hooker's 
doctrine of the true origin and functions of, 
177. Locke's treatise on government, 132 
Gozzoll, Bcnozzo. his works, i. 247 
Uratian, the Eiupeior, his slave law, il. 230 
note 

Grattan, on the Act of Union, il. 1S2 note 
Gi a vita thin, problem ot; i. 297 
Greeks, their notion of nightmare, i. 40 note. 
Their belief in evil spirits and sorcery, 42. 
Influence of the national religion on the 
art of the ancient. 2110. Greek worship of 
beauty, 230. Greek idolatry tuled into 
art, 242. Creative, power in art becomes 
extinct among the Greeks. 244. Influence 
of the re mi me lion of the spirit of ancient 
Greece on lUcdhvviili.-m, 2b 1. Immense 
Bums expended l*v ancient Greece upon 
works or art. gf»7. Works of excavation 
carried on bv the French in Greece, -'bU 
■note. Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in the ninth centuiv. i. 
321*.’ The Greek tear of the dead ami pre- 
disposition to see irhosts. 311 note. In in- 
dustrial pursuits, how rewarded in Greece, 
if. 224. Money-lending among the Greek-. 
244. The lawfulness of usury maintained 
by the Greeks after the twelfth century, 
2bu. Mu-ic among the Greeks. 316 
Gregorius Thnmnaturgus one of the latest 
emin* nt i«*r the gift of miracles, i. 1C> 
Gregory of Xy-.-a. his disbelief in eternal 
puin'.-limenK I. 810 

Gregory t:n- Givut, his emancipation of liis 
.slaves, ii. 280 

Gregory XIII.. Pope, removes the prohibi- 
tion of Paul V. against hull-lighting, i. 
3»*> llr.'tr 

Gregory XVI.. Pop*\ ids condemnation of 
religious li: env. ii. 74 
Grevin, his pluv * '1 he Death of Caesar,* ii. 
lb!) 

Grillandus, ‘Gn the Poverty of Witches. 1 i. 
28 not/ 1 . *Un their Medical Knowledge,’ 
93 note 

Grindal. Bishop, advocates the application 
of torture to the Catholic priests. i. 333 
note 

Gronovius. influence of the Bounin law on 
his political leaching, ii. 194. liis works, 
W& note 

Grotius. liis view or rebellion, ii. 737 note. 
His theory of international arrangements. 
21S 

Guido of Arezzo, his invention of musical 
notation, ii. you 

Guilds ami corporations, iheir importance 
in the middle ages, ii 240 
Gunpowder, importance of the discovery of, 
to democracy^ 11. 206 


H ALF. Sir Matthew, his belief in the ex- 
istence of witchcraft, i. 12S 
Hall, Hubert, his advocacy of liberty, il. 
"78 note 


' irnnnoltl, on usury, II. 2.67 
Hanseatic League, coimnereo uf the, IL 282 
j Its suppression of pirn/jv, 282 
Ilnirington. James, on liberty of conscience 
: ii. SO. His ‘System ol' Politics, 1 quoted, 
SO note. Ills* ‘Oceana, 1 145 note. An- 
swers to his arguments, 14b note. Ills 
advocacy of the ballot, 146 note. On Ibr 
necessity of usury. 2, Ml note 
Harsenct, Dr., archbishop of York, i nu- 
merates witchcraft amongst ‘Popish l:.i 
postures. 1 1. 142 

i Ilarvey. liis discovery of I he circulation of 
j the blood not. owing to Bacon’s method, 
i. 292 note. First result of his discovery. 

I 2!'9 

i Hawksvvood, Fir John, and the Italian con- 
j dottier!, ii. 2U6 

; Healing, cause of the adoption of the ser 
! pent as the emblem of. i. 220 note 
Helena, worship of, I. 220 note 
. Hell, catalogue of l lie leaders, and descrip- 
; lion of the organisation of. \. 107. Patris- 
tic conception cf. 316. Views of Or i gen 
i sind Gregory of Nyssa. 316. Faint notions 
of the Jews and heathens on the subject, 
. 818. F. lubor.il ion of the conception of 

j punishment by literal lire in the middle 
j ages. 3111. Extreme terrorism rf the four- 
teenth century, 321. Dean Miiinan on 
the paMon for detailed ]iietures of hell, 
322 note. Destruction of natural religion 
by the conception of hell, 323. F fleet of 
the doctrine of eternal punishment on 
man's diameter. 326 el i-vq. Causes of 
the decline of the media-val notions of 
hell, 83*. The belief in hell one of the 
corner-stones of tin* psychology of the 
Fathers. 311. Opinions of the contempo- 
raries of Descartes. 843 notv. The locality 
of hell. 343. hi imi nation of the doctrine 
of future torture from religious realisa- 
tions, 362 

Hclmont. Van. his receipt for producing 
mice, i. 346 note 

Ilenry III. of France, his murder, ii. 161. 
The murder eulogised by the League and 
by the Pope, 161 

Henry IV. of France, establishes the prin- 
ciple of toleration by the edict of Nantes, 
il. 69. liis theory of international ar- 
rangements, 218 

Henry VIII. of England, formally permits 
money-lending, ii. 266 
Hercules represented in some of the old 
churches, 1. 214 note. In Greek ^atuca 
the type of the dignity of labour, 243 
Hereditary guilt, the conception of, i. 367. 
Theories to account for it, 868. F.xpres- 
sion of this general conception in dog- 
matic teaching, 366. Weakened by the 
progress of democratic habits. 36s. Its 
dogmatic expression the doctrine that all 
meu arc by nature doomed to dam nut ion, 
SCO. In flint baptism, 360 
Hcroslarehs, the age of, passed, 1. 1S7. M. de 
> MonluleinbCi-* s remarks on Lamennais us 
an herosinrch, 187 note 
Heretics, use of slow fire In burning them 
in tumic districts, i. 331 note. Torture of 
li-Tcties In the sixteenth century, 382. 
Bishop Shmincas on heretics possessing 
no n^rd rights 304 note. The Hist law 
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to T?Mch Hie penalty of death la annexed ’ ITroswitha, her religions plays, 11. 294 
to the simple profession of a heresy, ii. 23 ■ Hudibras on executions lor witchcraft,!. 120 
' note. The Le.Jlical law regarded by Cy- I vote 
iirian ns the foundation of dealings with II net. bishop of Avrnncbcs, his view of tho 
ln-rHies, 2S. St. Augustine’s view of ; niter vanity of philosophy, i. 810 note 
Leri-ty. 31. 32 vote. iJomiudnlion by St. 1 Humanity, virtue of, i. 807. Inhumanity 
Martin uni St. Ambrose of the execution J of sonic of the sports of our ancestors, 
of Some heretics, 83. Few heretics perse- i 807, 80S 

cnteil fur several centuries before the Al- ; llnme, David, his ‘Essay on Mimeles, 1 i. 
bigenses. 8fi. 87. Heresies renewed by the j 172. His method of reasoning nnticlpnlea 
deecanposilion of> moilueval society, 88, j by Locke, 172 vote. I nlluenee of his es&rjr 
Encountered by persecution. .’N. Ey'ineri- at the present day, ISO. Inimical to liber- 
als the Inquisitor, 41 -note. Hull of 1’opft ty, ii. 184. On usury, SCO 
Innocent IV. enjoining examination by Hues. John, his liberal opinions, li. ICS 
torture, 42 note. Sente nee pronounced Hutchinson, on the number of executions 
upon the related herein-. 48 note. Ye- for witchcraft in England, i. 120 note. 
roclty displayed towards the chihlren of I Hutchinson, on tho causes of the nncicut 
heretics, 44 note, 4f> note. Light of the | prekrenee of Gothic to llomau areliitec- 

civll magistrates to punish heresy main- ; ttirc. i. 204 vote 

tallied by Luther, lfc-za. Ac., f.o. Hut op- j Ilm ten. Vlrich von, his liberal views, iL 
posed by Zuiuirlius and irocinus, 61. lie- i 1G9. His ridicule of- tlic attempt to mould 

S eal of ibe writ ‘He II arc tiro comburcn- j the classics into the image of mediieval- 
o.’ s*>. Work of Jansenius on the tin- j ism, l!.y note. Ills irony on the Christian 

fulness of alliances with lien-ties, lid. I horror of the Jews, 2G5 note 

Sketch of tin* constitution and progress | Hydrauliron. waier organ, i 2G2 note 
of tl»c Inquisition, 111 • • Hypemsthesia of the'roemoiy, cases of, IL 

Hermaphrodites introduced by Tolyeles into i l»7 note 
nrt, L 25G note J 

Ilernnadez, the Spanish sculptor, his piety, ' 
i. 247 note )TX©Y'2. the initial letters of the name of 

Heroism, effect of the classical writings In 1 Christ as ravionr, 1. 215 note 
altering the typo of, ii. 196 Iconoclasts, rise and progress of the, 1. 280. 

Highlanders, Ilobcrt Kirk's account of evil Quarter whence the iconoclasts issued 

s|)3rits among the. 1. 14S note forth, 245. Eflcct of the Iconoclast perse- 

Hihu-ion, St., his miracle performed for the cut ion on Italian art, 244 note 
benetlt of it aliens, i. 65. Giber miracles Idolatry, reasons why uncivilised-man falls 
related of him, 6(1 vote jnlo. i. 2(«S. A sign xoim-thm-: s of progress, 

Hilary, St.« of Poitiers, his advocacy of ah- sometimes of retrogression. 20S. St. Ago- 

Eidutc ar.d complete toleration, ii. 21 . hard's work denouncing the idolatry of 

JJis denunciation of tho Emperor Con- image-worship 282. Intimate connection 

st aid i us, ii. 187 note of idolatry with the modes of thought of 

Hiuckmar, archbishop of Lhclms, his oppo- the middle ages, 234. Mahometanism tho 

sit ion Jo the worship of images, i. 281. sole example of n great religion restrain- 

On InCmt baptism, 301. llis opposition ing semi -barbarians fi<m idolatry, 2*4. 

to Got lose balk's doctrine of double pie- Causes why Greek idolatry faded into 

destination, 8*5 note . art. 242 

History, intlm-noes of the morphological Ignatius, St., his introduction of the prac- 
thcory of the universe upon, i. 295 tice of antiphons, ii. Sun 

‘ Hi. -4 nonius fix,’ the, of Try one, ii. 820 note > Illibcrls, decree of tho Council of, against 
Hobbes, liis influence one of the causes of paintings in churches, i. 280 
the decline of the belief in witchcraft, i. Infantry, clinngc in the relative importance 
2 28. His unflinching support of persccu- of eavahj’ and i man try in war. ii. 205 
lion, ii. Inimical to liberty, 1 >4 Innocent 111., Tope, Ins institution of (ho 

Ilobson, Elizabeth, her account of an nppa* Inquisition, i. 74. Establishes the lnqui- 
rltion that had appeared to her, i. 140 sit ion, ii. 85. Ills hull confiscating the 

Holidays, Catholic, ft. 823 note goods of heretics, 44 note 

Holland, Protestant persecutions of the Innocent IV., Pope, his bull enjoining tho 
Catholics In, ii. 50. See Netherlands examination of heretics by torture, ii. 42 

Hooker, llichard, lovo of truth manifested note 
In his works, ii. 77. His doctrine of the Innocent Till., rope, his bull against sor- 
crlgiu and functions of government, 17y. ^ eery, I. 82. Commissions tho inquisitor 
And of passive obedience. 179 Sprenger, 32 

Vlopital upholds religious liberty, ii. 59 _ Innocent XI„ Pope, his condemnation of 
Hopkins, ala (then*, the witch finder, i. J25 usury, ii. 248 

llorslcv, 13 i shop, his advocacy of passive Inquisition, institution of the, i. 74, The 
obedience to the laws, i* 1^4 first law in which the title ‘Inquisitors of 

Hospitals of the early Christians, II. 233. the Faith * appears, ii. 23 note. Form of 

Tho hospitals erected by Fabiola. SKt5. supplication employed by Inquisitors, 84 
The network of hospitals founded after and note. Trautsmnndorff’a work in fa- 

the Crusade?, 23 (i J vottr of toleration, 84 note. Magnitude 

{lotmau, liis ‘ Frau co-Gallia.’ ii. 1SS. Ac- nml atrocity of the persecutions of Hie In- 
count of the author, Ib-S anil note qulsition, 40. Paramo’s remark on the 

Howard, John, i, 349 1 nquisitiun, 42 note. Pardon alnayf 
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promised by the Inquisitors to those, who 
would confess or retract their opinions 
■within a certain period, 4o vote. Fre- 
quent hostility of the Inquisition to the 
civil power, and its separation of religious 
questions from polities, 111. Sketch of 
the constitution and progress o: the In- 
quisition, 111' 

Interest, principles that regulate, ii. 242. 
Unknown to llic ancients,' 244. Slc a/t>o 
Li siny. 

Illumination, See Manuscripts 

linage- worship. See Idolatry 

I in prom puis, old plays teinud. ii. £97 

IncarnaliuD, desiie in the middle ages to 
give a palpa Me fonn to the mystery ol 
the, i. ‘224 note, instances of a cliiceplk.ii 
by the car, 224 vote 

Isculd. or mule devils, i. 4? vote. Their 
peculiar attach ment to wonun with t e::u- 
tilul hair, 49 vofr. '1 heir ions in tliu isle 
ol‘ Cj pros, 49 lu te 

Independents. their tolerant spirit, ii. I*. 
•Index l-'xprrgulorlus, 1 origii.au d lv 
Flint 1 V.. ii. 1 19' 

India, ihtiuenee of the nat 4 onr.l religion on 
the art of am- tent, i. ‘J9. 210 not i 

Industry; the industrial history of Itntion- 
ullsuu ii. 222 « t m //. Sla very* 1 1 e l nsis of 
the Industrial systuu of antiquity. 's.'i. 
Industry, how ng.udcd in ancient (Jit t to 
anti Koine, 224. >ervi«*t*3 of the Fat hots 
and cf the 1 ten ( diet ilics in making lal or.r 
honourable, i41. Mothrii iurlt.su ful his- 
tory begun lv the fxnancipatitn nf the 
towns, io9. i.llicts of the Crusades on 
Ji.dmii}. *24u. Importance of coi| ela- 
tion- in 11 middle ages. 240. Points of 
contjet <>i industrial and theoli gie:.l m- 
teipri- >. 241, I'Mtry the fist giouiul of 
collision. 211. Kticct ot indtiftiy «.n lh»o- 
higiea! .logmenls. 27:*. luji.a v done to 
JmhiMn ly pel st cation. 27 * Cause of 
the dicili.e of lie iikal of |o\u'.y, 274. 
l.uxuiy aid sun. pii.arv laws u! the ll.ir- 
tecntli and loniiu.n;li cent mb.-. 2-1. 
Kapid increase of umim*i«e in I.uh.jc. 
2-1. An i:ili Ikctunl iircvuih ncy given to 
li»lu?;n ly the Midici. 2t2. Ilnni.ony 
nf the industrial imminent with the oil. ir 
Leiideisel..- of the age. ut*i». 'J lie crcilh.n 
of the tla-Mlic the last tcrvU-c of the in- 
dustrial civilisation of Italy, 'I he 

sei pm* ol industry almost in the ginsp of 
Spain. 411. liter inpal ibility ol mni.ns- 
tirisin with iidnsliy. 410 . Cessation of 
the coll.Ititieial I'lilagoi.irni ot 1 iot« M: nt- 
Imd and CatliollciMii, J.Ltf. Conllict 1 e- 
Iwecn the iiiuiiiilaciaiing and agricultural 
III tercets. 424. School of Sully e] poMil to 
imii.ufi.ctuies. :i2ti. '1 he school ol ( oil eft 
fiM oiuahli: in 1 1n in. 420. t 27. Ik ginning 
of the iiteieaiitilc systini in Fnghu.d. : ul 
note, Invention of credit. 242. And of 
machinery, 442. l'olltieal ccoi cmy an 
expression of an industrial civilisation, 
&34. lndusti y the destroyer of asceticism 
among the moderns, E6» Intellectual in- 
fluences favourable to industrialism. }J?d. 
U tilit aria ui tin the philosophical expu-s- 
sion of industrialism, i.52 

vStertiniiorial iirar.gciu-uls, lhci-1 ks of 
Hildebrand, Ac., ii.’ 218 


Invest lltircs, the famous history of the, U 
108 

Irish, venom lion of (he aUcient, for wolves 
i. 95 note, 'i heir belie! in lycunihropy, 91 
vote 

Ireland, learning in, in the ninth century, h 
520. R umber of converts liem .Catholi- 
cism to l’rotostanlkm produced by the 
penal system in seventy -one years, ii. 15. 
'Jlic outbreak of 1(54 it. 1(5. a tit of S'iy- 
ecss ot persecution shown in the case f.f 
Irish Catholics, 111. 1\ mention of the 

Catholics in. in the seMiilciuth ci n- 
tmy. 47. Liberalism of llie Irish l'a t-1 fo- 
ment, 121-124. Conlroveisy in 1 1 e land 
on toleration In 172f», litf vote. 1 uti iofc- 
isni rc placid ly scclaiiuj.hm. 124. Sola 
of Knglish slaves to the Irish in the mid- 
dle ag.*s, ‘J b mte 

Isaac, the ‘wood of snn* if.ee T home ly, a 
type of tlic c? oss. i. i'( 5 vote 

I sal ilia. Ciueii of 8pain. her decree of lr.n- 
ishment against the dews. ii. 2(59 

Isadoie, St., i ui inlant l upturn. i. 2f3 vote 

Isis, the I gyi lian conception oh fiiiRSiWiet? 
to the* worship til’ the Yiigin. i. LU! 

Italiers. the Chiisliaii, and the’ miracle of 
liilatitis, i. f5 

Italy, meat nutiil ir of somreis put lo (Icalli 
in. in one year. i. «.(). (Jnidsiuitl.’s woik 
ol. *J'.b vote. Mi>i ill coi.nilU.i) ol liallui 
society. and its iniluei.ic in ail. in the 
middle ages. 274. Chief cans cs of the ) ir- 
Ji ctioii attained by th«» Italian f ainkr.- < f 
tin MMi-uilh century. 2M. (miliic aich- 
itcctuie i.evir in favour in Italy, tl h m 
A1 «,iitit<n of torture in, : :!4. Anti 1 1 di lits 
of Lalloiialisiu in Italy, J. Id. I'l.iiiiial in- 
fluence of the Italian ‘republii s on i l.blic 
( pilih n in braiai d. ii. 1-;.'. m Ir. Inti nsu 
1 « stiliiy excited in Italy ly the lnquisl- 
tioii. III*. '1 be Italian c« rdnttieii. 2(0. 
]-’< liMh.lion of the ‘Monti di liela’ in 
Italy, 24 9. Um:iv made i of itlar by the 
I i si** of the Ils.linn icjublics, 2b4 'loleiii- 
tloii ::c< aided by (be Italian republics to 
tbe Jews. 272. 'I he old tin ui lights of 
Italy. 292 iia/r. KomllU'fS of the Italians 
lir ihc ibialie. i)( o 


J AM liP I. of Lnclaml. 1:1s zial against 
wilchcialt. 1. K4. 1 j is law M:I;ecllng 
witches lo diatli upon the iiitt coniictlon, 
124. Presides overlie tortuics ii.liicled 
<n Ur. 1-Inn. 124 Vote. 1 1 is iiilatiialiou 
the Mihjict of witeheialL 149 
James 11.. his pioclainutioii cf lellgious lib- 
erty. ii. Hi 

Jansi’nius. his book on the sinfulness of al- 
liances with beieties, ii. 11(1 
Januaries. £t.. miinclc of. at Naidcs. 1. 1« r i9 
Japan, success c.f j erscciitien shown in the 
case of the Christians in, ii. 14 
Jesuits, tyr; nnicide defended hy the, ii. It'd. 
• r i lu-ir ser\ ices^o liberalism, H'>2. Cabiiis- 
liy of the Jcsitils applied lo the Fubject of 
nsiiiy. 257. 'I heir pmciumitiion of the 
1 soeiil contract. 1 ii. 14S. Suarez. *I)e 
Fide,’ 147, 148, Mariana *De Iicgc, ’ 150 
Jewel. Ltshnp, oil the iiiiTciiec of wilchcrnlY 
in Ltiglaiid. i. 121. His ‘ Apology. 1 170 
Jews, tbe Hack death ascribed to them. I 
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H. Their religion regarded by some of 
the- Gnostics as the work of the principle 
of evil. 221 not<& Constantine's jx rsecu- 
t i i >11 oft he. ii. 22 i. Influence of their laws 
on pci sedition, 22. Partiality of the 
Spaniards tor the burning of Jews. 110. 
The whole literature of the Jews. • xcept 
the Bible. proposed to be destroyed, Hi). 
Jewish emancipation in England. 125. : 
The Jews early noted as slave -dealers, 
289. Jewish slaves in the middle ages, 
289 nute. Csmy almost monopolised by 
the Jews. 254. The Jew.- the Jirst class 
bciKlited by the tolerance caused by . 
commerce. 200. lVr.-oeuiions of the Jews, • 
2G3. Superslit ions coiin 1 ruing them. 2G5 
note. Controversy in the middle ages as 
to whether they Should he permitted to 
practise usury. *20ii note. Their services 
to literal tire.* s!*»7, 272. Expelled from 
Spain. 2*57. Masrfi'Ti* in Seville and other 
places in Spain. 2157. 2G-. Earifirity of | 
the Portuguese towards them. 270. Their 
commercial activity, 272. Tolerated In 
tlu* Llall-in republics, 272. Said to Ir.ivo 
invented letters of exchange. 272 note 
Joan of Arc, her exec m ion for witchcraft, i. 
120 

John, Filar, his success In promoting the 
lnqtiisiLiim in Italy, ii. 117 note 
John. St., legend of the portrait of. found ill 
the house oi a < 'liriMian. f. 2= Jo notv 
Jen all rescue 1 from the llsh's mouth, sym- 
Im.I of, i. 2 Hi 

Jovian, the Emperor, h\i tolerance of pagan 
magic, i. 57 

Juanes, the Spanish painter, i. 2!7 note 
Judaism, pat Holism the moral principle of, 
II. 104. 1«G I 

Julian, his attempt to consolidate Noo-Pla- \ 
tool sin. I. 40 note. His love of magie. • 
57. II is testimony to the charity of the 
Christians, ii. 285.* His antij ulliy to pub- ; 
lie amusements. 2flt) 

Julius I!., Pope, his bull against sorcery, i. ■ 
32. Ills imiiilliecncc to artists. 259 
Till »i tor. (fi’cek busts of, i. 289 it ole. Their 
character. 2-14 l 

Juricu advocates the lawfulness of persecu- 
tion, ii. on. ills political leaching, Is7 
ni lie, 1SS 

Jurisprudence, phases of. ii. 104 
Justin Martyr, his assertion of the continu- 
ance of intrudes in hi.- time. i. 10-. Ad- 
mits the possibility of the salvation of ; 
pagans, U77 note 

Justinian, the Emperor, his law respecting 
usury, ii. 253 n ote 

b r ANT, his principles of biblical criticism, 

JV 1.305 

Eellerus the Jesuit, his defence of tyranni- 
cide, ii. HM 

F-ing.*, the power of the Pope for deposing, 
ii. 142, 147. Doctrine of l lie mediate char- 
acter of the divine rich*, of kings. 147 w 
The doctrine of the ‘social contract. 1 148. 
Mariana’s * Do liege, 1 150. Tyrannicide. 
151 ci mv/. ’William 13a relay's Aetna, 
of the Pope’s power of deposition, HU 
note. Doctrine of passive obedience to, 
175. 177. Hooke? *s doctrine of the regal 
power, 178 i 


Kirk, the Scotch, Buckle's description of 
the. i. 144 note 

Kirk,' Robot t. minister of Abcrfoil, his ao- 
count of evil spirits among the Highland- 
ers. i. 145 note 

Knowledge, the increase of, one of the great 
causes of liberty, ii. 292 

Knox. John, his denunciation of the Queen 
hearing mass, ii. 49. Advocates tin* law- 
fulness of persecution, Ty.), 51. Ills politi- 
cal liberal Urn, 1C3 

I AIIOI'R. services of i\* Fathers and the 
j Benedictines in making it houou ruble, 
ii. 251 

La Bo-die. his treatise on ‘Voluntary Servi- 
tude.* ii. 109. His revolutionary declama- 
tions. quoted. i*JU, gnu. His work adopted 
by the French I'rn teat ants in I07S, and 
recently by Lumeiinais. 200 
Lac tail lilts, his strong assertion of the in- 
iquity of persecution, ii. 21. His peculiar 
notions, 22 vote. His opinion that eccle- 
siastics should never cause the (lent It of 



got 

Lady-day, feast of Cybelc formerly cele- 
brated' on. 5. 224 

Lamb, the symbol of Christ, condemned by 
a council * In ’I rullo.' i. 247 
La Mere Sotte. origin of. ii. 290 note 
Lameimais. M. do Mimtaieinbcrt's remarks 
on, as an herolurch. i. 1ST note, libs at- 
tempt. to associate Catholicity with tlie 
movement ol' modern civilisation, ii. 74 
Landry. St., the apostle of charity In Franco, 
ii. 235 

L:x Pevrcre, his work on rationalistic bibli- 
cal Interpretation, i. 590. Analysis of liis 
argumc ut, 8nl note His denial of the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, 802 
Laplace, on the argument for design in the 
motions of the planets, i. 297 note. Tlis 
review of Craig's theory of probabilities, 
8PS note 

Las Casas advocated slavery, Ii. 317. De- 
fended by Uregoirc, Bishop of Blots, Ac., 
317 note 

Latcnui. Third Council of. its endeavours to 
arrest the progress of usury, ii. 254 
Lateral!, Fourth Council of,* its denuncia- 
tion of heretics, ii. 59 

Latimer. Bishop, his sermon describing tho 
revolution uf prices in England, ii. Glo 
note 

Law in nature, gradual substitution of Ih 
conception of. for that of supernatural in 
tervention. i. 230 

Lnwes. the composer, interred in Westmln 
ster Abbey, ii. 310 note 
league, exultation of tlie, at the murder of 
lk-iiry III., ii. 101 

Lciinnatn SMth, or familiar spirits, common 
among the Ilighlam era, i. 148 note 
Learning, a-slhclic effect of the revival cf, 
i. 247 

Le Corenr, on usury, ii. 257 note 
Le Couvrcur. the actress, ii. 81)5. Yoltnlre’s 
ode to her memory, 895 
Leibnitz's notions of utcraal punishment, L 
33S 

Leith, nine women burnt for witchcraft at 
in 1GG1, i. 14S 

• 
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Lomln, tho sorceress, put to death, i. 42 
L-.'niulus, proconsul of Judaea, forged letter 
of. on the personal appearance of Christ, 

i. 215 note 

Leo t . Tope, burns the books of the Mafli- 
eluearis. 11. 119 

Leo X., his munificence to nrr.sts, 1. 259. 
(.1 rounds upon which he condemned usury, 
11. 251 Hots 

Lev It teal laws, influence of, on Christian 
persecution, ii. 22. Hignrded by t'yiirian 
as the foundation of dealings with' lie re- 
ties, 29 

Lessing, his principles of biblical criticism, 

I. 805 

LVbanlus. his pleadings against the destruc- 
tion of the temples in tlic country dis- 
tricts, ii. it”. Ills praise of pantomimic 
dances, 291 

Liberty, religions, cursed by St. Angus line, 

ii. 32 uote^ 

Liberty, political, the teaching of the lea- 
thers respecting rebellion favourable to 
liberty, ii. 189. As also ilie conlliets be- 
tween the Pope and kina’s, 14') 

Life, insoluble problem »»:. i. 29$ 

Lilith, the first wife of Adam, lht» queen of 
the sticcuM. i. 49 note. 

Lily, superstitious nation concerning. 1 225 
Limbo. origin of pictures of the docent 
into. 1. 222 note. Unbupliscd children ic, 
860. 807 

Limoges, goldsmith? work of, i. 207 pots 
Linn ants, preposterous charge brought 
against his svstezu, ii. .Vl note 
Lloreme. his * History of the Inquisition/ »L 

40 note 

Lock*-. John, on ihe patristic miracles, i. 
J'4. 1 On the belief in propositions 
contrary to reason. 172 vots. Causes 
of Ills ’influence, 40U. Carpi ngs of tho 
Tr.iciarian party at his psychology. 4'>8 
nou. His ueferiee of religious liberty, ii. 
87. IIS- answer to Filrner's doetrin’o of 
piis-I vu obedience*, 181, 1&2. On interest, 
ii. 2 5i» 

Lombards. their trade in money, ii. 251. 

Tin n* political economy. 2~2 note 
Looking-glasses. ladies using, said by Cle- 
mens Aloxaiulrfnns to break the Scce'id 
comniandmciit, i. 285 note 
L»t. Chance 

Lower, a Suffolk clergyman, put to death 
lor witchcraft, i. 126 

Loyola, Ignatius, sets a day apart, for the 
meditation of eternal damnation. i. 326 
Lucretius adopted the theory of spontaneous 
generation i. 844 

Luke. St., probable autl.or of the portraits 
of. i 812 note 

Lullaby/ supposed origin of the word, i. t‘J 

Hots 

Iiulli. the musical composer, ii. 367 
Liulnr. Martin. Ids sUpcrMitious credulity, 
i. 38. His sense of sin. 82 , Hi? belief in 
witchcraft, Ni. His part in the Eucharis- 
tic controversy. 373. On salvation in tho 
Church alone’ 881. His declaration of 
prctle si ilia rianl ?m, 8sfi. 3>6 n ole. A ssi-rt s 
the right of the civil magistrate to puni-h 
heresy, ii. 53. His inclination to the des- 
potic theory of government, 165) 
Lutheranism, almost til cut evanescence Of 


tho distinctive mark of, 27fl. Cooler 
oviice iff Lutherans am Calvinists to 
Prussia and oilier paruol Germany, 27( 
note 

Luxembourg, Marshal of, Ills trial for sor- 
cery, I. lid 

Luxury, habits of, in tlic thi'fccnth and 
fourteenth centuries, ii. 271. Sumptuary 
laws. 274 and vots. Influence of tlic black 
deal h, 275. l->< mom icui e fleets of luxury 
276. Substitution of luxury for tnona’s. 
tieism as a check upon population. 277, 
Influence of luxury on inu-lhclual de 
vclopment. 278. A ml upon the character 
of public amusements. 2 t& 

Lyeanthropy. belief in. i. 96. 97. Condemn- 
ed by a canon of ihe Council of Aiieym, 
96. Executions in V ranee for l v cunt!: ropy 
in the first half of the seven teen ill cenlu 
ry, UT 

M AC ATT LAY. Lord, his reason why the 
Puritans objected to bit Ii -bailing.!. 8tH 
vote. 4>n the servility of tho Anglbum 
Church, quoted, ii. 174 note 
Machinery, movements in favour of manu- 
factures stimulated by the invention of. 
11. 382. 1 >ra whacks t o 1 ts ad van t ages. 883 
Magdalen j.o?pitals unknown lo the early 
Church, ii. 284 note 

Magic, laws of the Homans against, i. 48. 
Character of. among the more civUi^d 
pagans. 43. 51. Its extraordinary impor- 
tance in the patriotic teaching. 51. Too 
Km peror Cnii.-r.«n tine's severe law against 
Secret magic. 52. The title * enemies <4* 
the human race’ transit rred ftoni tlic 
Christians to the magicians. 53. Laws of 
Coiistaniius. 52. Scepticism the only true 
corrective for the evil. 54. The laws 
agaln-t magic suspended under Julian 
and Jovian, but afterwards renewed. 56. 
Causes of the worst outbreaks of tlu-.-e 
persecutions. 59. Fornponazzi's attempt 
to explain the phenomena of magic by 
the influence of the stars, *2?3 note. Tran- 
sition of the old pagan worship from the 
sphere of religion into that of magic, ii. 
48. Existence of prohibited pagan magi- 
cal riles long after the suppression of pa- 
ganism. 44 

Magnet, the discoveries of Gilbert respect- 
ing the. treated with contempt by Lord 
Hacmi. i. 292 note 

Mahometans, tlu*lr raid against books on 
logic and philosophy, i. 73 note. Concep- 
tion some centuries before the appearance 
of the doctrine in Ciirislianitv, 225 note 
Mahometanism the sole example ut a great 
religion restraining semi -barbarian* from 
idolatry, l. 284. The deadly enemy of 
art, 236. The (esthetic genius exhibited 
in Mahometan architecture, 236. Ma- 
hometan slaves, ii. 23a note 
Malebrni’.chc, his account of the dof^flcnce 
r in ihe belief r<-< witchcraft in his time, L 
116 

Male fleiondo, Sprenger‘9 derivation of tkf 
wor t \, i. $7 note 

‘Malleus Malefic-arum.’ tho works of in 
qniMtors so called, i. Si note 
Mallhus, ids theory and its consequences, II 
i *277 
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Man : the nTicicnt notion of man’s position 
In the universe displaced li y astronomy, i. 
2tid. ’254. Effe is of man’s sin on the veg- 
etable world, note 

Maniehieisin. outburst of, In the twelfth ' 
century, i. 71. Cardinal tenet of. ‘240. The 
Mosaic cosmogony assailed by the Maui- i 
chnmns, 272. St. Augustine’s treatise in 
answer, 270. Their doctrine resin-etiug 
the Antipodes. 275. Their strange notion 
of the purification of the souls of the 
dead, 819 naif. Their books burnt by 
Tope Leo L, il. 118 • 

Manners, the fero'dty of, corrected by Chris- i 
tfnu charity, li. 232 
Mantua, inquisition riots in. ii. 117 
Manuscripts, beauty of the illuminations of. j 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries, i. 287 • 
vote. Decline of the art from this period j 
till tlie revival of unit ling. 287 note 
Mar, earl o‘‘. Med to death for having eon- \ 
suited wiicl.es how to tin ir ten tlie life of 1 
James II., i. 14S note 
Maicellus, his death, li. So 
Mnriana, the .Jesuit, his opposition to bull- 1 
lighting in Spain, i. IMS vote. Account of 
his work * Du JJcge.’ H. 350 
Mnriolut.-y. See Virgin 
Martin, St., of Tours, his denunciation of 
the execution of some heretics, ii. 88. llis 
destruction of pagan temples. 38 vote 
Martyrdoms, only one ot two ropresenta- • 
tions of, in the catacombs, i. 212 j 

Mary, Queen of Scots, lier execution for 
Idolatry advocated l»y Convocation, ii. 50 
note 

Maryland, religious liberty established in, ‘ 
by Lord lkdi (more. il. 51) 

Masques. English, ii. 801 • 

Massachusetts, executions for witchcraft in, 
i. 83 | 

Massalian*. a sect of heretics, regard spit- I 
ting as a religious exerei>c, i. 4S 
Massius, Li ?■ hup Gillnrt, his portrait, i. 227 • 
note j 

Materialism of the middle ages. i. 8-13 Two 
schools of. 848. i buses of the tendency ' 
towards, at the present day, Son: ii. 850 * 
Mathcinatieiis, a name given to astrologers, 
i. Go note 

Mnther, Colton, creates a panic respecting 
witchcraft in America, i. 137. 13$ 

Matilda, Countess, inti uence of her tomb on • 
the works of Nicolas of JMsa, i. 25 s 
Matter, the essential evil of. the cardinal 


Medievalism. the sense of sin the chief 
moral agent of. ii. 190 

Mchineiiihon. Philip. notions on wilhemft, 1. 

33 note. J I is remarks on the question of 
the cause of tlie difference oi sex. i. 846. 
liis predest inaria n views. 38(5 vote. Ills 
aiiproval of the murder of Servetus, Ii 52. 
His definition of usury, 247 note 
Melitn. St., bishop of Sardis, his ‘Clovis,’ L ■ 
273 note 

Memory, cases of Lyperjcgtliesia of the, il 
97 note. 

Mesim-r. the cures of. attributed to super- 
natural agency, 1. 11!) 

Mice. Van IMmonfs receipt for producing, 
1.815 vote. 8 1 . Augustine on the exist- 
ence of. 845 vote 

Michael Angelo, his admiration for the torso 
Jielvedere, i. 259. llis Moses and David, 
259 note. The -ecularisation of art repre- 
sented to the highest degree by Michael 
Angelo, 281 

Middleton. L'r. Cony or?, his ‘Free Inquiry 
Into the Miraculous Powers.’ ike., 3 8(5,1 C9 
Discussion of ids principles by Church 
Dodwell. *kc.. 172 

Milan Cathedral, ridicule with which it was 
regarded in the last century, i. 204 nrte 
Ii!( 4 ui>itiou riots in Milan, ii. 110 
Milton. .John, li is advocacy of the right* ot 
cniiMikncc, ii. bO volt. .-si. llis * Areopn- 
pilica.’ 61 note. llis intolerance of Cath- 
odes, S2 and noie. % On regal power, lbl 
Minerva, in Greek statues, a type of female 
modesty and self-control, i. 243 
Miniature painting comiuuu long before tho 
time of Pimabue. i. 287 note 
Minos, ehaiaeier of lliu Greek representa- 
• tious of. i. 244 

Miiiutiiss Felix, his if marks on eternal pun- 
I isliinents. quoted. I. 817 note. llis opin- 
! i«m of the da-moil of Socrates, 377 Vote 
' Miracles of the Church, i. 155. Views of 
Koman Catholics and 1’iot* slants lvsiiocl- 
i ing miracles. 185. 156. Miracles related 
by the Fathers and mod he va l writers as 
undoubted ami ordinary occuirenccs, 15d 
(f vet]. Rapid giowtli of scepticism on 
the subject since the Reformation. 159. 
General tone adopted by Roman Catholics 
refu el ing miraeUs. li*>. Causes of the 
decline of the souse of tho miraculous, 
181. Disbelief in the miraculous in di- 
; reel proportion to the progress of civilisa- 
tion and ditl'usiun of knowledge. 102. Fi- 


te nut of Gnosticism and Muni eh ad sin, i. j 
249. Why matter attracts matter, an in- i 
soluble problem, 296. Delation of mind . 
to matter, 29 S 

Mayenco, great numbers of Jews put to 
death in, I. 77 

Maycncc, a beggar put to death for sorcery 
at. in 1 Su7. I. 30 note 

Mavnouth, college of, endowment of the, ii. 
123 

Mazarin, Cardinal, hl&1ct*£r to the bishop of 
Fvreux on the execution of witches, i. li 7 

Mazarine library, Nando the first librarian j 
of the, i. 115 note • 

Medici, their arehieologieal collections, i. ; 
253 

Medici. the. give an intellectual ascendency 
to Industry, ii. 282 


lect of civilisation on eon temporary as 
ctrtn]i:m‘il with historical miracles, 1G2. 
Persecution regard- d by si.me English 
divines ns a sul stitute "for miracles, 1(54. 
Middle-ton's attack upon the veracity of 
the patristic miracle*. 189. Epitome of 
ilu* cuimiion nrgununts in favour of the 
cessation of miracles. 175. bt. Augus- 
tine's belief in the ini vac Us wrought by 
the relies of ?t. Stephen, 178 note. Aver- 
sion to the miraculous a distinctive murk 
of nationalism, IS). Origin and decline 
of the evidential school in England, 1>9 
Tendency among the evidential school to 
meet the" nationalists halfway. 192. Sum- 
mary ol' the stages of nationalism in itf 
relation to the miraculous, 193 
; Molierc, denounced by tho Church, il. 300 
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Molina, nl> defence of tyrannicide. ii. 160 
Molm-cu.-. Carolus. his remarks on money- 
lending. quoted, ii. note. 

MunastieUin. its influence in eliinolating 
persecution, iL 34, 35. Enthusiasm of the 
first in »ni:s, 35. Substitution of luxury 
for mtv.tastleism as a check ttnnn popula- 
tion, *217. Causes of the decadence of th* j 
monastic spirit. 275L Amusements in tlio i 
monasteries, 2i>L 2!>4. Effect of inona<ti- 
cism on t ho downfall of Spain, 31iL, Its 
Incompatibility with industry, 317. Su- 
premacy of aslvlielsni till the fourteenth 
century. 313. The Thertpenles, 343 note. 
Decline of asceticism. 31! I. 351 
Money-lending. Set Interest: l "sure 
Monks, their ln:l:ie:ice in nuking labour 
honourable, iL 232 

Uuattlirn.', his s'*i*p:b*i«m about witehcr ifi, 

L lit.) n >A». T.te lies: great s-.vplic.il wri- 
ter in Framv. 111. An opponent of tor- 
ture, :*} 5 an I if >’ e. IIi< remark* 5 on Cu -.> ]- 
lio. ii. 3lb II is n »:■>■.« «*; th.- se.ih.irdin-.f.iw.i >»f 
opinions to ini •iv.**.?* in Kimikv, U* 3. 11 i s 
politie.il can ■‘••rvalis.il. 22(5 
Montesquieu. his deuunri.t.t >n or t*irM:r •. i. 
353. Ills ivnitrks in la* * •iinla.e.ic wri- 
tings o:i usurv. ii. 255 note 
* Monti dl Pieia,' ibau.l.aioii of tin- in llalv, 
ii. -2 49 

Moors, in Hue: i 'V on Christ* iiilo::i. ii. 2-1 
Moralities. S .* Plays. r*Ugl ms ; Theatre 
Morals: moral «i.*u*lopm.*nl a v.imp ude* 
the intellectual in »vcin.*nt of rodeth-s. i. 
3u0. Ilcwar l- an-l pitai more and 

more nece< vi;y as \v.* descend tiie ln*vl- 
lr MU ll - • de. 3 '7. lllUSTatiolH n f the m- 
tuiv «»: 1 1 irai dcvel ip;ii_*nt. :;•»». Moral 
g-n’.u-. :*H. L*dili*«U> of lln-ology to 
in »:•..! . aid. 'I heir complete * t v]iar.ilhm 
i:i anti ril 311. Originality of the moral 
lyp* «ii‘ c n*is: hn*! y. nil. Kv.tn-*--i , .*ii.v 
oV d-u* • i:in,*i*!**.l with our moral na- 

ture. :ii>. lutui irality n>t. m> s**vetvly 
cun l*.*:un -1 i»y tile d i^ians as eiT.ir, 315 
o de. Inj irwu* ciiVfi of the doctrine of 
i* .••hi i v>* .-.il vat ion o»i. 3-11 

II -ary. his support of the views of 
ftlanvi! m:i witchcraft, i. 13(5 
Mme. Sir Thomas, his fondness for cook- 
throwing. i. 337 note. Extols toleration 
in his • Utopia,’ ii. 51) 

Morel Set. Ids translation of Ueecnrln. i. 331 
Moroeoj. r-c-m invasion of, by the S;ai- 
iar*K r.-'igl'ius fanaticism shown in the, iL 
1ID itSe 

Morton. Dr., saves the life of an alleged 
witch, i. Ml 

Morziiics. tiie all *g»*i1 supernatural causes of 
a recent epidemic at. i. 32 imte 
Mosaic work. Greek school of, established at. 
Mont • fu.-dim, i. 2 >7. The earliest speci- 
men of ( hrisMan mosaic. 237 nu(<‘. Sped- 
u-iiis i«i tlicrhim-hofSt. Vitale at ltavcn- 
lui. 257 ;/vV. The tut l.»«t tor three cen- 
turies preceding tin*. establishment of tile 
Monte Cassino school, 237 note 
Moses, his rorl a type of the Gross, accord- 
ing to lledc, L ‘205 note 
Moses r.triking tho rock, early Christian 
symbol of, i.’216 

Motile, lluernc do la, his punishment for 
defending actors, IL 307 


Mothers, societies for the succour of ludi 
gent, ii. 234 note 

Mun, Thomas. his defence the mercontil* 
system, ii. 327 note 

Music, causes of the partial secularisation 
ot. ii. 300. Its succes.-ivc stages, 300 
Musical instruments: origin of the organ, 
and its Introduction into the Western 
Empire, i. 202. The hydraulic: i: , 2G2 noth 
Mu 7. arc! ii on persecution, i. 1(55 /. otn 
Mysteries, tivc Plays, religious; Theatre 
Mysticism of the fourteenth century, im- 
pulse given by it to psychology, i. 344. 
Its popularity in Germany, 344. The 
iiihle of mysticism, 1*44 


N ANTES, Edict of, publication of the, ii. 

G!>. Kcvncaiioii of the, (id 
Naples, resistance of the king and people o£ 
to uc Inquisition, ii. llo, 1K> 
Nationalities, doctrine of the rights of, ii. 
‘21S 

Naiide. liis 1 Apologlo.’ i. ll.j note. His ex- 
posure of the Uosicruciaus. 115 n->te. l»t- 
coiiicS first litruidau of the Mazarine li- 
brary, 1 15 note. Ilecuiiftruci s some of the 
dances of the ancients, 115 note 
Navigation laws, origin of the, ii. 2S1 
Xeo-iTatoiiists, their doctrines, i. Sh4 
Xcr*>, hi* ai tempi to relieve actors from the 
stigma attached to them, ii. 2 S3 note 
Xcs-ioriun controversy, discussions on Iho 
mystery of the Incarnation during the. i. 
22 1, 3(14 note. Saying ot Ne.-lorius to the 
Emperor, ii. 22 nu/e The works of NcS- 
t oriq. is prohibited bv Theodosius. U‘J 
Netherlands, all the inimbilants of the, con- 
demned to death u*> heretics. Ii. 41 uo/c. 
• J.ovc of free discussion earlv generated in, 

uy 

Newton. Sir Isaac, Ids remarks on miracle*, 
quoted, i. luii. liis meliiod uud utetltai 
character opposed to those of Lord liacon, 
2U2 note 

Newman. Dr., on pious frauds, quoted, !. 
3U4 note 

Nice, C ouncil of, on usury, il. 247 note 
Nice, Second Council of, censures the heresy 
of the Iconoclasts, i. 23 J. Its decrees con- 
temptuously stigmatised by Cliarh-uiagne 
uatl th e Galiican Ch u reh, 231 . 1> Ue tsssioiia 
connected with this council, ‘231 note 
Nice [i horns, notices the resemblance of 
Christ to his mot her. i. 2‘2-» ii"(e 
Ntcoieimis, apocryphal gospel of. its inlln- 
encj over Christian art. i. 222 note 
Nlcolis of Pisa, revives tiie sLudy of uueicut 
sculpture, i. 24(5, 25’a 

Niebuhr, his remark on the Song of Solo- 
mon, ii. 53 note- 

Nigiuniaw associated with the belief in de- 
mons, i. 411 note. Notion of the liixekn 
respecting nightmare. 50 note 
Noah, Vesta bis wife according lo the Cabal* 
Isis, I. (57 note. Symbol of receiving Ut€ 
dove into his btvasl. 21(5 
Noodt, Inilucnee of the JNmian Inw on Lll 
political teaching, li. 1 ( .)4 anil note 
North, bmdicy, his work uu commerce, 11 
345 note 

Novatians, allowed to celebrate their wor 
ship, ii. 27 m tin Suppressed, 27 note 
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Nymphs, notions of the early Christiana ro- ! of Theodndns. 2G. Destruction of their 

spooling them, L 4S i temples in the country districts, 2G. Fro- 

I Mbit ions of Theodosius the Great, 27. 

i Destruction of temples by St Martin of 

O BEDIENCE, passive, to established an- 1 Tours. 88 vole, Jtum of paganism, 85. 

Ihuri'y. ii. Teaching of tho An- ; The pagan parallels to the Christian tuar- 

glicau Church on, 17*7. 178. Hookers . tyr.-, 1U2. Type of diameter formed by 

views, 171). Ei liner's, h»l. Views o:i Liie : pa<nn pa trio’ ism, 102. Synthesis of tho 

Subject in the sixteenth century. l-L note. \ mu ml principles ui Christ inuity and \»u- 

* Bishop Overall’s Convocation Book,’ lad (rar.isbi, 220. 'I lie theatre the fust refuge 
Uttfe of paganism, 2S1I 

Oahilto, the: Soeinian, his dialogues trans- Painting. a faithful mirror of the popular 
luted by Caste! liw, ii. iW vote, ~ I mind, before the invention of printing, i. 

O'Connell. Daniel, bis efforts for religious 1 74 note. Its inti nonce in streiigTbcn'ng 

liberty. 11. I2.> the worship of the Virgin. 224. I ’em liar 

OWIlel'i, Mrs., the actress, ii. CIO vole j characteristics, and cliiei causes of artistic 

Opera, creation of the. Ii. dal. In Italy. Cal. ■ perfection of later Italian works. 2.7!), Sen- 

In France and England, 3M. The pcsti- . suality favourable to paint imr. 2f’3. Influ- 

lcuce ascrilieci to itj :i«»S cnee of Venetian sousmi lily, 254. Dis- 

Opiiitcs, their worship of the serpent, 1. 22U covery of oil colours. 2.7.7 note. Their lu- 
lled " I troduction into Italy. 2fi(i. Complete scc- 

Opinions, (rue causes of. ii. 2t> iilarlsalion of the art utter the death of 

Up tat us, his grounds for advocating the Savonarola. 2'il. Devotion of the monks 

massacre of iho Donallsts, ii. 28 vote | of St. I!a>il to paint ins. ii. 282 

Orange, the Unman t lieu I re of, ii. 803 note ' Palestrina, his Church music, ii. 301 

Oratorio, oriiriu of the, ii. 3- >1 Palmer, Mr., his collection of evidence on 

Orcagna. Ilia picture of Awrroes. at Pisa. i. the views of the Fathers as to original 

1 1 note. Ills 'Triumph of Death, 1 313 sin. i. 877 vote 

O'ttu • Pan. Creek >lutius of. i. 220 note 

Organs, said to have been lirst used In the Paiieas in Phn.jiicia. the miraculous imago 
Greek Church, i. 202. The hydruiilicun, ' of Christ at. i. 22'J 

2*52 no/e. The bagpipe, 202 vote Pautmuimh* dance-, Libanius* praise of, ii. 

Or I- ell, Ids school of allegorical Scriptural 21M. (Ml- in of pantomime In Italy, 207 
interpretation, i. 272. His disbelief in Paracel mi.-. bis belief in the existence of 
eternal punishments, 816. Ills notion of sylphs. fee.. i. 07 vote. Ilis attempt to 
\Vie •swnS.oVi. iissxnnsAvf* Vac ftwcVriwe . overcome Vnv pojmVir sopeTsxVLiuWS Tt- 
iufant baptism with that of precxisionee, specling coun ts. 2!U 
802. Ilis views of the condemnation of , Paramo, an inquisitor. his remark On tho 
all external to ihe Church, 870 _• Liujui.-iiion, ii. 42 u»fe 

Dr l cans, duke of. justiliealiou of the murder Pari?, areal numbers of witches put to death. 

of, by •lean Petit, li, 10s j in. i. on 

Orpheus, regarded as a symbol of (he at- Paris, Abbe, miracles at the tomb of, i. 

tractive power of Christianity, 1. 214 ! ls.i 

Oxford, ITiiver.-ity of, its opjiosition to al- ' rarma, TnquhiUon riots In, ii. 116 
most every Mep iiiadn by English Intellect Pascal. Blaise, on the necessity of infant 
in connect Son with theology, i . 173. In- 1 baptism, i. 800 voir. On the utter "vanity 

stances of this opposition In the cases of • of philosophy. 87<i note. His doctrine of 

the lost Act sit'd Catholic Emancipation. probabilities applied to religious systems, 

and in the an at reactionary movement ' W-i 

begun iu 1 >88. 173. 174. Opposition of i'ie Patriotism, one of the chief moral princi- 
Univer-iiy of Oxford to religious lila-rlv. pb-s of society, is. li)2. Type of character 

ii. bG. Doctrine ot passive obedience laid it formed, in:!. Greatest vice of ancient 

down by the. 175 vote. Its decree on this patriotism. 104. Patriotism tho moral 

subject burnt by the House of JLurds, 1 piiuciple ol" JudaiMu. 104, lml. In the 

177 Roman Empire. It Id. Corre spoil deuce of 

}mtriotism to tho spirit of sect in reunion, 
• lud. incompatibility of sectarianism with 

{ ^AfSANI^M. liow regarded liv (lie early , patriot! -in, IMS 

Christians, i. 4.7. The immediate oli- . Paid ll„ Pope, Us persecution of artists at 
jects of the devotions of the pagan world ; Itonu*, i. 2.73 

according to the Xeo-Platimie school. 4ii. •/Paul IV., Pope, originates tho ‘Index Ex* 
J.aws of Constantine and Constant ins, .72. purgatorius. 1 ii. Hit 
Compromise between Christianity and ran! ilio lb-rinit, miracles related of, 1. 15G 
pagauism. ol). Continuance of the' pagan Paul inns, l.isliop of Nola. said to have In- 
titesinthe form of magic, fit! Exorcists I vented church bells, i. 2(»2 
among the pagans, l,7ff note. Effect of : Pavia, fresco in the monastery of, i. 825 
pagan traditions upon Airly Christian sft-t, • Peacock, tliu symbol of immortality among 
all. Sent incuts of the Fathers on the : pagans and the early Christians, i. 2HJ 
damnation of tin* healhciu 877. Policy 1 \Vuv so regarded, 218, 214 vote 
of Const 'in line to»var b tin* pagans. ii. 28. Fclagiiis, his view ol infant baptism, I. 301 
Position ol the pagaus ami of the govern- > Penal Code, relations between the prevail* 
men I towards them at this period. 2,7. i imr sense ol' tho enormity of sin and the 
lievi in of theil condition before the time ' severity of the, i. 880. Tendency of all 
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penal systems under the influence of the I 
clergy, 33 ti not*. Constant tendency in 
the advance of civilisation to mitigate the [ 
severity of j«na. codes, 336. Part taken j 
by theologians in mitigating the penal 
code, 349. Influence of Beet-aria, Sul) 
Penance, public, question ut" the right of the 
Pope to condemn criminals to. iL 143 
Pentateuch, the Mosaic authorship of the, 
denied by La lVyrere. i. oU2 
Tm-z. Antonio, famous prosecution of, ii. 

m 

reriai.dcT. tyrant of Corinth, story of lie- 
rodutus of; i. 320 not* 

Perron, Cardinal, his assertion of Ultramon- 
tane piincipics. ii. ICo 

°erseeiition, religions, revival of, at the he- . 

f innina of the thirteenth century, i. 74. 1 
Regarded bv some Knglish divines as a ' 
substitute tor minuses, lWl The emo- ; 
tlonal antecedent of persecution. 831. Per- i 
sedition the result ui the principles pro- ! 
fessed by the persecutors. r l lie his- | 
lory of persecution, ii. 11 it nuj. Injury j 
clone to industry by persecution. 273 j 
Persians. Influence of tlu* nationa! religion 
on the art of tin* ancient, i. 21)9, 210 nvtd \ 
Pcniglno, his secplicbin. i. 201 ! 

Pestilences, e fleets of. on the superstitions • 
of the dark atfes. i. Cl. Said to have been j 
produced by the pmver of the devil, 02 
Peter of Anono, denied tin* existence of do- I 
mens and miracle**, i. luU note. Accused . 
of magic, Ittf note 

Peter. St., with the v/and of power, early 1 
CxvViWxw ss\v»W» «*. v 2VC> * 1 

Petit.. lean. .uiMilirS tlie murder of the Duke 
of Orleans, ii. 1 iM>. IDs jiistilleation de- 
nounced by i iei’SoU and the Council of 
fonst:ine«-.’ir>i» 

Pelrareli gives an impulse to archeological 
Collections, i. s!f.s 

Phidias, hi.- <*olossal statue of Jupiter Olym- 
pus. i. g.V» 

Philanthropy, boundless, of modern Chris- 
tianity. i. :.JJ) 

Philip II. of Spain. Dutch in rcth-s put to 
death 4 luring his reign, ii. -11 
Philip Neri, St., originates the oratorio, ii, 
80J 

Philosophers charged Vy Ibe Abbe Third 
with being the representatives of the old 
sorcerers, i. UP 

Philosophy, moral, its progress one of the 
causes of the decline of the im-din-val no- 
tions of lu ll. i. '•li'.'i. The sense of virtue 
appealed to most strongly by the philosi- 
piiie*. of Greece and Uoine. Ib-vivul 

of the sense of truth duo to the secular 
phibisophi r» of the seventeenth ci-utmy, 
899. *1 In* superiority of the inductive 1 

method asserted t»y Leonardo da Vinci, 
4*”>. Lanins and Bruno. 401. The decline 
of theological belief a necessary antece- 
dent uf tin* success of the inductive meth- 
od, 102. 40 J. IJe Maistre’s reniurks cn Locke 
an-. Bacon's philosophy, 403 note. Aver- 
sion ol the Tractarian party to both, 403 
note 

Phrync > the mistress of Praxiteles, t. 25G 
note 

elder, his views on listin’, Ii. 257 
Pictures, stages of the veneration for, 1. 228. 


Decree of the Council of III berla tightest 
pictures tn churches, 229. Admitted by 
the Greeks into their ehujghcE, 230. Th* 5 
introduction of pictures into llielr chufehes 
forbidden by the Christians of Alexandria, 
233 

Pincl, the philosophy of lmdncss m a tely 
due to, i. 8G 

Piracy, suppression of, hy the Hanseatic 
League, ii. 2fc*2 

Tins V„ Po] >t*. bis prohibition of b -ill -{tent- 
ing, i. 80S note 

Plague, the, attributed to the llic-alr**** il- 
3i>3 vole 

Philo, iiitluenci* of Ids philoropby in favour- 
ing a belief in evil spirits, i. 43. Jli 8 n«»- 
tioli of hell, SI 9. liis denunciation of 
trade, ii. 224 

Platonisls, their idea of the soul, I. 840j 841 
•not 

Plays, religions, rise of the. H. 293. Account 
of them. 293. jlieir iram. rnihy. 29f>. r lho 
pn-at • passion play ’ of Olcrammcrgau, 
299 note 

riotinus, a Kco - Platon'c pliilofophtr 
ashamed of possessing n body, i. 2*W 
Tluuket, the Act of Union, il. 132 note 
Pluto, Greek representations of, i. 244 
Political economy, influence of, on dein^era- 
cy. ii. 207. Tret-trade notions in Trance 
before the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ 2US. J'- 11 ; 
liclitencd views of the Venetians, 232: of 
the Lombards, 2r2 note. The Ur ft ]•*•>• 
fessorship founded at Naples, 2*3 **• 
Schools of Sully and Golbirt. *1-* 
Wav v>H V;i“. ‘ iY -y , - v ' 

sit ion of the trite nature of : *- 5 

note. Trior of the Trench cconoiulslsv 
323. Adam Smith on manufacture* and 
agriculture, ! ». Lay lull's views, 
Licardn. 831. Invention uf credit* 832. 
Political economy an expression of fju m 
dusirial civilisation, 335. Its pacltfe in- 
il lienee. 38f>. 84n. Hellenic of pi ogre 8 * l L " 
veiled by political economy, 34S, 8 fid 
Politics, secularisation of. ii. 119 et tn-tj. 

Polo, Marco, his notice of tea in iLe thir- 
teenth century, ii. 322 
Polycarp, £t., miracle of. i. 1C8 
Poly ties, the sculj tor, introduces thfl her- 
inaphrodite into art. i. 2 Mi note 
Pomponatius. his speculations, i. 370 
Tope, decline of the tuiipm-iil power of the, 
ii. 130. Uauws of its decline, ICO. < >i*« trl_n 
of his power in Lome. 140. The J’ope'3 
power of deposing sovereigns, H/> 14 ( '- 
Alorul autliority iu*« , cs«irlly with the Pope, 
142, 143. II is light to condemn erii» teals 
to public penance. 143. Ilis powvi* oyer 
the temporal possessions of princes denied 
by 'William Barclay. 104. Attitude of t he 
3 ’rotes! nuts of Trance in 1015 of 1 this 
question. 1 »>5 

PojmlalMin, doctrine of Malthns on. d* 277. 
Substitution of luxury fur monastic)* 111 a* 
a check upon, ii.^277 

rcMitivIsm, first principles ii. SBC note. 
Character of the leading positivist 8 ! 85c 
note 

Possada, Father, his opposition to the thea 
tre, ii. 3i i 4 * note 

Potters. Abyssinian superstition reapC c tte|f 
1. G7 not*' 
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Poverty, cause of the decline of tbo ideal oil 
ii. 274 

Poy net. Bishop of Winchester, his advocacy 
of sedition and tyrannicide, ii. 114 note 
Praxiteles, Titian' compared with, i. 236. 
Said to have definitively given the char- 
acter of sensuality to Venus, 256 note 
Prcdustinarianism, influence of the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation on, i. 6 S3. Calvin's 
theory of, substantially held hy St. Au- 
gustine, (F3. Luther's declaration and 
Erasmus's opposition. 345. The doctrine 
of double predestination held in the ninth 
century. note. Views of Mclaneli- 
thon, 866 note. Calvin and Beza, i?c7 
note. The doctrine assailed. ii. 54 
Presbyterianism. persecuted in Scotland, ii. 
43. Intolerance of 1 lie Presbyterians in 
England in the seven t cent h century, 7b. 
.Efforts of the Scotch to suppress liberty 
of conscience, 'j-l n ■/te. its tendency com- 
pared with tnal of Episcopalian is:r, 163 
Prickers of witches, profession of, iu Scot- 
land. 1. MO 

Printin',', servitude and superstition abol- 
ished by. ii. 2. Id. 2ol 

Pro a st, Archdeacon, bis opposition lo relig- 
ious liberty, ti. s-7 

Protestor) I*, their distrust and aversion for 
contemporary miracles, i. 153. 156. 166. 
Their views respecting historical miracles, 

ica 

Protestantism, causes of the extraordinary 
strides made by Nationalism in most 
FrotestanL countries. 1. I si. The dogma- 
tlc forms of Protestantism of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth Centuries superseded 
by Protestant nationalism. 131. Dogmatic 
character of early Protestantism, i. 66 . 1 . 
The repiesentalives of Nuliunalk m in the 
first period of Protestantism : Socinusaml 
Zuingltus. 06b. Success of persecution in 
extir paling Protestantism from Spain ami 
France, ii. 14. Piotestanl persecutions 
compared with that of Catholicism. 57 cf 
8i u [. In Protestant countries, tolerance 
tile result and measure oi the advance of 
Nationalism. 73. Auitiiile of the Prote>- 
tants in France in 1613 respecting tin* 
Papal power, 165. Democracy favoured 
by Protestantism. 167. Place of Protes- 
tantism in tlie development of English 
liberty. I -4. Two distinct currents in tint 
political leaching of the French Protes- 
tants, I Mi. Circumstances that diminish 
the inllueuce of Lhu French Protestants, 
1&7 

Prim nice. (he. of the Hnostlcs, i. 221. Con- 
founded with Li.-ruiiice, 221 note 
Prussia, abolition ofiorLure in. i.83-4 
I’rynne’s •Ilisirioma-ilix,* ii. 631 note * 
IVellus, Michael, * On the Operation of De- 
mons,’ i. Ca 

V icudom* march i:i Dicmonuin, 1 notice of llie, 
1. 107 

psychology, development of, one of ihe 
causes oi* the decline W the mcdia*v:iPuo- 
tlo is of hell, i. o-ilt. Impulse given to 
psychology by Awrroes. 343. And by 
the Mystics of the fourteenth* century, 
844 

Punishments, tho. employed by the Homans 
against the magicians, i 3-1 


rurgniory. doctrine of, 1. 820 
Puritans, their belief in witchcraft during 
the. Common weal ih, i. 125, 126. Their 
prosecutions lor witchcraft in America, 
187, 133. Scotch witch era It Ihe result of 
Scotch Puritanism, Ml). Neueun. accortl- 
1 lug to Macaulay, why they objected to 
bull-baiting, 365 note. Their iu tolerance 
in Maryland, Ii. ft». Debt England owes 
to the Puritans, 173 

Pvthagoras, his elaboration of a doctrine of 
hull, i. 310 

Pythagoreans, theory of the, respecting tho 
‘rise of religions, i.’8u4 

QUAKERISM, religious toleration of, ii 
Quusnny, the school of, ii. 827 

T)ABELAIS. his ridicule of the attempt to 
ib mould tlie classical writings into tho 
image of medbevalisiu, ii. Ills note 
Ferine, his fear of the censure of the Church, 

Ii. m 

Bain us. his philosophical speculations, i. 
401. Ilis end. 401 

Baph.tol, his portrait, of Savonarola, i. 261 
Batioualisrn : lirst evidence of a nationalistic 
spirit in Europe, i. 1 08. Development of 
Continental Protestantism into national- 
ism. M. Aversion to the udrucuious, a 
distinctive marl; of nationalism, 163. Na- 
tionall>tic tendencies in Homan Catholic 
countries. Is4. Tendency of the Eviden- 
tial school to meet the 'nationalists half 
way. T.I2. Nummary of the stages of Na- 
tionalism in its relation to the miraculous,' 
ID-?. Its inti lienee on Christianity, 1UU. 
.-Esthetic, sclent ifle. and moial develop- 
ments of Nationalism. 202. Nc.Milts from 
the totality of the influences of civilisa- 
tion. 271. And from the encroachment of 
physical science on the old conceptions of 
the government of tlie universe. 271. 
Sociuus and ZuingUus tlie representatives 
of nationalism in ‘the tirst period of Prot- 
estantism. 86li. Antecedents of Italian 
Nationalism. 876. In Protestant coun- 
tries. tolerance the result and measure of 
Nationalism. 876. ltcview of the influence 
of Nationalism on the method of inquiry, 
j ii. i»i Mi 6. Bela lions of the Nationalistic 
; movement to tlie political and economical 

• history of Europe, lit;). Secularisation of 
I politics, 161 if *vy. 'Ihe industrial history 
1 of Nationalism, 222 c / muj. 

Bavemia. line specimens of (5 reek mosaics 
at, i. 237 note. Church of 6t. Vitale at, 

1 built by Creek architects. 244 note 
Nay mil, f.ls political Ajeoiiomy. ii. 320 
. Ncason. Losing's rejection of nil doctrine 
which does not accord with, i 303. Kant’s 
‘Ncligiou within the Limits of Neuson, 1 
1 365 note 

Nebidlion, sinfulness of, according to the 
| Fathers, ii. 186 

• ‘Nolieliiou, Homily on ‘Wilful,' quoted, lL 

J75 

Keritative, in music, invtnMon of. ii. 801 
Deformation, its influence iu emancipating 
the mind llrom all superstitious terrors. I 
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T9. And in stimulating witchcraft, TO. 
True causes of tlu* Reformation. 207. Con- 
flicting tendencies produced by the, on 
the subject of infant baplisin, 3t3t*. Variety 
of interests ami of political opinions pro- 
duced by the Reformation, li. 140, 14". , 
Shakes ‘the c»ld superstition respecting i 
usury, 455. 450 

Ecgvney. the, in France, it TO 
It dies, virtues attributed to. in the middle 
rases, i. 153. St. Augustine's belief in the 
miracles wroiurht by the relics of St. 
Stephen. 17s n •>/«?. Orisrln of the Roman 
Catholic custom of placing relics of mar- 
tyrs beneath the altars of churches, till ! 
not*'. The consecration of churchc* wit li- 
mit relies forbidden, till note. Stages of j 
the veneration of relics. 443 i 

Religion. terror everywhere the beginning 1 
of. i. 41. The thories of the rise of, 

The tlie>*rv of Euhvmerus. ho:?. 804. Tho 
mythical method, tfol. bvVs adopt iou 
of’ the theory of Kuhemcrus. 4o4 note. 
Destruction ’of natural religion by the 
conception of hell, 84.‘l. The sen-e of 
virtue and the sense of sin the Ibumlation 
of all religious systems. 85ii 
Religious disabilities, abcltiion of the sys- 
tem of. ii. 149, 1-1 

lleiiiy. a jmhr * of Nancy, Ids execution of 
witches, i So 

Beiian. M..ou the live? of saints, quoted, i. 

in »/t’ 

l!-s:irivetinn. the pagan masks of the Sun 
.ri l Mooli, the « liiMeiii.i i*t the. i. 415 
r .. .m;. : the ike’.iture of tile Jews 

. ■' *.|I . - :*:i"ll<»II. II. lmtl 

II. • i/i. -*J . • • bupiiL-e to arelia-ologieal 

*Iii •: i .»•: -.tain,* the, on possession, i. 8) 

Riz.'.i. Frp-'ii-o. his picture of a Spani-h 
n » ./*» j . ii. Ill* note 
li .ebt-u.*. his *Euurs d* Arch*’ ‘.logic,’ 

i. ^ /« if. 

iioMati I : .v. eifects of the renewed study’ of 
t in v I..- middle age*. ii. 194 
Romans. i-eli- f of the ancient, in evil spirils 
a.id -.»:-»-.-ry. i. 44. Laws of the later Ho- 
mans .:a.*I:i-t magic, 43 
Home. influence of Indian drosses upon the 
an of. in the time of Auirn^tUN. i. 455 not.-. 
Mifi-et i»f i li»- barbarian invasion of, upon 
art. 45*. Miiall collection of antiquities 
at lbmie. in the beginning of the liHveiitU 
century . 459. The grea hull-light in the 
fuli-eimi in 1:144, 80 S note. I nquisithm 
riot.- in. if 117. Few instances of the 
burning <*f heretics in, 1 1 T note. Ifope- 
I* -:s decrepitude and impotence of the 
prcM-nr government of Lome. 149. 1 n- 
i’i.. - trial pursuit.-, bow regarded in Lome, 

• 44. .Mi'nri'iiis excesses to which Hu* em- 
pire arrived. 440. .Money-lending in :n- 
cieui Lome, 411. Cause of llie decline of 
the. theatre in Home. 41)1. The opcia pub- 
licly sanctioned iu Home, 899 
Roscius, the actor, ii. 2 So note 
Rosier uciaus, Naud.**s work on, f. 115 note 
Rouen, address of the parliament of, to the 
king on sore- ry, „ lls. Its ancient manu- 
facture of church ornaments. 447 note 
Rousseau, J. «!., his justification of intolcr- 


nnco, ii. 72. Ills power over French so 
ciety, 414-410. liis doctrine of the * soda 
contract,’ 210 £ 

Royal Society, its Indirect Inflncncc on fhf 
decline of the belie t in witchcraft, i. 128 
note. Foundation of the. 292 
Russia, abolition of torture in, i. 834 


S A, Emmanuel, his defence of tvrannlcUr, 
ii. 159, ltiO 

Sabbath, the witches', i. 04 
Saint Hubert. Madame, the first actress to 
take the ancient sculptures as her model, 
li. 415 rote 

Saints, multitude of miracle*! attributed to, 
h 15': The Hullamlist collection at Ant- 
werp. 15s note. Worship of. 447. Stages 
of tho veneration of the relics of saints, 
243 

Salamanders. Intercourse of philosophers 
with. L 49 note 

Sal mast us, works ol‘, In defence of interest 
^ ii. 450 

Salvation, the doctrine of exclusive. See 
Sin, Original 

Saneroit. Archbishop, o fleet of his publica- 
tion of v lil shop Overall's tun vocal ion 
Hook,’ ii. 133 note 

Saragossa, miracle of llie Virgin of tho I’ll 
htr at, i. 157 
Satan. Are Devil 

Savage, their universal belief in witchcraft, 
>. 4l. Causes of this. 41 
Savonarola leads a reaction in favour of 
spiritualism in art. i. 4i*t). Ills portrait 
painted by Raphael. 2iil 
Savoy, execution of witches in. i. 31. Es- 
pecially subject to the influence of witch- 
es. 41 note 

4 Sca!lgori:in.\’ on the slow burning of here- 
tics. quoted, i. 441 note 
Scepticism, the only true corrective for the 
belief in evil of iimgi«\ i. 54. Increase ot 
in tile middle ages. 450 
Science: Encroachments of physical science 
on the obi conceptions of the government 
of the universe, i. 471. Science subordi- 
nated in the early church to systems of 
scriptural interpretation, 471, 4*4. Obsta- 
cles cast In the way of seii-uec by theology’. 
2S1. Subsequent regeneration of physical 
science, 4*8. Influence of astronomy. 4*8. 
And of geology, 4*5. ti rad uni substitu- 
tion of the conception of law for that of 
supernatural intervention, 4*<5. Irreligious 
character attributed to scientific explana- 
tions, 4*3. De Maislre on the .-ciehce of 
the ancients, quoted, 4i3 nutv. CoHuas 
on earthquakes, 4-** note. Hi flirt nee be- 
<■ tween the conception ««f the Divinity iu 
a scientific and an unscientific age, 4*'. 
Causes of the growth «.l astronomy. 4*3. 
Influence of thi: writings of Lucoii, 494. 
Rise of scientific academies, 494. The 
morphological theory of the universe. 294, 
Its e fleets upon “i. story. 495. Influences 
i e»i physical science over speculative opin- 
ions, 4iU5. Illegitimate eli'ects of science 
499. I-jft ect s of science n j ton Ik' lief, 30i' 
And on liiblical interptetatlon, 800 
S f, iein cs, Academy of, at l/aris, establish 
mail of the, i. 494 
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Scotland, extreme atrocity of the persecu- 
tions for witchcraft in, i. 142—150. Perse- 
cution of Pm-bvtorinns in, ii. 48. And of 
Cathodes, 4s“ 49. Kllorts of the Scotch 
to suppress liberty of conscience, 7!) note. 
Kstahlishment of the Schttleh Kirk. &■?. 
Political liberalism of Scotland, 109. Knox, 
170. Jj'iche.nan. 171. Answer of the Scotch 
deputation to (jueen Elizabeth, 172. Kng- 
lish Dissenters assimilated to the Scotch. 


Sherlock. Dr., his disregard of the doctrine 
of passive obedience, ii. 183 note 
Silva mis, St., bishop of Nazareth, calumni- 
ated by the devil, i. 100 note 
Siniaiicas. Bishop. on torture, i. 334 note. 
On faith with heretics. 394 note. On the 
in tin enee of the J.evitieal laws on Chris- 
tian persecution, ii. 22 note 
Simon .Magus, his introduction of the wn. 
man Helena as the incarnation of the Di- 


173. hxislennc of serfdom in Scotland as 
late as 1 775. 239. Sum plumy laws in the 
fourteenth century. 275 not,’ . 

Ucott, Reginald, his • Discovery of AViJcli- ! 
craft,' 1. 122 

Bcotns Krlgcna. John. his disbelief in tint 
doctrine of hell-lire. i. 32u. Translates . 
Inc writings of Denys the Aivopagite, 
344. Oppo-es tioitesf hulk’s doctrine of 
double piedi-slination. 3r5 note 
Scriptural interpretation : Swedenborgs 
‘Doctrine of Corrcspoii deuces, 1 i. 272. 
Allegorical selmol of Origeit, 272. '1 lie 
M’ljivls’ of S\. Meiito, 272 not,'. Objcc- 
tions of the .ManielueanH to the litoral in- 
terpret r.tioii of Heliosis. 272. Answen-d 
by St. Augustine. 273. The litoral *chool, 
274. The * Topograph!:! Christiana,’ 27ii. 
liliiliciiee of sei-nce noon Biblical inter- 
pretation. 8no. The earliest example ol ra- 
tionalistic biblical interpretation. 3«)i». 1)N- 
iutegrating and dcstvnelive erilieisin, 8U5. 
losing and Kant’s principles, 3u5 
Ecu lot tire, the most ancient kinds of. i. 2 12. 
Alleged decadence of Creek sculpture 
lhmi Phidias to Praxiteles. 253 note. 
Parallel of Titian and Praxiteles, 254 
note. History of Creek statues after the 
rise of Christianity, 257, 25S. Nicholas of 
Pisa and his works. 258. First develop- 
ment of sculpture in Home, ii. Iii2 note 
Sectarianism in Ireland, ii. ls>. Its iucoin- 
patibility with j Kit ritil isin. 1 S G ; 

Bcguicr. the Chancellor, his enthusiastic pa- ’ 
tronage of lea in the seventeenth eenturv, 
ii. 822 

Bolden on witchcraft, i. 125 
Belf-sncrillc". great development of. by 
f, liristlanity. ii. 237. Decline of the spirit 
of, 354 

Seneca on the duties of masters towards 
their slaves, ii. 22S ; 

Sensuality, inline nee of. upon art. i. 255 
Serfdom which followed slavery, ii. 23**, 239. 
M ami miss ion enforced as a duty upon lay- 
men. 239 nott. Serfdom in Scotland in 
1775. 239 ; 

Serpent, tin*, worshipped by the Ophites, i. 
22i note. Adopted as the emblem tifheal- ' 
lug, 221) note. The old Egyptian syniiiol 
of a serpent with a hawk’s head. 22U note m 
Scrra on political economy, ii. 2sJ n->te 
Servetns. his death, ii. 4!).’ Calvin applaud- 1 
e» I lor the crime. 52. Denounced by Cus- 
tellio. 5-t. Hut j ii stilled by Bc/a, 50* 

Eessa on the -Jews. ii. 2(15 note 
Bforza. Francis. Duke o •Milan, the first to 
establish a i evident ambassador, ii. 282 note 
Shaftesbury. Lord, neglect into which his 
writings’ have fallen, i. t9i>. lli#«lenuuei- ' 
at ion of Chrisiiunlty as incompatible with 
freedom, ii. 138 

Shakspeare, liis notices aS witchcraft, I. 124 


vine Thought, i. 22u 

Pin. the sense of. appealed most strongly to, 
by Christianity, i. 350. The conct-plh’tt 
of hereditary’ cuilt, 857. Original, the 
doctrine of. rejected by Socimts. 872. Aud 
by Zuinglius. 378. Views of Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor. 374 note. Tho 
scope ol* Hit: doctrine* of the condemna- 
tion of all men extends to adults, 370. 
Views of the Fathers on ihe subject, 377. 
Kbcets of this doctrine. 3H) et set/. The 
sense ol sin the chief moral agent jf the 
middle ages, il 197 

Fhs flair, profe-sor of moral philosophy at 
H’asgow, his belief iu witchcraft, \. i-12 
■n »/•* 

Sixtus V. apphmds the assassin Clement for 
his murder of Henri 111., ii. Itli 

Slavery, the unchristian character of, strong- 
ly asserted by ‘SVyciilf. ii. HIS. Shivery 
the ba.-is of the industrial system of anti- 
quity. 228. K fleets of this ’institution on 
national eharaetcr. 223. Comparison be- 
tween ancient and modern slavery, 225. 
D* 5 abolition undertaken by Christianity, 
227. First movement in favour of the 
slaves due to Seneca and Ids followers, 
22-. 'Ihe invar-hut of the lhiiTariaUs iu 
Italy favourable to the slaves. 228. Hut 
Christianity t lie most etheient opponent 
of the evil.‘22< Heview of the. measures 
for abolishing slavery, 229. dewish rlave- 
dealers. 230. The Emperor HiatianV lar- 
1 -a rous slave law. 280 note. Slavery fc r rail- 
ually fades in’o serfdom. 230. Anglo- 
Saxon measures for alleviating the condi- 
tion of slaves. 281. Sale of English slaves 
to the Irish, 28*3 note. Slaves in Italy in 
the. tliirteentii eeiuurv. 239 note. Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Mohammedan slaves, 
28.il note. Kllect of slavery ujioii the 
Spanish character. 317. Negro slaves in- 
troduced into the West Indies and Amcr- 
iea, 817, 81 s . John Hawkins and tho 
slave trade. 81 S. The slave trade lirrt un- 
equivocally condemned by the Spanish 
Dominican Soto, ii. 81* note 

Sleep, connection of latent con scion snesn 
with. ii. 97 note 

Smith. Adam, on usury, ii. 259. On iunnu- 
faetures and agriculture. J12S-33© 

Smollett, Tobias. liis remarks on York MU? 
steraml Durhmn Cathedra]. 1. 2G4 note 

‘Social eontraet,’ the doctrine of the, aS elab- 
orated by the Jesuits, ii. 14S 

Socinianism: position assigned to Sociulani 
by Bossnev, ii. tJO 

Socinus, Faust us, unfavourable to political 
liberty, il. 212. His career compared with 
that of ZuingUus, i. 372. Dejects original 
sin, 87*2. Distinctively the npustlo of 
tulcralion, ii. 51 

Socrates, his Idea of the soul, i. 3-19 
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‘Soloninn. Song of,' regarded by Castellio ns | Suffering. tendency of the constant con. 
simply :s love son", iL 53. Niebuhr's re- temptation of, to blunt the olleCtlona, 
mark on it. BS note i. 8-4 — 

Syiiuis, Lull, hb defence of religious liber- Snllv, his opposition to manufactures, IL 
tv.il >7 32(5 

Somnambulism : the belief that somnambn- Sumptuary laws of tbc thirteenth ana roar 
list* had been baptised by drunken priests, teenth centuries, it. 274 

i. :>«v4 note Supernatural, influences of the, upon sav- 

Soothsayers, laws of the later Homans ages, i. 41, 42 

against. i 43 Superstition, pagan, existence of, frtfm the 

Sophia, the. of the Gnostics. L 221 note sixth to the twelfth century, i. 01 

8urbonue.it* declarations of the fndepend- Supremacy, the oath of, compulsory nndei 
once of the civil power, ii. lGl). Its duel- pain of death, ii. 47 note 
slon upon usury, il 24S note Sweden, soreeivrs put to death In, in lGTft, 1. 

Sorcery. &'* Witchcraft 31. Combination of devotion ami immo- 

Sorte * and nortilegi % origin of the words, f. l-ality in. 301. Jhotestant persecutions In, 
287 note ii. 40. Intolerance of, at the present time, 

Soto, the Spanish "Dominican, the first who 5*0 
unequivocally condemned the sluvo trade, Swedenborg. Emaniud. his ‘Doctrine of 

ii. 3ld note ' Correspondences,’ i. 272 

Soubervies. th*. put a wemau to death for Swlndcn contends that the locality of hell 
witchcraft. I. 3»» ante is in the sun. i. 347 note 

Soul tbo dev elopmcnl of a rmndy spiritual Swiss, their morality and ir religion, i. 392 
eonceptiun of the. one of the cause* of the . note 

decline of tlx' medieval notion* of hell. i. i Switzerland, great number* of wiMtes put 
S3!). idea <►:' the l*lsiton!*t* «>i a Soul. #»!». ! to death in, i. 31. l’rotestar.t persecutions 
Opinions of the Fathers as to the form of in. ii. 41) 

the soul. 341 not, 7 Sylph?, intercourse of phil.>9oph.*ra with. i. 

Spain, numbers of snre-rer* put todf.ith in, 41) note. Belief of the Cahalist* in the cx- 
i. 3U. Abolirion of torture in. 333. In- istenee of, Gti 

troriuelion and pT-»:nv.** of the InquiMlion Svlvans. the, of the pagans. regarded by the 
in. ii. 11*3 tf **7." The Spanish Mo«*rs, early Christians as devils, i. 19 
20(5. The p! »ys of G.iM.-ron and lltednima Sylvester II.. rogardcil a* a magician. 1 
in Spain, 3 »7. The sr-ptre of industry al- Account of him and of his works. 2 s - note 
most In the grasp of Spain. 311. Magnlil- Symbolism, great love of, evinced by tliu 
«»;YA \akVAwi wi ‘Avav eowwvvy wwVc OuvcW ‘ wrV vA \Yw Vltilnmirti*. \. 2VA. 'V\\v 
V.. 311. Speedy eclipse of her prosp.-iity. the symbol of immortality, 213. And 

312. Cm*. s el tin* 'Ir.vnfill of S)>:iin, 311 Orpheus, of the attractive power oft'hris- 

SphitiX. l'i«*. believed bv some of the early than Sty, 214. Mercury, Hercules, and the 

Cliri-iians to bo connected with ihci'r Sphinx, 214 vote. The masks of the sun 

faith, i. 21 1 note and moon. 214. The. genii of the .seasons 

Spina on the opposition olfercl to the execu- and guardian angels, 214. The fish an 

lions in It ilv for witchcraft. 1. In.*# emblem of Christ. 215. The stag employed 

SpUuug. a religious oxerobe. i. 4-; note for the same purpose. 215, Repetition of 

bpratt, Thomas, bishop of JJoch.'sler. cn- symbolical subjects from the Bible, -Bl 

devours to bring theology into harmony St. Mclilo’s catalogue of birds, beasts, 

with tin* Baconian philosophy, i. 131. Ua plants. &t\, which are to bo regarded ua 

1 .e miraculous, ltil note ' Christian symbols, 273 note 

Spivnger, the inquisitor, ascribes William Syria, massacres in, ii. 45 
TclTs shot to the assistance of the devil, i. 

31. Commissioned by l\ipo Innocent 

VIII™ 32. Spn-ngcr's book ou sorcery, 32. ^TALISMANS for bailing the devices of 
Ills etymological blunder*. S7 ’ 1 the devil, i. (53 

Stag, the, a .-yin hoi of Christ, i. 22 k Pagan Talma, his improvements in stage represen- 
and middle-age legends respecting the, tatlons. Ii. 215 
221 note Tanner, his views on usury, ii. 257 

Stahl, his psychology. I. 340 note * Tar tulle, 1 Molit-res, origin of some of the 

Star Ch imlfr. its suppression of heretical Incidents and speeches of. il. 3i>n note 
books, ii. 119 Tau, why reverenced by the early Chrie- 

Btaroycrtsis, in Russia, their views of the turns, 1. 205 note 
sinfulness of usury, ii. 230 Taylor, Isaac, ou patristic writings* i* 17?. 

Statues, wooden, of Bpaln, i. 23S note 

Blrauss. his remarks ou miracles quoted, i. Taylor, Jeremy, rejects tlio doctrine of 
1 >3 note original sin, i. 374 note. Ills remarks on 

Suarez, trio Jesuit, his work *Dc Fide 1 the separation of Christ from tbo lutoler- 

tumi in Paris, i. 147. Origin of the work, ance of Judaism, ii. 21 note. His odvo- 

143 note. Condemnation of his book by a *aey of religion liberty, S2. Fils ‘liberty 

synod of Tonnelns, 18(5, 1ST of Vrophosving,’ b2. Arguments oP which 

Buccubl, or female- de nis, according to the ho based his claims for toleration, 63. 

early Christiana, 1. 49 vote. Lilith, the j Coleridge’s remarks on him, S4 note . On 
first wife of Adam, the queen of, 4!) note. ; passive obedience, 170 
Sucrtibi, called Leantiafr. Silh, common Tea, Importation of. into Europe, ii. 821 
am ng High landers, 148 note , Telcmachus, the monk, 11. 234 
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Toll, William, Ills snocessfttl phot ascribed 
by Springer to the devil, i. 81 unfit 

Tempests, power of producing, attributed to 
the devil amPto witches, 1. 91 

Templars, the. accused of sorcery, i. 81 vote 

Terror everywhere the beginning of relig- 
ion, 1. 40. ‘ Causes which produced in the. 
twelfth century a spirit of rebellion which 
was encountered by terrorism, i. 78. 

If id lor v of religious terrorism. 3i o et sen. 
See Hell 

Tortuliian on the demons supposed to exist 
in his time, i. 47. Ills treatise ‘lie Co- 
rona,’ ft:). Against pictures. vole. Ki- 
fect of the doetruie of eternal punishment 
on liis diameter. 827. 829 note. His denial 
of the existence in man of any incorpo- 
real element, .‘*42. Mis denunciation of 
the pagan practice of destroying the fn-ius 
in the wunib. sWl 'note, liis advocacy of 
absrdnle and complete toleration, ii." 21. 
His opinion the. I ecelc-!a>i let should never 
cniiPe tin* d. ath of men. 88. Ills dciiun- 
eiatlou of ike theatre. 2-11 

Thales regards water a> the origin of all 
things, i. 2*M» no/e 

Theatre, revolutions In the. In Franec.il. 
215. Its inti uence upon national tastes. 
2S0. Contrast between the theatres of 
the Greeks ami Homans. 287. Stigma at- 
tached to actors in ancient times. 2-*. 
Denunciation of the theatre l»v the fathers. 
289. The theatre the lu>t refuge «»f pagan- 
ism. 2-9. liise of the religious plays. 298. 
Faint -tens of secular plavs: impromptus, 
pantomimes, 297. Creation of plays 
of a higher order, 29*. Italian drama*. 
299. French. 299. Inline nee of musle. 
299. And of Gothic architect mv. Holt. 
Shape of the stage In ancient and modern 
times. 8u8. Cutises of a revulsion in the 
sentiments with which the theatre was 
regarded. 80 1. Fierce opposition of the 
Church in France. 8ii5. The theatre in 
Spain and Italy. 8.I7.8U3 Important die els 
of the contest V-twccli the church and the 
theatre. 809. 81 *1 

Theodosius, tho Emperor, his prohibition of 
every portion of the pagan worship, i. .V.l. 
Com in a iid» monks to betake themselves 
to desert places. 249 note. Annexes tiie 
penally of death to tins profession of a 
heresy, ii. 28 note. Prohibits all forms of • 
heretical and pagan worship. 27. And the 
works of Nestorius and Euiychvs. Its 

Theology, inti u cnee of Dante over the con- 
ceptions of. i. 24*. Distinction between 
theology and science unfelt in tho time 
of Co. s mas. 279. Dawn of the distinction 
between them, 279 vote. I mine nee of 
theology on, and obstacles cast in the wa\^ 
of, science. 281. delations of theology to 
morals. 810. Their complete separation 
\n antiquity. 311. The decline, of theo- 
logical belief a necessary antecedent of 
tho success of the philosophers of the sev- 
enteenth century, 4'4 Theological* in- 
terests gradually cease to be a main ob- 
ject of political combi nations, ii. Ih2. The 
declining Influence of theology •hown by 
the religious wars of the Reformation, 
109. Action of political life on the thco- 1 
logical habits of thought, 130. The stream 


of self- 6?. rffiee passing from theology to 
politics, 217. Points of contact of indus- 
trial and then’.igJeal enterprises. 241. In- 
fluence of industry upon theological judg- 
ments. 273. Theological agencies net pa- 
cilic, 889 

Thera pou tea, the, mentioned by Philo, ih 
885 note 

Theta. why regarded as the unlucky letter, 
i. 295 note 

Tinuuithes, his sacrifice of lphlgcnia, L 259 
vote, 

Tindal, his works in defence of liberty, ii. 
1M note 

Titian, compared with Praxiteles, i. 256 

Tolsiud, his 1 Anglicu Libera,’ ii. 185 note. 
His other works. 1-5 note 

Toledo, supposed to he Hie h end -quarters of 
sorcerers in Spain, L 80 vote 

Toleration, assertion of. by Znlnglins and 
Socinus, ii. M. 'Toleration favoured by 
the mingling of religions produced by the 
Iloforniaiion. 52. And by the marriage 
of the clergy. 52. Ami by the greater flex- 
ibility of Protestantism, (52. Sketch of 
the history of toleration in France. 58-7-1. 
The absolute unlawfulness of toleration 
maintained by Jlishop IHIson. 47 note. 
The duty of absolute toleration preached 
for the first time In Christendom. 51. 
Toleration extolled and upheld bv Kin*- 
urns. Sir T. Mure. Ildpital. and Lord Hai- 
ti moiv. 59. Sketch of the i.i>tory of tol- 
eration ill Kiigiand. 7.V-6. Intolerance in 
Sweden at the present day, s9. The basis 
of modern tolerance advocated in Ihvour 
of the Inquisition, 115. Literary censor- 
ship exerri-ed again *t heretical writings, 
11- Uemoval of religious disabilities in 
England and Ireland. 121-125. Influence 
of commerce in leading men to tolerance, 
252. KtVeet of religious Jntol eraneu on tlie 
downfall of Spain. 819 

Tob-mllon Act, passing of the, ii. 89. ST 

Tolvtus. Prune! sens, his justification of ty* 
runulcUle, ii. 159 

Tonncius. synod of. it* condemnation of the 
work of Suarez, ii. l>li, 1ST note 

Ton | ue ma da. his attempts to extirpate 
witchcraft in Spain, i. 80 Procures an 
edict expelling the Jews from Spain, ii. 
2(57 

Torture, illegality of. in England, i. 122. A 
horrible case oil prcrJdcd over by James 
1 . 128 vo/e. Tortures to compel confes- 
sion of witches in Scotland, 147. In 
(•recce and Home, 882. Extent to which 
it was carried by medi.vval Christendom, 
382 note. Mai sil ins' invention of a tor- 
ture depriving the prisoner of till sleep, 
832 note. Illegality of torture in Eng- 
land, 333. Extent to which it was em- 
ployed by Catholics under Mary, 333 note. 
And by Protestants. 333 note. Abolished 
in Franco, Spain, Italy, ltussia, Prussia, 
nml Tuscany, 334. St.* Augustine's state- 
ment of tho case against torture, 835 vote. 
Causes which produced tho feeling against 
torture, 335. Torture of heretics enjoined 
by Pope Innocent IV.. H. 42 note. Tor- 
ture applied to the investigation of charges 
of usury, 250 

Toulouse, number of sorcerers put to death 
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at, in one time, i. 20. Four hundred | cision of tlio Sorlionno, 24S vole. The 

witches burnt in the square of, ii. 40 | ‘ Monti di Piet a 1 of Italy, 240. Ai*gu* 

Town?, modern industrial history begun by [ merits upon wliicli the doctrines of tho 

the ••mamdput ion of the. ii. 240. Privi- tlioologlaus against usury xt ere based, 2?>ft, 

leges of burghers in the middle ages, 2dil Passages of Scripture died against usury, 

note, linnortunre of corporations and 2’»2. Effect ul the prohibition of usury 

guilds in the middle ages. 240. The eon- in Catholic countries on the habits of the 

tlicl between the towns and the country, people, 2-‘-u note. Usurers almost always 

ii. 324. Changes eUcvlcd in their relative .Jews, 2.*i4. French law of the eighth een- 

i in porta juv. tury, 2f>5 note. Law of .Justinian, 2-'3 

Tractarian movement. I. 1T3. 150. 151 vote, Christian inoiiey-Jemlers at the 

Trent. Connell of. on infant baptism, i. Sftfi close of the eleventh century, 2.M. Usury 

Tivves, v.ial mimht-r of v.ilchea burnt at, i. made popular by the ri.-e of the Italian 

29 L’epnhlies. 2o4. Decree of the Third 

Trinity, ftr<t Person of the. "Roman Catholic Council of Lute ran. 2.M. And of the 

representations of, all comparatively mod- Connci! of Vienne. 2o5 hole Tlie old pu- 

c*in, L 2ld " peistliion respecting usury shaken l*y tho 

•Truce of G* d, 1 the, proclaimed. Ji. 10 s Jh ioiinatioi’, 2.VK, Views of Calvin, 

Confirmed hy Pope Alexander III. as a ; —'**». Money-lending formally pcrmittcl 

general law of tho Church. Ids mo/.- hy Henry \ III. in England. 2r,f». Honks 

Truth, injurious effect of the doctrine of i of Saitmaisc in defence of Inlercst, gnO. 

exclusive salvation on the settle of. i. ;)P9. Change in the ur-atiing of the woid UMiiy 

4 Pious fraud-'.’ :tv:J and i onV :.‘,!4. Total in the sixteenth niut.ry. g.’iT- Casuistry 

destruction of the s.-n.-e of truth in the of the .Jesuits. g.’T. (•ra>lua! di-appcar- 

mlddle :nr<-s resulting from the intlm-iuv unco of the laws upon usury b.i-ed upon 

of theology, tlli‘4. Credulity proclaimed a tln-ol«»gieal groitinN. *2‘S>. l’imis.'hm of 

virtue hy’ t 1 e clas-cs moVt addicted to the economical q notion l.v Locke. Smith, 
falsehood. Uevlval of tin* M-n.-e of 1 1 mue. Turgot, ami i'.i-nlhein. g.*i> </ t.tq, 

truth due to the sicui.ir philosophies of Importance of this comrovi rsy in pm* 
the scveliiivnih cenusrv. Jjl-SJ during an ninagonisiii lu-tv. ee:f industry 

Turgot on in >n»-y-h-nding, quoted, ii. 245 ■ and theology, gdn. 2(51. Controversy iii 
note. Ill- remarks on the smolaslie the middle ages ;is to the propriety of per- 

wrllings on usury, ii. 2-*>3 notv. gtft mi t ting .Jews to prae:i. c iiMtrv. 2 tit) no /e 

Tuscan v. abolition of torture In. i. .’Iff! UtiiUariunlriti. the philosophical esj t-^;iou 

Tyrannicide in iinniatuiv civilisations. il. of indufirlalisin. P. Evils iVMililng 
lot), loti. Case of Henry ill.. ].*.■>. l‘d. from this philosophy, 3 
Chh-f nrgit men is on t is her side, 

1 1 * impoitunec in tl.«s hi-tory of liberal 

iq i Ju-iisl'd hv .Jean IV tit. YVil.ENS. the Empiror. hi- persceut ion ot 
1. -. H it d-nouni-i-d hy (il-rson and the V pagan manic fn the Ka-t. i. f*7 
C.. ,, !,ril of t'oti.'le.nce. t»n*v in’s play YalcMiaian, tl e Emperor. a-m-w*, the por- 

of ’ Vi; Death ofCarur,’ l.'S’.i. Advocated :•< etilt.i:i against pagan tuac'c, i. b" 
hy Toll-tils. Sa. Molina. Ayala, and Kcl* Valery, u itches in; n:t at. i. ill 
lvi't'. l‘P. If* *. The murder of ll-inv 111. Yunriii. his view of the infiiunee of the stars 
l»y the I.-rtrnc and by r».j «- six- over the fortunes of Christianity, i, ctl 
tu- V.. lftl. Politli-al a-va-sinatioii up- note 

proved by Protestants, 1»J1 Yavassor. 4 Pe Forma Chrisli.’ i. 24b vote 

Venice. liccnti'.-UMioss of, 1. Intiutnco 

of its si-nsuali.'y upon art. 2.\\ r J he dyers 
T r LTI{A>rONTAXE party in tie Church of, in the middle ages. 2.‘fi note. lViiod 

! of Ko’iic. review i*f the. ii. 1-Id of the introduction of the inquisition into 

Culvera*. tho tuorpliological theory of tlie, Venice, ii. lit). Commerce of the Yeiie- 

1. 291. I uil iieiicc of this theory on history, thins, 252 

2. r . ! 5 * VentrihwjuJstn. nttrllmled to superDalurn 1 

Usher, Archbishop, head? a protect against agency, i. lli» 

Cri’holie r< lief. ii. 4-. flis svuimie.'i.s on Venus, the Cn-ck statues of. a type of seii- 
passiw ohvdience. lift note suul lu-auty. i. 2-1 1 5. '1 lie el.iuactei* of sen- 

Crc.ry. a gmuud of euUisimi Iwtwt—n i: d ns- sualily s-aid to have Wen given hy IT-axi- 

trv and tin* Chitrd), ii. 212. l'rii.ciples tele*- lo. 2b» notv. 

wl.lidi f'-gulato tlie ju-li-e of nu.ju-y. 242 ! Verona, execution oHim-t'cs in. ii. 117 note. 
ntul tmfv. [gtuirance of the ancients of •* Vesta, supposed by the (.'aluliM* to jhuve 
tie* principle.' regulating inldV't. 244. ; been tin- wife of Noali. i. (57 note 
Money-lending among tlie i.ivchs end * Vice, inllucnce of, o?i historic oeiclopiucnt, 
Cauls. 214. Interest condemned by the I ii- T*» 

early and mrdi.cvu! Church. 24b. CMirv ■ Vicune. Council of. its endeavours to arrest 
in England in tlie middle agc>, 2415 note, i the progress of usury, ii. 2?4 
Twelve per cent, legalised hy (V.nstan- * Viup’r.t Fcrrier, ^..’preaches against the 
tine, 24(5 note. Decrees of the Councils ■ .Jews, ii. 2(17. Account of lilm. 2(55 note 
of Nice and Illiheris on tlie subject, 217 Yineentius, his opinions on infant baptism, 
note. Definitions of usury employed by i. 9(51 ^ 

tho writers ou Canon Law, 247 note. 4 Vindlelic contra Tyrannos,' the. ii. 1S8, 189 
Change the word usury 1ms undergone Vlrgilius. St., asserts his belief in the ev 
during the last three centuries. 247. Pc- ittence of the Anti pedes, I. 251) 
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Sli.ftti causes of the growing worship of | 
the, i. 2211. Strengthened by Gnosticism. | 
2i!, 223. Conceptions culled from tbedif- ! 
{brent ho licit-* of paganism more or less [ 
connected with the idea! of this worship, 
223. Mariuhitry strengthened by dogmat- 
ic definitions. *224. Instances in" the mid- 
dle ages of a desire to give a palpable 
form to the mystery of the incarnation, 

■ 224 w»/e. 'Hie worship ol‘ the Yiigin 
strengthened by painting, by celibacy, and 
by the crusades. 22«"i. No authentic pur- 
tralt of her in the time of St. Augustine, t 
.224 note. Generally reinv-cnteii' in the j 
early church with the infant Child, 224 I 
vote. .The first notice of the resemblance j 
of Christ to her. 224 note. Appearance of j 
the doctrine of the immaculate concep- • 
tion, 22Ti. Salutary influence exercised 
by the* mudhera) conception of the Virgin, j 
220. The Virgin regarded as an omnipres- ■ 
ent deity, 22il. The Psalms adapted l*y 
6t. Bon averit lira to her worship, 227 
Virtue, pursuit of, for its own sake. i. 007. 
The substitution of the s*-nsc of right for 
the fear of punishment as the main motive • 
of virtue, :iir> ft *«• 7. The sense of. ap- 
pealed most strongly to by the ph ! .b»u- . 
pliers of ancient Greece and Home. 356 
Vives. Luis, Ids protest against torture in 
Spain. i. $>4 note. Ilis o]dnif>ns de- 
nounced by Bishop Simancas, 334 note. Of 
spontaneous generation, 3-14 note 
Voltaire, on the decadence in the belief in 
wit 1 -hem ft, 1 IT and note. Kllect of his 
ridicule, 1 IS. HI.- denunciation of torture. • 
333 note. Impul-c given by him to i.V \ 
amelioration of the penal code. 3.*A His i 
influence on the spirit of tokrat b»n in 1 
Franco, ii. 71, 72. His approval of the , 
partition of Poland, 210 note. Ilia ode to ' 
the memory of I.e Couvreur the actress, j 
lit to. His removal of the stigma that rest- \ 
1-1I upon actors, ol)U. ilia oil oris in favour j 
jf peace, 007 

liyAGSTAl’FK. an Oxford scholar, his op- i 
\\ 1 osition to the belief in the existence • 

of witchcraft, i. 107. Notice of him from 
Wood, 107 note I 

Waking' witches, 1. 145 [ 

War, changes iu the art of, favourable to 
liberty, ii. 20u. Change in the relative 
position of the cavalry and infantry. ‘Juft 
The English archers, 2*»a Kisc of the 
Flemish infuntrv, 2fift The Italian con- 
dotti nr I, 20flL The invention of gunpow- 
der and of the bayonet, 200, 207. 'three 
heads under which the causes of the wars . 
during the last IjHNi years may be classed^ 
210, Close of religious wars, 110 I 

(Vnrburlon, Bishop, helps to usher in a new j 
phase lu the history of miracles, l 173. | 
ilis notion of the origin of Gothic archi- j 
lecture, 204 note. His argument in favour 
of the divine engine of J udaism, o31d 
note 

Water, baptismal, fetish notions In the early 
Church respecting the, i. 205. -Notion cf 
the sanctity of, i. 200 note. Why witches 
were plunged into, 200 note. Regarded 
by Thales as the origin of all things, 200 . 
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note. Ovid on the expiatory power ot 
206 note 

Wealth, position assigned by industrialism 
to, ii. 346 

Webster on witchcraft, !. 1S6. Ilis system- 
atic application of a rationalistic interpre- 
tation to the magical miracles in the Bible. 
130 

Weriham, Jane, her trial lbr witchcraft, t 

Wesley, John, on witches, i. 34. Ills sum- 
mary of the history ot the movcuiclil 
against the belief in witch emit, 140 

Westphalia, peace of, regarded as the close 
of religious wars, ii. 110 

Whiston. contends that hell is placed in th« 
tail of a comet, i. 144 note 

White, Thomas, answered Glanvil’s 4 Vanitj 
of Dogmatism,' «!vc., i. 130 note 

Wicr, John, k Do Pni-stigiis Dst mcnum, 1 1. 
In. 1 *. Bud in's remarks on it. l»Ut 
iliiam of Uekham, favourable to liberty 
144 note 

Windham, Mr., his defence of bull-baiting, 
j. 307 note 

Witchcraft: causes of the belief in witch- 
craft or magic, i. 07. Considerations serving 
to explain the history of witchcraft and 
Us significance as an index of the course 
of civilisation. 40. Leading phases through 
which the belief has passed, 40. Belief 
of savages in witchcraft, 40. Marriage 
with devils an ordinary accusation in 
c haiges for witchcraft. 4S. Existence of 
the intellectual basis of witchcraft in the 
dark ages. <13, 05. Numbi-rs of women 
put t<» (kath in the sixth century, <*«'». 
Progress of the panic created by tile be- 
lief in witchcraft, 7". The last inw in 
Europe on the subject, 7u note. Causes 
which produced a bias towards witeherufl. 
7o. '1 beclinmx oftlie irials for witchcraft in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 7?. 

I u 2 lie nee of the llefonnatfon in stimulat- 
ing witchcraft, 7!). Luther and Erasmus 
(inn believers in the crime. 54 not t. The 
coexistence of witchcraft with a convict 
ol opinions among the educated. 54. For- 
mation of the theology of witchcraft, Sti 
Numbers and ability of the early works 
or the subject. .55. Leading causes upon 
which the belief in witchcraft depended. 
90 et *t/j. Accounts of the indueucc of 
witchcraft upon the passions. 9S. Views 
of Wier on witches and witchcraft. 1*'5 
And of IJodin, 107. M onlaine's opinions 
on wiiohcral’t. 111, 114. I Lipid and si- 
lent decadence in the belief In witch- 
craft, 116. Opinions and influence of La 
Bruy ere, Boyle. Descartes, Malebranehe, 
and" Voltaire, 116. Colbert's suppression 
of executions for witchcraft, 112. '1 be 

belief in witchcraft much less prominent 
in England than on the Continent. 119, 

120. The first English law on the subji et, 
119. Ik- pealed in the reign of Mary, but 
renewed on the accession of Elizabeth, 

121. Number of executions in England 
for witchcraft, 120 note. Methods em- 
ployed by the witeh-linrters to compel con- 
fession, *122. lteginald Scott's protest 
against the persecution, 122. King James 
the First's zeal against witchcraft Itfi 
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Sir Thomas Browne's belief in its exist- 
ence, 124. Shakspearo aiul Bacon on 
witchcraft. 124. Selden's peculiar views, 
125. Matthew Hopkins and the execu- 
tions in Suffolk, 125, 126. History of the 
decline of the belief in England, 127. 
Causes of the decline, 123. Attempts to 
revive the belief by accounts of witch 
trials In America. 137. The last judicial 
executions in England, 139. Repeal of 
the laws against witchcraft, 140. John 
Wesley’s protest against the dlsbeVcf in 
witchcraft, 140. Moderation of the Eng- 
lish Church on the matter ns compared 
with Puritanism, 140. Extreme atrocity 
of the witch persecution in Scotland, and 
Its causes. 143. Decline of the belief in 
witchcraft in Scotland, 151. The last exe- 
cution of a witch in that country. 151. 
Review of the rise, progress, and decline 
of the belief. 152, 153 

Witch-finders in England during the Com- 
monwealth, 1. 2S note 

Witches. See Witchcraft 

Wolves, veneration of the ancient Irish for, 
1, 95 vote 

Women, diatribes of ancient authors on, i. 
98. 99. Superstitious notion of respecting 
eating: the lily, 225. Influence or the me- 
dinsval conception of the Virgin In elevat- 
ing women to their riglitftil position. 226 

Wurtzburg. great number of witches put to 
death at, 1. 29 


Wycliffe, his liberal opinions, iL 163. Hh 
opposition to slavery, 109 
Windmills, invention of, iJ. 832. The earli- 
est notice oi, 832 note 


YE270D0CIII0N, the, of the early Chris- 
A tiuns,ii. 233 


Y ORK Minster, Smollett's remarks on, 1. 
204 


Z ACHARY, Pope, heads the attack on the 
views of St. Virgllius, I. 250 
Zerta. synod of, pronounces in favour of the 
doctrine of the damnation of the heathen. 
I. 377 note 

Zoroaster, otherwise Janhet, supposed by 
tbe Cabalists to lmvo teen a son of Noah 
and Vesta, L G7 note 

Znslmus, his remarks on Constantine's se- 
verity against the Aru spices, i, 52 note 
Zitlngllua, bis career compared with that of 
Socinus. i. 372. Part taken by him in the 
Eucharistic controversy. 872. Rejects 
original sin. 873. His view attacked bv 
Bossuet, 873 note. His repudiation of ex-> 
elusive salvation. 8S2. Ilis aversion to 
persecution, II. 51. Ills liberal political 
principles, 169 
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To be completed in livo volumes. Vols. 1 and II, 8vof now ready, 
cloth, gilt top, §2.S0 each. 

Scope op the Work. — In the course of this narrative much is written of tears, 
conspiracies , and rebellions ; of Presidents, of Congresses , of embassies , of treaties, 
of the ambition of ]toIilical lenders, and of the rise of great parties in the nation. 
Yet the history of the people is the chief theme. At every stage of the splendid prog- 
ress which scpara'es the America of Washington and Adams from the America tn 
which we lire, it has been the author’s purjiosc to describe the dress, the occupations, 
the aimtscmen's, the literary canons of the times ; to note the changes of manners and 
morals; to trace the growth of that humane spirit which abolished punishment far 
dt hi, an l r formal the discipline of prisons and of jails ; to recount the manifold 
impetus men's width, in a thousand ways, hare multiplied the colt cm it nets of life and 
minidt red to the happiness of our race ; to dtscribc the rise and progress of that long 
stri's of uice’tanical inventions aial discoveries which is now the admiration of the 
worl !, and our jus 1 pride and boast ; lottH how, under the benign infucnecoflilnrty 
awl p'aee, tin re sprang up, in the course of a single century, a j rosj o ity un] aral- 
lelcd in the annals of human affairs. 


“The pledge given by Mr. MeMnster, that 1 the hi. lory of the people shall be 
the chief them i ; punctiliously and satisfactorily fulfilled. He carries out his 
promise in a complete, vivid, and delightful way. Wo should nthl that the literary 
exceuti m of tlr> work is worthy of the indefatigable industry and ur.cca-ing sigi- 
lanee with which the stores of historic il material have been accumulated, neighed, 
and sifted, "'lie cardinal qualities of style, lucidity, animation, and energy, are' 
everywhere present. Seldom, indeed, has a book, in which matter of substantial 
value has been so happily united to attractiveness oT fotni, been offered by an 
American author to his fellow-citizens. ” — -Veto Yoik hun. 

“ To recount the marvelous progress of the American people, to describe their 
life, their literature, their occupations, their omusen.cnts, is Mr. McMaster’s object. 
His theme is an important one, and we congratulate him on his sucetss. It has 
rarely be >n o ir province to notice a book with so many excellences and so few 
defects.” — X cm York Herald. 

“ Mr. MeMa-tcr at once shows his grasp of the various themes and his special 
capacity ns a historian of the people. IBs aim is high, but he bits the matk.” — 
Xeec York Journal of Commerce. 

“ I have had to read a good deal of history in my day, but I find to much 
fre-hno-ss in the way Professor MeMa-tcr has treated iris subject that it is quite 
like a nov story.” — Philahtphia Press. <• 

“ Mr. McMaster’s success as a writer seems to us distinct and dtcisive. In the 
first place lie has written a reniatkably readable history. His stile is clear and 
vigorous, if not always condensed. He has the faculty of felicitous comparison 
and contrast in a marked degree. Mr. McMasler has produced one of the most 
spirited of histories, a bool: which will be widely rend, and the entertaining 
quality of which is conspicuous beyond that of any work of its kind .” — Boston 
Gazette. 
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I ie giiipluc mil dnroitic pen of the lu^tomn Michelet mil es the count] ies f 
nee*. t men u <1 the times » t w Inch lie tic its \ i s \ mdlj bcloit us as we lead lub 
tmuuttd i i a ts Iu lam these is n ifchin^ ditlu c oi litJcwut 

Michelet ha 1 the < ’ub*-tanli il anuliflcafions i f patient indu*tir und ra«t erudition but* 
he had inuih more He was endowed with i subtle uud powcilul nil i_,uiuiiou aud with 
ati extia )r Unary gift in th art of hi*r in< d dc mention lhi^c \ uie I qualincatioiib made 
him o ic t the mcM giaplncuml spirited of ull modem hMonan lime ib pinup-* no 
most, brilliant histoural « nti „ in anj 1 in n i_e then 6ome of the u ntiu 0 of Ahchclct — 
Dr 0 A Ida; is Manual oj Jhstoncal L (a alun 


HISTORY or rawer, TROM THE E VERIEST TIMES TO 
Ibis By Ro\ J ivies 1\ Line L-iige 8\o Clotli, $3 00 

The atttfioi g mont w is in his abihf* fo snj z n upon the «a lei t point 41 cf a topic, and 
pro cut them n such inm ner is to illicit st tlu „uiu il leilei this 1 -* ilie book to be 
chisenfor those who i c d to he t rnpted to the stndj ol 1 icncb 1 Morj —Dt C A 
Id tins 9 Ma lual of Ihstoi teal Literatin 6 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY EPOCH. Being a Histoij of 
Pintieo hom the Beginning of tho rust lunch Revolution to the 
End of the Second Lmpiie Bj lIr\uVv\ Luv, autlioi of “His- 
tory of Tiencli Litciatuie,” etc In 2 vol- 12 mo Cloth, §3 50 

11 As ahistoi \ for readers who arc not disposed to mil e an cxl anstlvc stud\ or the sub 
ject treated, the book impresses us us euiiiieutl) O ooa *— ^10 1 oi K timing Post 

* This worl throws n flood of lt°ht on the problems which tire noi perplexing the poll 
tician* un l st it - un of Lunpe \iw ierLDtUy Gtapitc 

' This ia n work for si ich there is no substitute n f present in the English language 
Tor Aineuca i re id is u inn Iv* Mid lo hau secured a timjot u> m mopuh of a most in 
tcicsimg topic Educated per on* can scarcely afford to neglect it —Leu, lorX Sim 
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Olio too lithographs nnd 3 0 Engiaungs on Wood Imperni 8 io 
Cloth, gilt top, $12 0 i , lnlf morocco oi half cilf, $15 00 , Tiench 
morocco, §18 00 Lc\ ant mofticco, c\tn, §23 00 

Tnis sump tu 'll!- flume i- u hi illr'Tlt exhibition of even gride oi life unci society 
mlnncc tiom lfOO ITS I tin. illii-tiitions ere copied Tilth tho utmost caie trom 
tlio oi mn il paintim-v M tho bc-t ijti-ts ot the eighteenth ccntim, nndin benuti of 
do-ign, exquisite hmah, anlthe lcalintuestot their subject-, hi suipass nnj bimilm 
production,. , 
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BtlSTORY or cnmz VT'OST. I3y I*. 0. Giuoi. 2 -I ols, 

12mo. Cloth, !j 4 00 , half call, $3 UO. „ 

M. Guizot, in hit* msti ;cti^c kvtuics, lw«£i\cn iv- an epitome. ot m du i\ livstc \\ 
distuijjui'iJui by all titt muit w hu.li, in auotlui dqiuitmuit, iluuu& LIjlLisK lie a 
subject • i such piuilui aiul unbound d piai^o— u nuik ch)M.l\ condensed, n cluoin ' 
1 1 tii m, ^ ustlcs-, omntiiij nothing essential, unttcmuth and concuv cd and 
*<uiJiJ c id \utd cornu inmate ability. 

‘The mo*t fin’OMs or Cuizol *- vorls The lcctinc* in tit * pi< found nuprc-cicn ft 
the tune ol til li Mppe u mu -indeed lormetl an tjnch in the lu^ton ol education and 
cvaiattlu pif-e.nl in_j pi limps do other huam uni ut okiscipahh ol Mining-mor' 1 cim t t 
ami liuitiul llioiijlit 1 1 i thoughtful student J)i C A Auamfi Munutl oj Jn^tonal 
Li u itnn. 


THE STORY Or THE COUP D’ETAT. Be IT. i)E Maepas, I’le- 
k(t of Police, li u-lated mth Notes by A. D. Vaxdav. 12 i o 
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’■lhe a itbor ot the «oik « is one ot the leul na ae’ors, m latlici man etinir ih- 
lectei', m tbs uu/j il <tit ahull in lleeeiulti. IsSa, ) lacul 1 cans N notion on tl c 
tin niL ol 1 1 mu IniiOii tl t lie nu.hr mi le eitiitu till .s i t m that di'pciutc 
stioke lie » ' t In o\ui iujui l, jp|, luted to (lie petechia ol in hu 1 o Inn 
theietoK, f II tint! hot i’i ti.ma id the .nest of smli'l the l)c pities j'Um 
liUeh 1 1 ate' tl ol Ic. m l hi n 1 iti s with something like jiuile Ion i ei.ectly he sic- 
eeeded m aecoiiil'lisliina hi' piii O'o 1 

THE HISsIVN ARMY, AXI> ITS CAMPAIGN’S IX TURKEY IN 
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Stites 1 edition at St. Petersburg. With Atlas containing 20 Plates 
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1 To the era onl render tlm noik mi not Till to be of inn rest but to the military i-tix 
dent it vul] Ik MinpU 1 n iluiblc 'l lie book is one uuith should be in every regimen a) 
library.’ — The London 7 unis 
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